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Fnrlhcr Njples on the Prithirdj-rAyasa .—By P. S. Grows®, M. A. 

(Continued'from Vol. XXXVII. page 134.) 

J^Reccivod l7tli Febimry, 1869. J 

My f5nnei’ paper on the poems of Ohand Bavcfiiy was little more 
than a bare literal translation, wliicli necessarily repeated tlio involved 
sty If of the original, and loft the real points of interest anything but 
obvious to tlio casual reader. To remedy this defect, I ndw propose 
*bi!foro proceeding any further in the MS., to itxlicatc some of 
those features in the first Canto which appear to me most worthy of 
attention. * 

The shape into which the poem is throWi, is curious. The whole 
of it, with the exception of the first 120 introductory lines, is sup¬ 
posed to bo a prophecy declared in the remote past by the gre*at. sago . 
Vyasa to King Auangpal, who solicits further, information whenovei’ 
there occurs a pause in the narrative. Tlic clu^U3ino.«3 of tins devioo, 
might bo considered an indication of antiquity; but in my qpinion 
it is rather due to an affected imitation of the stylo of the Piiranus, 
which are invariably cast in the form of a dialogue. 

The bard begins by announcing his intention to compose a W'ork 
. equal in extent to the Mahiibliarat, and which he trusts will soon 
become equally renowned, and make the name of Ohand os glorious 
1 
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Further Notes on the Prifhirdj-rd^asn, 


[No. 1, 


ns tlint of Vyiisa, since Piitliiruj, the hero to be celebrated, was no 
whit inferior to Duryodhan. Tic then ^elates liow Anangpal, guided 
by a happy omen, founded the citadel of Dilli, and sunk an iron 
column so deeply in the ground, that its point erftered into the fore¬ 
head of Seshntig. Upon the stability of this pillar depended the 
permanence of the 1'oinar dynasty* yet the king, iinpi'esfied-by the 
pretended incredulity of Takshak, Seshimg’s brother, who came to him 
in the disguise of a Bnihman, allows the pijlar to ho Tuovod. Tei ' I- 
fied at the portents of au impending catastropiio Avhieli follow tipon 
his rash act, Anangpal seeks consolation from Vyiisa, who tlievcnpon 
discloses to him the Avholc future ooiirso of events, saying j 

The Toniar dynasty shall eventually be succeeded by tlio Chai^nius, 
the latter by the Muhammadans. The last and greatest king of 
the Chauhiins shall ho Prithiraj. lie shall wage many glorious wars; 
in particular, one with the Chaudel kincf f»f iMahoba. Now the 
oiigiu of the Chandcls shall bo on this wise ; The Claur line of 
Icings at Kivsi is succeeded by the Galiarwiivs, Ivarnchaudra, II. 111 - 
sinh, Jngauuath, Ransiuh II., Surasiuh and'liidrajft. In th<‘ citUrTof 
this last monarch is a BiMimun, Ileruraj. (In imothor passage this 
name is Avritten llansr^j.) The moon-god hccomes enamoured of 
his daughter llcmavati. The offspring of this guilty union, Chandi-a- 
bvahma, becomes the special favourite of heaven, and to console ^he 
mother for^ier disgrace, Brahma promises that her sons from gener¬ 
ation to generalilm shall sit upon the throne so long as they retain the 
word Brahma as an aljix to their name. Chandra-hrahma subdues the 
territory of Kvisi, foundsICalinjar and Mahoba, and is warned in a vision 
that his family shall reign Mahoba for 20 generations, lie is suc¬ 
ceeded bpr Btir-bralmm, and ho again by Par-bralima and so on for 19 
•generations, till Parmal the 20th in descent from the moon-god, being 
ashamed of his fainily origin, drops the name of Brahma. In consc- 
qnvnco, he is deserted l^' the favour of heaven, and in the A\'ar Avitb 
Prithiriij is worsted by that monarch. The particulars of this war 
form the subject of the Mahoba-Khand. 

I have given the above argument of the poem in order to shcAV 
that, hoAvever abrupt execution, it has been deliberately planned, 
and is built upon a Avide and definite basis I also observe that 
B^ibu B&jcndra Lai Mittra, the learned Pliilologieal Secretary, avIio 
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18G9,] Further Notes on the rrithiraj-rdyasa, ^ 

was kind enough to write a brief abstract of my translation wliou he 
laid it before the meeting in ^otuber, (see Procecditiga for that montli, 
page 24G) has failed to catch the thread of the narrative. lie evi¬ 
dently considers the'legend of Ilcmavati and the moon as a subor¬ 
dinate incident; whereas it'is in fact the real opening of the drama, 
to which' tlie story of Anangpi*! and the iron^ column is only the 
prologue. I notice this in no spirit of hyper-criticism, but only as 
my excuse for now' rcpcathig in brief what my translation had already 
shewn in extenso. • 

Tlie legend with regard to the origin of the Ghandels is curious, 
as explaining the derivation of the word. Ghandel, or Ohander, the 
moon-born, is a patronymic precisely similar in form to chachera^ 
the s(ni of a chacha, i. e. a cousin. (This latter word is now almost 
bani.sli.ed from polite language, in order to make room for the vile 
mongre], chaelm-zud,) It also explains a genealogical* dinficulty men¬ 
tioned by Sir II. Elliot, in his Glossary, who says : “Though the 
Chandels are styled Som'biyisi, they are not considered to be of pure 
des(!?nt, 'and their sons are carefully excluded from marriages with 
tire higher classes?” The legend makes it clear, how that in one 
sen.se they are truly sombansi, that wonl bein§ absolutely identical 
in meaning with chaiulel, while at the same time their descent is 
impure. 

As Ohandra-brahma, the great founder of^ the rticc, had a 
BrahuiaMi for his mother, w'hilc his reimted fatlnK' was the moon, 
a god more closely connected with Eiahmans than, K.shatriyas, it 
does not appear, on the face of the legend, hoV the Chandels can claim 
tp be Thukurs at all. But a near though unexplained relationship, 
is always implied to exist between the Chandels and the Gaharwar 
Thakurs; and as Chandra-brahma's putative father is clearly* mythic{\), 
while it is known that he was born in a GaJmrwai* court, it may be 
presumed that his real father was a Gahar^'ar. Tlius too, his^lirst 
act on acquiring power, was to avenge his mother’s fall by expelling 
the Gaharwars from Kasi. 

The particulars with regard to the succession of dyna.stics and 
individual kings at Kasi arc, I believe, novel, and may be of some 
historical value. Only one dynasty of Kasi kings is specified in tlie 
Puranas. 
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Further Notes on the Prithiraj-rdyasa. [No. 1, 

Iq connection with Kalinjar, mention is made of a famous tirtha^ 
called in the Benares MS. Mnyadlidra ^(Vol. XXXVII. page 180). 
This I imagine must bo a clerical error for Mrijd-ddooj the deer-forest, 
the legend regarding which place is given in an* Appendix to Slicr- 
riiig’s Sacred City of the Hindus. 

I have lately received two IMS. fragments of the Pikhiifij-riiyasa, 
which have been hunted up for me by Raja Lakshman Siuh (a llahlor 
Thakur) of tliis district. The one consists of f)5 folio pages and is 
entitled “ Sri Kabi Cliand virachitc Pratliirfij-rgisai kc bari beri rajii 
grahano numa kahao.'’ The date is Sambat 1850. It refers to 
events in the Muhammadan war, and I have not yet discovered any 
corresponding section in the Benares text. The second MS. consists 
of 110 octavo pages, and is headed simply “ Samao Mahobe ko.” 
The title is given more fully at tlie end thus “ Sri Mahobe juddh 
raja Parimul Prfthiraj Mahobc-Khand vaniaiftun Alha-Khand Cliand 
Kabi virachitam.” The date of the copy is 1881, Sambat. 

It omits the introductory legend of Anangpal and the Iron Pillar, 
with the genealogies of the Gbandels and Bauliphars, which gonstktifL^ 
the two first cantos of the Benares MS., ami I'iilatos instoail«how 
Prithirdj carried off Padmavati, the daughter of Piince Padma-snn, 
from Samud-Sikhari, a strong fort in the cast.* On his way back 
to Dilli, ho falls in with the Pathan forces under Sahab-ud-diu and 
Momrcj^ KhS.u of KluirasJinf and defeats them with great loss. He 
is obliged however to leave 60 of his own wounded on the field, 
who witli a fe,w other lliijputs under Gun-manjari, Kanak Sifih 
and Sardvir lose their \V!iy and wander off to Mahoba, where they 
pioeecd to encamp in one of Jting Parinfirs gardens. All this is omit¬ 
ted from tlie Benares MS., the thiixl canto of which begins in a very 
confused way with the arrival of the 50 wounded men at Mahoba* 
The rape of Piidmtivati aijd the engagement with the ]\Iuhammadaua 
receive oidy such casual ^“'.nention as would be tpiitc unintelligible, if 
the other MS. had not supplied the missing details. 

Prom the 3rd to the 13tli canto, the two narratives may bo said 
to coincide, since with the exception of a very few occasional lines. 


* The date is given os IISO Saka—Gyara Sai das bis Sakha Sambat pari- 
infniam—this must bo an ermr, unless some local ora is intended. 

t In describing the Muhammadan army, occurs the following lino, Fauch 
sabuu asw^, agouti golum, i, e, 5000 horse and a/rtilkry innumerablG. 
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Further Notes on the Frithirdj-rdi/asa. 


tlie Slainpuii MS. contains notliing wliicli is not also to be found iu 
tlio Benares MS. It omits, Jiowever, a great deal; yet^ the cxcihiou 
is generally so cleverly made, that the loss wouhl not be noticed, wore 
there no other copy tit hand‘for collation. Take the following pas¬ 
sage as a specimen (Maiiipuri MS. page 29). 

“ The arrtiy of the (Jliaulmus ^nis come rcad^ for battle; prepare 
yo to meet them. Leave untried neither charm nor spell, nor aught 
cl.^e that may avail.” S^iofcc Queen Malhan and said : “ Dtday the 
battle, 0 king, for tw^ months ; send Jaganak to summon Alhan, ami 
collect the inateiials of war.” All accepted the Queen’s advice, say¬ 
ing, “ Make proffers of friendship to I’rithiraj, send .Jalhau to prcsimt 
hin^ with a iifr:;r, and invite him to an interview.” So they sent 
5000 leaves of betel, &c., ite.* These ten lines are coherent enough, 
but in the Benares MS., canto 8, they arc widely scattered ; 20 adili- 
tional lines occur after the word ‘ avail70 after ‘ war,’ and 8 after 
‘ interview.’ 

The way in which these two MSS. mutually supply each other’.s 
cWK^cncies, ivhilc at firs? sight they appear altogether di.ssimilar, is 
highiy interesting ^ since it affords a complete refutation to a theory 
which has prevailed in some (piartcrs, viz. tlfat sut^i frjignientary 
pieces foiiii the genuine Cliand ballads, and that the complete poem 
isf^a much later and comparatively worthless compilation. The com¬ 
parison now made, shows in the clearest light that the twd MSS. under 
consideration, and it may be presumed their fello'rs also, h.ave been 
extracted from some one largo and ancient ,original; and that the 
groat epic, iu some such form as we see ilf iu the Agra copy, is not 
an accretion of ballads, but the gcnuincwpi’oduction of a single poet, 
which all later generations of bards have freely plundered. 

Wherever the two MSS. coincide, the verbal differences bf, rcadiug 
arc found to be very numerous; .'is will appear from imipcoLion of the 
following parallel passages, wherein is described tlie commencoinent 
of Purmal’s attack on the 50 wounded Chauhans, who had encamped 
in one of the royal gardens. 


# In tlio list of offerings occur the words ' badhukh, barakshitlio latter 
no donbt i.s for barclihi, a spoar; the former porha'ps a corruption of badhaka, 
dcstriictivo, and tho origin of tlio modern hatuliik, a gun, tlio dorivatioii of 
which word has never before boon ascertained. In Iho Benaros MS. the 
correspoudiiig word is mafuikih, an ox, 

i 



C Finiher Notes on tJie PritJnrdj-r^yasa. [N»i. 1, 

Extract from page 14 of Raja Laksliman Sifili’s MS. 

f«T^Tfw^t^r5iT^^f5Fr* 

TITn?:^T?TT’?T 

^s[t^3fTlcff^-qicTfT53T 

*5R?TJTfcT 35r5£r’^$^ ^XTT^ 

fll^?C5TV?f^^’?TJ§Wl3r 

C> '«* 

fn^if 

gWl^<T ^T^^TcTHIiT 

^\T 

5BrTi5:ffSfrTft?Tf w 
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Furllicr Foies on the FnlhkAj-ru^asOj 

Here follows the corresponiling passage from canto lit. of the 
Benares MS'. 

r^$TTTT»?TWSf?T^T?:^ 

-N t . 

^5B;@^9R5^‘wrcifJT 

m, 

^ifJi;3fTjTT5i?Tcrf7f 
3ii ^xnT^ 

•» 0\ 

qpi?T5Rf?T 

^ *X 

irfaR«nJT5^?lT?^TT^ 

The present flisjointed state of tlicsc pocni.s^ affords a very striking 
parallel to the supposed condition of the llotncrie ballads, before they 
were reduced to a definite canon by Pisistratus; and the llomcr of 
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RajpnfcanS is a title most applicable to Cbancl, in a sense beyoiul that 
wliich was originally intcmlecl. On ^comparing the above extracts, 
it will be scon, that each is largely explanatory of the other. The 
short M iinjinri 5IS., in several places, presents the preferable reading, 
and besides supplying the missing half of one couplet, gives ten addi¬ 
tional lines which obviate an awkw«ard break in the narrative. There 
• ... • 

can be little doubt that every district in the North-West, if carefully 
searched, Avonld yield some three or fouf similar fragments; an l it is 
obviously desirable that as many of these as possible should be collated, 
before the Society commits itself to the adoption of a standard text. 
In all cases, the actual transcript .will he of modo'iu dale, but it may 
often have- been taken from an older original than that "which is re- 

" f 

presented by the complete copies of the poem. The scttlenieut oflicer 
of an adjoining district has been, I believe, engaged for .some time 
past in collcelfng such fragments of the Alim-Kbaud, as arc po])ularly 
ciirrent amongst the people in that neighhonrhood, and proposes to 
give an English abstract of thoir contents, llis main object is to 
illnstratc the tone of local traditions •, but there can Ife little doub^ ^!nvt 
tlic result of Ills en(piiric.s will have large philologjoal interest as well. 

A v.'iriety of caiAes combine to render it likely that many years 
will elapse before a satisfactory edition of the Pvitliiraj-vayasa c.an he 
prep.ared, IMeanwhile, I propose to forward from tim(3 to time for 
insertion ift the Society’s Journal, translations of such portions of the 
poem as seem toipossess most intrinsic interest, That such a course 
will not bo njiacceptablo to the snmll woild of Oriental scholars, 
I infer from the icmaA.s made by the learned and most observant 
censor of Indian'literary igogrcss, M. Garcin do Tassy, who in his 
interesting and exhaustive review for 1808, speaks of the I’ritliiiYij- 
■rayasa, in connexion.with my proposal for its publication, as ‘ ouvrage 
d’unc incstiviablc valour, non senlement pour I’liistoirc, mais pour la 
phWologie,’ and conclHde.s by exprc.ssiug a ho[)C ‘ quo ce poeinc sera 
enfiu edito, et qu’on songera au.^si a cn donuer uiic traduction com¬ 
plete accoinp.agii^e d’eclairoifisemcnts satisf.aisauts.’ Tlie completion 
of such a translation may bo facilitated by my series of selections. 

As Alba and Udal arc far the most famous characters in the Mahoba 
war, I proceed to translate the close of tho second canto wherein they 
arc first brought upon tho stage. 
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Farther Notes on the Prithinij-rdyasa. * 

Translation of the latter part of Canto II. 

“ Thu.s has boon toKl tho full ^enealo^y of the Chandcis and Gahar- 
ivars till the incarnatioji of Valla and Salla in the Kali Vng of crea¬ 
tion.” Then tho stoiit-ho.Tatccl king listens while Vyasn declare.^ 
their pedigree^ “Tho two heroes ^ Salla and Valla are manifested 
in the Banaphar liife. Chinta-mani in tlie hope" of a son became 
absorbed in divine contemplation, and having with his own hands 
clean sovei’cd his heail from his body, laid it at Bhava’s feet.* For 
the space of 12 years tlhinta-maui liad served S'iva: Kali’s lord 
was gratified at his tlevotion and taking the head in his hands re¬ 
united it to fire body. Chintii-mani spuing to life again; S'ambliu 
calleil iiiiu to his feet: “I am well pleased with thee for ever, ask 
of me three boons.” Said Chinta-mani, “ The first boon, an .army ; 
the second, gallant leaders.; and third, may Ihe sovereignty remain 
for ever in tho house of the Chandels.” “ In thy family, Cliiiita-mam, 
brave heroes are born, sneh as never have been, nor yet shall be. 
The kcpn that thott hast desire*!, T have granted ;” and with a smile, 
the lord of the five elementsf vanished. 

In the palace of Chandra-l)rahmai. nourished Chiwta-mahi, a second 
Agastya, and by the grace of Siva began tho series of tho incarnations 
of Villa. After Chandra-brahma arose other gloriou.s kings, ami 
gallant heroes of the Banaphar line ever commanded their, armics.g 
■**Chint 5 i-mani and Sasipal served King Chandra-bi"ahiTn\: when Jag.at- 
brahma reigned, Makaraiid was his trusty counsellor. ^ In the time 


* 'I’lio original stands thus : Apno sir chhin ^app kar kal bjui aga ai. Y®*"” 
aim inav bo for apne, m wliicb case kar will moari./t.mds ; or it may stand for 
arp.'when app kar will be equivalent to arp<i,i korkr. Tho four words at the 
end of the lino ai-c at first sight vory pci-ploxing ; but kal is little more tliaii 
ni, expletive signifying mil or chaa, and bhu should bo wrjtteu btwmi, thli vowel 

having boon substituted for tho cognate consonant. , , ., i 

+ mAh,all, lord of tho 5 elements. It might also also bo rcnihrod lord ot 
departed spirits but tho former sense appears to me prclcrable; compare the 

°Ti“fthror?ginihC^^^^^ hero called Sasi-brahma, and further 

oil Vidhu-brahma; Chandra, Saai and Vidhu boing synonymous terms. 
Tlio ti'xL nins thus: Chinta-mani Sasi-brahma ghar bhayo praga^i parwaii : 
hut'tliis does not give a vory satisfactory meaning, and theroforo tor pr^jan 
T have subatihxted agaf, (Prakrit for Aimiya as shewn by tho name ot a villag^., 
^atUarde on tho borders of this district). The dyloreneo hotweoii qjifj 
and is almost imperceptible. Parwirfa stands of oourso for p,u,aa«, 

§ ‘ Commanders of armies' bulAithik'^h, (or batA'lhiinki’h, rather an unusual 
word. 
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Further Notes on the Prithiraj-rdyasa. [No. 1, 

of Hiir-brjilnna Anknr* was minister; the adviser of Satya-brahma 
was the bold Sada-Chandra.f The generous knight Alha was ennobled 
, by the son of Kfrat. From Chandia-brahraa to Parmal, there was 
always a Banaphar in the king's palaec. Chiiitiv-niani was famous on 
earth ; his sou was the bold Sasijjul; tlicn cauic Kripa-chand and 

I t 

Sabha-chand; Sahhii-chand’s son was the fierce Makarand. After 
him, the woi Id-renowned Akrur. lip begat the heroic Abhayraj, 
whoso son was the valiant Makarand, spoiling the enemy in the crush 

of battlc| .faithful servant of the Ch'aiulel king. Hirs son was 

Dipehand, perfect in mind and body, a fountain of joy. He begat 
Sanlliii'a, the best of sons, of incomparable prowess on earth. Ills son 
was Baghcl, winner of many spoils, and his son the famous Jasrath.§ 
To him were born the twin heroes, Alha and lldal, who, toirible 
in their wrath, subdued the whole world. In Dasahar’s house were 
manifested the heroic pair Alha and Tidal; in their persons Sulla and 
Valla became incnniatc in the Banaphar line. Heaven was gracious 
to the land, gave them the arrow ^f Ciarur, and for a secom^^ boon 
an army too vast to be numbered. Finding them ever wakeful to serve 
him M'ith body and soul, Gorakhnath bestowed upon them weapons 
of offence and defence, and made them immortal upon earth. The 
sons of Suddh-Karan and Jam-Karan were Budhjan and JanpAl, to 
whom were born in the world ]\lahipal and Bhuvapal.|| They had 
only to shew themselves to secure submission, and kings obedient 
to their orders loved them as the apple of their eye. 

He who with attentive cars hears the origin of the family of 
Chandra-bralmia, shall receive of Sii Padnnivati fortune and success. 
He who thrice hears with' attention the genealogy of Chandra-brahma, 
shall ojiitain whatever blessings are within the reach of humanity, 
shall* have wife anil children and all good thing.s on earth, and no 

t • 

“ • ‘ Ankur,* This no doubt elioald bo Aknir, a name which occurs lower 

down. J 

t * SadA chandra.’ This and Sahhd-rlinnd, which occurs below, evidently 
denote the same individual: without I’eforeuce to another MS, it is impossibio 
to say which is the correct form. 

Here I have omitted one line which defios all interpretation: 
probably corrupt. 

§ * Jasrath.’ Called “below Basahar, 

\\ This couplet is obscure, and the words given as proper names may be 
only epithets , bot Mnhipal and Bhuvapal are mentioned in a later uauto us 
relations of Alha and Udal. 
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Further Notes on the FrithirdJ-rdi/asd. 

sickness shall ever approach his immacnlato body. Knowing this 
to be the reward, repeat tlio legend of the moon-god; in no other 
way can such a result be obtained. Wealth shall aboifhd, your lioiise 
shall stand fast, and j'our’s shall be the victory in the battle. Who¬ 
ever shall thrice hear the legend of Chandra-brahina, though childless, 
he shall have’ a son with abundance of wealth nu a strong house 
Wliat Vyasa declared to Anaiigpal, that Chand repeats to the king’s 
family.* Now the bardf relates in lengthened strain the war between 
the Chandeis and Obaitlians. 

The subject of the third canto has been idroady Indicated. Par- 
ms'd assembles a force of Chandeis,* S()lankhis, Jadavs, Giiharwdr.*?, 
Galliots, Bais Thakurs, Jliunguis and Baghels .against the .50 wound¬ 
ed Chauhuns, and at length snceeeds in cutting them to pieces, but 
not until his army has sustained a loss of 4000 men,! The canto 
concludes as follows: 

Translation of ll^. latter jjart of Canto III. 

AlHan went home and tliere in the presence of LTd.al ileclarcd his 
secret fiionghts to hi§ mother: “ The king is dull^of soul; this land, 
nay, the whole world knows it; his judgment is gone, he listens only 
to Mahil.” Divaldc, on hearing the sound speech of her .son Alhan, 
saitf “ llegard not the errors of the king, but do your duty to your 

lord. Ilanuman did his master faithful service: the whole world 

» ^ 

reverences llarnd’s messenger. Though the king has lost his sense!?, do 
not you break his orders.” Alhan having hoard his mother’s advice 
went to the Court. The king rose trembling, all the .Chandel [)rim*e.s 
made obeisance. Alhan enters the coundil-chambcr and addresses 
Parmal: “ The wounded have been wantonly slain, and thcii; goods 
plundered. Cursed, cursed bo the slaughter of tlic wounded, and the* 
death of men whose lives should liavc been Ifbld sacred.* Hear my,, 
warning, the name of Kshatriya has been disgraced.” All godd 
men rejoiced as they heard Alhan’s stern speecli, but it fell as a 
thunder-bolt on the heart of the king. Says the king Mahil in a rage : 

“ Hear, son of Hasarath, you have spoken bitter words to a king, in 

t 

* ‘ The king’s family.’ This I take to Vje meaning of the word rdwal, 
Prakrit for rajafcala. Or it may bo simply ‘ you,’ as raiwaa. 

t ‘ The bard.’ in the original mij, a word which most ihdts at the prosonb 
day takp as an affix to their name. 
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wliose power nro all things." Alhan tiirncil upon the king Mahil 
with an angry glaic in his eyes; king Parrnfil smiled, while his 
nobles grasped their bows. Not without calculation did Alhan re¬ 
prove the king: fate has had its course, who now can undo it ? 

The only two Persian words in this passage are darbdr and Icamdn. 
They are rather frecpient in the ‘earlier part of the 'canto, which 
contains the following: Imhn^ furmdn^ fcyA, hdyh^ mudf, arz, 
tamushd. 

I cannot conclude this paper without on» remark on a subject 
which I have Imndled so often, that T fear it has become tedious. 

I mean the comparative claims of Hindi and LTnln to l^p considered 
the vernacular of modern India. When I wrote the above trans¬ 
lations, I was in camp at a small town, or lather village, in the Maiii- 
puri district. ^Finding my way through the tc.\t by no means clear, 

T ompured ii there was any Pandit in the place. It appeared that 
there wa.s none. But in the course of the morning, four shop-keepers 
from the baisar came in to see me, wjio said they had a taste for 
books. The passage was read aloud by one of the number, and 
I found that*all were able to follow the general* meaning anft, when 
any diliicnlty occurred, could offer some suggestion, wliicli, however 
defective in accuracy of scholarship, was often conducive to tlic true 
interpretation. I have thus been enabled to present the translation 
in a more complete form than would, I believe, have been possible for 
any single unaided European scholar. Not one of my four friends was 
a professional* Pandit, nor claimed acquaintance with any language 
beyond his own,mothcr-tongue ; and it must further be remembered, 
that the Prithiraj-rayasa ^s a work of very considerable antiquity. 
This little incident shews in the very strongest light, that Hindi is 
'still to the present 'day, and always has been, the real vernacular of 
. modem Inflia, that is*to say, the language ordinarily used by the 
nfiddlo classes and b«st understood by them. Urdu, no doubt, is 
largely spoken in the North-West Provinces, and has enriched collb- 
quial speech with many words which it would now be pedantry to 
condemn; but precisely in the same way, English is largely spoken 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, and has had a deep influence in the 
formation of the modern Bengali idiom. Yet English still remains 
ft loieign Iftiigwage and ao does Urdu. 1 conddenUy c\\a\\enge n\y 
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kindly critic M. Gavcin de Tassy to produce a parallel instance on 
his side of the question, and sh«w how, on finding sonic obseiire Per¬ 
sian or Urdu hook more than he could manage, he called in two oi\ 
three chance haniyas from the baxar, and received from tliciii a satis¬ 
factory solution of Jiis ditliculties. Till tliis has been done, I must 
hold to my old couivictions, and base thereupon# a practical theory, 
viz. that popular education sltonld be imparted tluough the medium 
of the vernacular Hindi; and, if it is, as I believe it to be, desir¬ 
able to teach a second lltnguago, this foreign language sliould be not 
Urdu, the memorial ,of an obsolete dynasty, but, in accordance with 
immemorial .Indian usage, the langilnge of the dominant power, that 
is to Hay at the present time, English. 
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A Vocahulary of the Garo and Konch Dialects, hy hieutruant 
W. J. Williamson, Assistant Coihmksioncr, Garo Hills. 


English. 

One. 

Two. 

Tlirce 

Four. 

Five. 

Six. 

Seven. 

Eight. 

Nine. 

Ten. 

Twenty. 

Fifty. 

Hundred, 

I. 

We. 

Thou. 

He. 

They. 

Of me. 

Of us. 

Of thine. 

Of you. 

Of him. 

Of them. 
Mine. / 
Our. 

I’lijne. 

Your, 

His. 

Theirs. 

Hand. 

Foot. 

Nose. 

Eye. 


Garo. 

Sa. 

Giuni. 

Githam. 

Bri. 

Bnua. 

Dok. 

Chhi'nni. 

Chet. 


Richesa. 

A'ha. 

China, 

Na. 

Bi. 

Blsaii. 

ATmi. 

Chinnf. 

Nanni. 

NVishahni. 

Bird, • 

Bishounf. 

Anni. 

CJnhm. 

Nanni. 

l^aohnf. 

Bmf. 

Bishonni. 

J^ik. 

Juchok. 

Gin. 

Mukrun. 


• Konch 
Gasak. 
Dili. 

Tin’ 

Char. 

J*anch. 

Choy. 

Sat. 

A't. 

Nan. 

Da.s. 

Kori. 
Panchaa. 
Ek Sail. 
An. * 
Nuy, 

Nf. 

Ha. 

Hjaruu. 

Anf. 

Niiiini. 

Nini. 

Niruhnf. 

HAnf. 

Hjurunni. 

Ani. 

Niinni. 

Ninf. 

N I'nihni. 

HAnf. 

HAriihni. 

Chak. 

JAtoh. 

Nukilii. 

Miiklin. 


Sikix. 

Chikin. 

Khol. 

Kholchan ginnichhf. 
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English. 

Garo. 

Konch. 

Mouth. 

KushiUf. 

Kdkhapi. 

Tooth. 

^ Wa. 

Fhd. 

Ear. 

' Nfichil. 

Nakdl. 

llaif. 

Khinni. 

Khan. 

Head. 

• S'khii. 

DBakam. 

Tongue. 

Sn. • 

Theldi. 

Belly. 

Biilcma. 

Ok. 

Back. 

^ahil. 

Kdrijd. 

Iron, 

. Sil. 

Lod. 

Gold. 

• Soufi. 

Sond. 

Silvcl*. 

Bdpd. 

Bupd. 

Go. 

Bi^. 

Lei. 

Eat. 

Chhd. 

Sa. . 

Sit. 

Asun. 

Mosdil. 

Father. 

Aja. 

Awd. 

Mother. 

. Ania. • 

Arne, 

Brother. 

Ada. 

Bhaf. 

Sister.* 

Ano. 

Jaugu. * 

Man. 

Maude. 

Marok. 

Woman. 

Mechiksa. 

Magju. 

Wife. 

Jik. 

Jngju. 

Child. 

Pi'sa. 

Sasd.« 

Daughter. 

Deniehikpisd. 

Mdgji'i sdsd. 

Slave. 

Nokhol. 

.Ghulam. 

Cultivator. 

Gamm'nidnde. 

, Grihastiinurg. 

Slujplierd. 

Mendd Bakwdl. 

* Blicra Bdkwdl. 

God. 

Saljoh. 

Ishwor. 

Devil. 

Muttf. 

Why. 

Come. 

Bibd. 

*Phdy. 

Best. 

Namhdt^d. 

€abse Penim. 

Stand. 

Cliddeh. 

Khara^iih. 

Sun. 

Sal. 

Bdshdn. 

Moon. 

Jdjun. 

Narek. 

Fire. 

Wal. 

Wdf. 

Water. 

Chhl. 

Tf. 

House. 

Nok. 

Nok. 
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English. 

Qaro. 

Konch. 

Horse. 

Ghora. 

• Ghord. 

Cow. 

M^ichii. 

Mdcliii. 

Dog. 

Acliak. 

Kwai. 

Cat. 

Mchun. 

f 

Meyan. 

Cock, 

* Dlio. 

Thtfk. ' • 

Duck. 

Dhorajd. 

. Hdnsak. 

Ass. 

Unknown. 

Same as Bengali 

Camel. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Bird. 

Dho. 

Thak. 

To die. 

Sind, 

Tlu'nd. 

To give. 

Rond. 

Lakhau. 

Run. 

Thehrj. 

Thalak. 

Up. 

Sakha. 

Kara. 

Near. 

Shefdii, 

Ddkdii. 

Who. 

Sd. 

Chdh. 

And, 

Ara, 

* , Ara. , 

Yos. 

Hoc. 

Ildu. 

DoAvn. ‘ 

r Khaina. 

Kama. 

Far. 

Chela. 

Junau. 

What. 

But. 

luhau. 

Atdwd. 

No. 

Dunjd. 

Era. 

Before. 

Skuh. 

Age. 

Behind. 

tTdmdn. 

Fdso. 

Why. 1 

Manna. 

Atdnf. 

If. 

Ba.' 

Jadi. 

Alas. • 

Achai. 

Hai. 

A father. 

Afdsd, 

Awdgusuk. 

Two fathers. 

Afaginni. 

A'wddui^a. 

Ol a father. 

Afdni. 

Awdni. 

Fathers. 

Afddhrdh. 

Awdbren. 

Of fathers. 

Afddhi'dnni. 

Awdbr^nni. 

To a father. 

Afdklio. 

Awdni. 

To fathers. 

Afddhrdiikho, 

Awdbrchnf. 

From a father. 

Afdiu'lilio 

Awdjikin. 

From fathcr.s. 

Ai'ddliriiukho 

.Vwdbruhnijikin. 
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EufjJiah. 

Qat'O, 

Kfinch. 

Olio tlanglitcr. 

DomiehiUpisa. 

Magju .sasii. 

Two (liiii^flitcrs. 

Donn'ehikakginni. 

Magjn sasa dnijim. 

Daufflitor.s. 

*Domiehikdrfifi. 

Magjn sasii giita. 

Of H dau;»litcr. 

Domichiknf. 

Miigjn sassini. 

Of daughlcTS.. ’ 

, Deniiehikdraum'. 

Magjii sasa gatani. 

To a d:iu"litoi’. 

Dcmi'ehikkho. 

• 

Magjn sasaiif. 

To daiigldors. 

I> e 111 f eh i kdvarikh 0. 

Magjd siisa gats'mi. 

From a dang li tor. 

l)«uifchikniklio. 

Magju .silsam' jikin. 

From daughters. 

^ Dennchikdrahiiikho. 

Magjii siisa giitaniji'kiu. 

A good mail.. 

Hlaiide nama. 

Murg poniiu. 

Two gpood men. 

Maude akguini ntirnS. 

Sliirg dui jun pcium. 

Good incii. 

Mandemima dhrah. 

Murg penim gatil. 

Of a good man. 

Nama niandeni. 

Murg penim ni. 

Of good moil. 

Nama mando dhranni. 

Murg pcniin gatani. 

To a good man. 

Niima mandekho. [klio. Mnrg peiiim ni. 

To good 111011. 

Namii njandc dhrarmi- 

IMiirg penim gatiiiii. 

Fi0111^ good man. 

• 

Nama mandonikho. 

Murg penim nijikiii. 

From giMd men. 

• Nama niaiidcdrannjkho, 

. Murg pciiin* lu'jikin. 

A good woman. 

Nama mi'cliiksa. 

Magju penim. 

Good women. 

Nama miehikdrah. 

Miigju penim gata. 

A b!Td hoy. 

Fisa siksa namja. 

Sasii givsiik niigta. 

A had gill. 

Mi'ehikpisa aksa namja. 

Hragjii^asa giisiik niigtii 

Good. 

Nama. 

Penim. 

Hotter. 


• 

Host. 


u . 

Compaiison formed tliiis,— • 

A good man. Nama mando. 

Murg penim. ^ 

A hotter man. 

rndi'ba nama include. 

ryairt chay fa jvt'iiim 

Tlic best man. 

• iiiurg. # 

rndCbaiiaiubatta mando. Sjb so la pcniin muig. 

High. 

Chi'ia. 

Olnhi.. 

Higher. 

rndiba chi'ia. 

ryani chiiy I'ii chiia. 

Highest. 

Indiba chnbata. 

Sab so fa chua. 

A horse. 

G horii iiiansa. 

Gjiorii gusuk. 

One hull. 

Maehubi ja mansa. 

Damra gusuk. 

A dog. 

A'chak mahsti. 

Kwai gusuk. 
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EnylUh. 

Garo. 

KoneJk. 

One male goat. 

Dobok bfjii mdhsu. 

Piinih pdntd gusuk. 

A male (leer. 

Machuk bijS. 

Machuk pdntd. 

A mare. 

Ghord biinS. 

Ghora mdgjh. 

A cow. 

MachJ bima. 

Mdchii gdf. 

A bitch. f 

Achuk bima'. 

K>yaf mdgji'i, or kwai 
juburd. 

A she-goat. 

Dobok bfmii. 

Purniii pdnti. 

A female Jeer. 

Machuk bima. 

, Muchnk pdnti. 

Horses. 

Ghorii Jhrau. 

Ghora gdta. 

Hulls. 

Mdcluibijd dhrdn. 

Machu bullud gat:i. 

Hogs. 

Achiik Jhriul. 

Kwai gatii. 

Bitches. 

Achak bima dhrah. 

Kwai magjii gata. 

Goats. 

Dobok dhr^n. 

Piinin gdt.i. V 

Deer. 

Machuk dhraa. 

Machuk gata. 

I am. 

Aha hoh. 

An dohiid. 

Thon art. 

Na hoh. 

Ni don. 

lie is. 

Biya hoh. 

UVi doh. 

We are. , 

Ghihd hoh. 

Nuh donna. 

You arc. 

Nashoh hoh. 

Nirilh doh. 

Tlicy are. 

Bishoh hon. 

Hjaruh doh. 

I was. 

And duha muh. 

An tohba. • 

Thou wast. , 

Na duua muu. 

Ni tohbd. 

Ho was. 

Biya duhd muu. 

Ha tohbd. “ 

We were. 

Ohifia duua muh. 

Nun tohbd. 

You ^vcrc. 

*Ndshoh dnild muh. 

Niruh tohbd. 

• 

They wore. 

Bfshbh duha muh. 

Jiruh tohba. 

Bo. 

HohS. 

Dohd. 

• To be. 

Hohd. 

Dohd. 

Being. ( 

Jfloiio. 

Done. 

1 

Having been. 

Hohimhh. 

m 

Dohimoh, 

1 may be. 

w 

Aha hohd mdnud. 

An doh mdnd. 

I shall be. 

Ahd hohua. 

Ah dohd. 

Beat. 

Pok. 

Tok. 

To beat. 

poknd. 

Tokni. 

Beating. 

poke. 

Toke. 

Having beaten. 

Poke muh. 

Tokemuh. 
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English. 

Garo. 

Konch. 

I am beating. 

A'iia dokdua. 

An toktA. 

Thou beatest. 

Na dokxmd. 

Ni toktii. 

lie beats. 

'Biyd doki'iild. 

Ifd toktrt. 

Wo are beating. 

China dokuhd. 

Niiu toktu. 

You are beating. 

Nashoii dokiina. 

Nin'm toktu. 

TJicy are beating. 

Bishoil dokiiild. 

Hjaruu toktu. 

1 beat. 

A'fid dokna. 

An toknd. 

I was boating. , 

A'fia dokunami'ih. 

An tokuhba. 

T had beaten. 

, ATia dokamuh. 

An tokbdmun. 

I may beat. , 

A'n.i doknabaduna. 

A'li toknibdtod. 

I slialkboat. 

A'ha dokndd. 

An tokna. 

I should beat. 

Afici doknamun. 

An toknumun. 

I jun beaten. 

Aha doka Tnahehajok. 

An tok mdsdsi. 

I was beaten. 

Afia'dok nidnchdbdjok. 

An tok mdsdpaisi 

I shall bo beaten. 

Aha dok mduchdnud. 

An tok mdsdiui. 

1 go. 

Aha ridryia. 

An 1 ail id. 

’riiou^jest.. 

Nil ruiild. 

Ni laitu. 

Tie goes* 

• Biya rii'md. 

Ifa laitu. ■ 

T went. 

Aha ridhjok. 

Ah laisi. 

Tiiou wentest. 

Nd ridhjok. 

Ni laisi. 

Ho fPenl. 

Biya ridujok. 

IJ'd laisi. 

Go. 

llidh. 

Lai. , 

doing 

Bidha. 

Lainiyai. 

Gone. 

Ridhe. 

Laimim. • 

What is your name ? 

Nani inai Biini'ih? 

Nini dtii muh? 

* 

How old is the horse? I'd ghorii basik bilsi* 

# 

r ghora koy bossorni. 


' f i) 

saiii f 

How fav is it fioiu hero Kashmir bitsik shcld? Kashmir bisiii jduu ? 

to Cashmir ? • * 

IIovv many sons are Naufani nokobasikpiaa N^ni dwani nokai koy 
..tlierciuyouv father’s maiidc uksa ? jon siisi murg ? 

house ? 

1 have walked a longDdl anil chelasani rud- Tini dn panai durni ji- 
way to-day. ini ribajok. kin lajiim paisi. 

The son of my uncle Aui aunni pisa ua mi- Xui uantini sasawa t 
is married to her cliiksini anaklio jik magjuni jauuu joni 

sister. dohjok. biyd niksi. 
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KmjUsh. Garo. Konch. 

In tho house is the Nolenind ghoiit gnpiik-Nok hhitnii) gliui’c bok- 
sachllc of the white ni jiii diiud. niyimi jiu toa. 

horse. 

Put the sad<llc on hisBmi junilsl jm gutbo. U'diii kiinjiiai jin hiklia. 
back. • ' , ' 

I have beaten'his son Bind pi'-dko and bahol/ani sdsawan ah pahai 
with nianv sUii)L'S. dokotii. toka snksi. 

lie is grazing Iho cat-ILidch sakan nidchi» Ilakan kdiawdy machu 
tic on the top of the mogd tuna. datantii. 

hill. 

He is sitting on a horse ird bol Jdlah glioran T7a pdnelnihai gliov.au- 
under that tree. asdho dnha. wai nia.snha\' taidh. 

His bvotlicr is tailor Bini adi bhii abi giipa-LTani blnii I'laiii jlninow- 
than his sister. ndba dhala. * niba mala. 

The price oC that is U'ani dam gonsa ddulli. H'ani dam dui taka ek 
two rupees and a , adiilli. 

half. 

My father lives izi that Ilai U'a nok chonan Uu nok pnlawe aid awd 
small house. nhni afa dnhd. toud. 

Give this rupee to him. 1' ddna biko ron. 11/ika lidni lakha. 

Take those rupees from r daha bicha rabha. T taksi udni la. 

liim. , 

Beat him wtdl and Biko name dokbo ara lydiii khub tok ara khu-*^ 
bind him with rope.s. bagacha khd donbo. rngati kliaitdn. 

Draw water from tho*Khda m'kho chi khobo. Khuani tika khon, 

• • 

well. • 

^\^alk bef(jre me. ATiniskiih ri. Ani dgo le. 

• AVho.se boy comes be- Sani pisii nauni jilmdnii CJiaiii sdsd iiiui pusc 
liind you? • ribanha? paitn ? 

Fiom wliom did yoi^U'ako sunikho brira ? Han ehani gatai purla- 
buy that ? tdne ? «^ 

Fiom a sbop-keeper Shohni dukdndarsu bri- Odnwni dhkaiular iiiyui 
ol the village. ra. pnrlatauai. 
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Text and Translation of Balandshiliar lnscrq>fion. Puj 

rjlATA'PACIIANDRA GllOSIIA, 13. 

[llocoivod 13t]i Marcli, 1369.] 

Tho copper-plato iascviption, a translutiou ot wliicli is hereto ap- 
pcii<le<l, was pvo.soiitcd to the Society in h’ebruaiy, 1807 hy Mr. 
Wcb.ster, Colfcctor «f Balandslialuir. He says, ’it was found in a 
niiiiod gnrhco situated iji inojizah Manpnr, pergunna Agoiitha. The 
inscription records tlic giant of a village iiained Gmidaou made by 
one Aiuui<ja to a brahiifan of the F«7An Gtdm. The grant was made 
in the vernal ciiuinox of Samvat 1203. The ciigi avers were 
h'niusf has. 

Till) plate is in tolerable preservation, and ineasuros 1 foot 9 ineliea 
i>y I foot 1 inch. It would have been a useful link in the chain of 
Indian history of the time ot the first Mahoniedau invasion, if some 
coins or otiu'r inscriptions Avere forthcoming as corroborations of the 
dates and the names of kings immortalized in this plate. But as it 
is, the [date is a splitary laiidiiiark in the history of Kalinija, a name 
that conveys to the mind of the reader a vague notion of the sea-coast 
on the*south of Beftgal. The most inexplicable fact cc<nicctcd Avitli 
this [date is, that it Avas found so high up near Bahiiulshahar. 

Kalinga has no loprescntative in the coin cabinet, unlo.ss under 
some otlier name; and the names of the kings Uovinda, Chandiaka, 
^ Bhojadeva, Vikramaditya and Ananga,tliougli oecuningin many dynas¬ 
ties, are never coupled AA'ith the Kalinga country or theliodra family, a 
famil\ ([uite unknoAvn in the history of the Dcccan. Kalinga oxtend- 
od over a large tract of country from Oiissa to the Jfilgiris. It Avas 
never owned by a single sovereign. DilTdl’ent parts of it Avereat the 
same time owned by several potentates, and the Bodra dyjn^ty Avas 
one of tliosc petty chiefs. The kings of Orissa, for a long time hi 
the tenth, eleventh, tAvelfth, and thiitecnth n.‘enturies, walled them- 
selves soAmreigns of Kalinga and Karniita {KaUntja nava Icoti Karmte- 
^vara), though it is knoAVii, they had little to do with Karniita, Avhieli 
Lad its OAVu kings. Such assumptions of sovereignty over dominions 
which kings do not possess, are not rave, liodras probably OAvniug a 
small part of Kalinga, assumed the whole. , 

This race of kings is ([uito unknOAvn, unless the reading of tlie 
name is found fault with; and I admit, it may bo read otherwise. 
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Tlie reading of tlic letters is very dubious, and it is painful 

to observe Ibat the two principal names (of the place and of the 
family) wliich make tlie record important, are uncertain; so is also 
the ilato, the plate at that part being partly destr6ycd by time, and two 
letters are missing. The name of the family which was at first read 
as llodra, on second .thought appear^ to be Boniethjng different. It is 
most like Yudu; but the final t (fr) of the previous verb being 

combined with it, as it is in the inscription, would not appear so. 
It is spelt as if it were djn (^), the final I (?j;)being changed into d (^), 
and j («t), ns a matter of course, goes under it. The simple rules of 
Sandhi must, however, change the final t (?i) into j (5i), and not into 
d ;^) as it appears. On the other hand again, the word Yodii doec not 
begin with a \^)j, but a (^) y. The reading then is evidently some¬ 
thing else. Does the word stand for the Rahtor dynasty, a family 
that ruled at* Kanouj, and one of whoso' princes Grovindachandra 
reigned at about the time of the inscription, and whose name appears 
in the Fyzabad inscription (J. A. S. JJ., vol X, p, 9H) and also on 
coins f 

The letterg which were construed to be the name of the country 
Kfilinga arc very ’ambiguous and illegible. But considering the 
rude stage of the art of engraving, the much ruder instruments 
then in use, and the ignorance of tlie engravers, it may be safely 
assumed that the ^ there stamls for ^ and as the compound lettcis are 
not distinctly ivritti'n, the BT may be said to represent ■^. Thus we 
have the name of Kalinga. With the other reading of Kaniihth't 
( ) however the'passagc explains itself eipially well. Tlie 

I t 

pas.sage translated reads thus with Kalinya. 

* Then from the sacrifices of the virtuous king of Kalinga, was 
born of prowess, and splendour.” 

With JCanisIdlift, however, it reads as follows : -- 
* ‘ Then from him was born Ananga, the chief of kings, full of 
prowes,s and splendour, (as well becomes) the younger brother ofl 
(Yudishthira) D harmaitija.’ 

In the former reading, wo have to supply an « T to^I^?, while for 
tlie second we have to ussume a comparison. In either case, however, 
to give sense, the d T after «^T(Tmu.st be changed to’'T. 

The grant records the nam,es of princes of two distinct families. 
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tliough they are all grouped under the same family name. The record 
goes backwards to the fourteenth crowned head from the ^lonor. It 
l)egins with Chandraka who, it appears, must have been either the 
founder of the family, or was distinguislicd for some meritorious act. 
If the family name be Rahtor, Chandraka must have transferred the 
scat of government |roni Kanouj, and cstablisheil*himself in the now 
city. The seventh linear descendant from Chandraka is Ilaradatta, 
whose brother Bhogaditya or Homfiditya succeeded him. The name 
of this prince again is not clear, it may be read Bhogaditya or Homa- 
ditya. llis nephew Sri-kuliiditya followed him to the throne. After 
him, came Vikramaditya, the son of Ilaradatta. The last named 
prince was dethroned, it appears by his brahman minister, Vuhiipati 
who, on ascending the throne assumed the more royal name of Padma- 
dilya. Padmuditya is the founder of a lino, and the fourth from him 
is Ananga, the donor of the village. 

The names stand thus: 

I. , Chandraka. 

■ ■ I 

2. Dharanivaraha. 

I 

8. PrabJmsa. 

I 

4. Bhairava. 

5. Rudra. • 

6. Goviudaraja (surnamed Xii^orapa.) 

_I___ 

I 1 • •! 

7. Ilaradatta. 8. Bhogaditya.* — 

■ I ► I 

10. Vikramaditya. 9. Srikuhiditya. 

« 

Brahman Miiii.stor. 

• • 

II. Vnhupati (Padmaditya) 

I 

12. Bhojadeva. 

I 

13. Sahajfulitya. 

I 

14. Ananga. • 

The inscription is in modern Sanscrit, and the characters belong 
o the period immediately succeeding that of the Kiitila inscriptions 
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of ilic tenth continj. The date assigned to the inscription is conjec¬ 
tural, as the plate at that part is defaced by rust. Tlio words clearly 

recognizable are .the space iiitorvoning is just 

sulliciont 'for three letters. 

The faint impression of the first is something like '^fT, but the last 
traceable is a The intermediate has evidently, a rc/ihn on it. The 
combination would evidently be which may be interpreted as 

a misspelling of fT?i;n. The intcrcliaiigo of ^ and ^ is not mi- 
precedenied with the scribes and cngr.avurs yf this idate. The very 
first couplet of the iuscription has a similar error, is s])elt 

with a dental s at the end. There are many such errors ; in some 
pass.ages the final d has taken the place of a visanja, the two dots 
of which when joined, resemble the « T. The inscription uses three 
different forms of the palatal s, and the dislinction of the dental 
n iT and dental t Tf is not at all presoVved. The Kutila forms 
of iha^ /<«, d//a, (ja^ and cerebral arc perfectly preserved in the 
characters of the inscription, though the compound of the cerebral 
n W ■'vith 1 / ^ is like that of the modern Nagri’w. The fo.m 
however, appears once for nya. At some phnv-'s, the denta? s ^ is 
of the modern form, and at others as oM as that of the Vallabhi 
plate ot Giijrat. if/m is of the Allahabad Gupta form. The initial 
i and e are of a very old type, and it is curious to observe bow 
characters of very different antirprity are promiscmuisly used. 

The language of the inscription is not .at all pure and chaste, 
GrammaticahiiTor.s, especially mi.sapplications of case-terminations, are 
common. It is interesting to note that the inscription begins with a 
de.scriptive character, the per.«on<agos arc de.scribcd in the third person ; 
but as it conics to the* close, the method of reported speech is dis- 
'contiiuicd. The writer confounds the sayings of the kings with 
his own, and it is viiy difficult to render the pas,sages. Tliis is 
mainly due to the of the signs of (quotation in Sanscrit 

Grammar. The language is very like that of many other grants by 
similar potty chiefs. The last five lines are identical with those of 
Valavanna Deva, Virasningha Deva and Pratiijiadliavata Devn. 
(Compare A. R. vol. JX. p. 402, J. Am. 0. Soc., vol. VI. pp. 
538-54H.) 
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Translation. 

1. Om. Salutation to Kusivisvcsvara. Salutation bo to tlio God 
of gods (Siva), to the donor of all that is desirable, to fiiui, by whoso 
eight forms the three Worlds are enveloped. 

2. Praise be to moon-like Sarasvati, the fountain of nectar and 
the destroyer'of dajkiiess of previous (life), bcautitier (as a lotus) 
of the ocean of eloquence. 

!l. Those brahmans bless, from whom, even earth (land) given with 
devotion waits on the donor in the forms of gold and jewels. • 

d. Donations destroy sin and afford victory in this world. Tlie 
donor is sulTiciently blessed by gifts and donations to them (brahmans). 
VipriK purify the sin of their donor and the good solely engaged in 
their (brahmans’) worship arc blessed. 

b. There was a king named Ohandraka, renowned chief of the 
Rodra family. Ilis son w'as Dharanivardha and liis (son) was named 
Prahhdsa. 

6. From him was a king mgned JSImirava, and from him again, was 

kiiiff Ttiidra, fierce as the Mudra. Next, his son Gocindaraj (surnamed) 
the Yasorapa o^ irrcsfttiblc will, became king. • 

7. Ills son named linradalfa became king. Then was born 
Ti'ibhHvanudilya by whose own mountain-like body the immersed 
earfli was recovered. 

8. His younger brother Sriman Bliogdditya succeeded him a king, 
seeing whom men believed the day was two sighted. Srikulddityadeva 
powerful as night, son of his younger brother came on ndxt. 

9. Ilaradatta’s son on coming to ago assumed the name of Vilcrama- 
ditya. He was unequally virtuous. Ilia brahman minister Sriman 
Vuhupati more wonderful than ho, ascended the throne, uuc]er the 
name of Padmaditya, the celebrated lord of the world and halpatree 
of all riches. The irregular and formidable will of time was gained, 
and before illness (death) came on, his unblemished glory, more illns- 

«4riou8 than the autumnal moon, the jasmine and the lily, was published. 

10. From him was born the ruler of the earth named JBhoJadeva, 
profound in war and the most valorous of heroes in the field of 
battle. After him reigned Sahajadilya the king of kings, Avliose go¬ 
vernor of the liquor of riches was Hanavir as wise as Kesava; by whom 
(Sahajaditya) the sunken earth was rescued from the ocean and 

A 
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cherished, as it was raised by the tortoise (incarnation) and scorched 
by wliose i)owor (Iiis) enemies could not prosper. 

11. From him was uLiianja, the chief of kings, full of prowess and 
splondouV, (as well becomes) the younger brother of {Yudishtira 
Dharmanija.) lie learnt from great rishis (that) the presentation of 
land is the best off all gifts. Having been convinced lhat this gift is 
the best of all, ho searched lor a proper donee. 

• 12. There is Palhahr, a brahmana of the (Howjn family, son of 
Yishiiu and grandson of Sadhida, of Vatsa u^>tra and of live pravara^, 
kulin, the foremost of the meritorious. Bi'ing^.icrpiainteil with this 
donee, the lotus-eved juonaveh gianted the villiigo of (landva to him 
at the time of the o<piinox: and at a fortnnate moment seatol with 
his lace towaids the east. This village, properly hedged by long 
prescription,^ is to be enjoyed by him as long as the moon, the stars 
and the sun shine. 

1,3. To the fuliiic kitjgs of this family, having made my palms 
folded under my forehead, and having placed the two hands together, [ 
say, do not reverse this kiusnua, 

14. ifilny lands were given by Sagara and t)thcr kings, but his is 
the plough who owns the lands. He who encroaches the land given by 
himself or others, becomes a bcait so long as unnatural events do not 
haj)pcn. 

1.0. He who Kceivcs lands and he who gives them away, both 
performers of pious deed.s, always go to paradise. 

Written "liy Gadejiiha, grandson of lUjana, a kayastha of the 
Mathura fami^, and Pidesp^ara^ son of Sridhara of the Jdgar family. 
Inscribed by our graver fti Samvat 1233, Vaisiikha. 

* Transcription of the Inscription in Devanagri. 

vrf^ci: i 

^ 11 ^ifil W^fcT I 4^flr 
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^r^TfV?T^ t^ kw- 

vwm^ ^mr. 5il?:^T?rT^7^^T:TfVTTf?r: i ’f 

<T?27 ^ ?fif^T II | 

??TrTH li 

I ^ ^fsfT |j 

^^cf^sr: 

??: II wf^ f^- 

^»TTf^??iirrHT II ^lirr^r^ v^^T^i \ 

^FTcf kfim^- 

^rcT'7?r; ii ct^t^w^ wtri^r irr^T^tf^ f^^cT*. i ^F^iTiTT'wm^l?:. 

^ fiT3ri5 II wer; ^'tH=^WTr^<!r^:rwcTwf?T irfecr; i 


TO ^erm^^rr^TTOf ii ^fT:?crT t^r w- 

-V \ i ''CisN^ ' ■* ■^ 

nTHW^TfclT 1 ^^JTT^T To g?^t ^fUff^T^cTT TO I TOTT- 




I ■^^McT ’^mi tfti; xn^flfx|5fI?JcTJl 

nfift 1 TOT 

f >4 >4 

II TO f iT^mcilin! II TO 

iTT^fflfcr ^TSTT | TOWT 

II TO^T TO ?lT^f^^fTO: I HTHT^ HT- 

^T^TcT^JT^TTO: 11 ^TTOTOlRT^^Tf^W^> T^^T i^T- 
W 11 VTlf^^T ^jfjnn^T: I ^r^T ^TTO^f^ElfW^ 

cll’f II TTTTO ^ ^fcTTOcTJI ‘ ^tTT 

^TOf^fVl: I ^5f?J Mift TO TO cI^'t'1^ II ^- 

o> • 

^=iTtT?T:TOt’?T ^T'fTO^TO^Ct I ^ fTO^WTOlSTfcT TOTO<T- 
II ^rfcTJZ^TfcT ^ W^fiT ITTOf«T I TO tl 

^RfliSr fiiTO ^totOt^t ;. f^r^?r ^T^^ Jim^nTOftTOTO 
^T^^TO TOJTTO ^^ilTTO^T || ^r^$T:^f^- 

m ^fi:fTOf»lTOJI TOTf?r || TOtS*?!! 
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Tn a*foniiov p!i])«!r oii the iiistory of tlic Bunivi I’aco* it lias been 
ol.-itoil tliat the 3Liliii-]?.i-ilza-woiig I'olatos that kiiiy Kyiiii-tswa, 
yoiiu'^ovit son of Na-iM-tlii-lni-pa tii who reigned at Pu-guii, was 
ih'tffionod anil eventually niuvilerod by tlireo brothers of Shan race 
ill the year (ifiti, being 12(58 A. JJ.* 

The htiirv of tliose tliroe brother.s is thus related : In the roisrn 
of Na-va-tlii-ha-pa to, siirnained Ta-ruk-pyu-ipciig, the Tsau-hwsl or 
Cliief of Bliein-iia-kh.'i, a small Shan state, died, lei^ving two sons. 
Tliey tpiavrellcd regarding their inhcritaiico," and the younger, named 
Tlieiiig-kha-ho fled into Burma, whore he settled at Alyin-teaiiig, 
some thirty miles south of tlie present city of Ava. For many years 
an immigration of the Shan or T hai raec had been goi’ng on into 
the valley of the Irawati. They had estabiishod an independent 
h-ingdom im the ujiper portion of the country, and about the begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth century of the Christian era, had poured into 

* 'I'ticro is. as has before boon moiilioned, a discropanoy of seven years 
between this date, and that obtaiiiod by the totg,! number of years of 
the reigns of the kings of Piigaii, ending with tliat of Kyau-iswa. I have, 
howovor, eoiisidorod it bettor to aee.ept the year givea in tho tovt of tlio Ma.liii- 
Ra-ilzd-weiig,' namely GtiO of tlio Uunneso era (i= 1298 A. D.) as the year 
when the three Shan brotUcis eommououd to reign. 
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Assam. Dming tliut period also, they had, by their nnmbcrs and 
their superior energy, giiidiiully acquired considerable iidluenec 
within the hingdoiii of Buriiia. The young Shtin rrince, therefore, in 
coming to IBuriaa, probably settled where a colony of his own race 
already existed. He married, and had three sons and a daughter. 
The sons were nanu.d A-theng-kha-ya, lbi-dz;i-th«ug-g/an, and Thi- 
dia-thvi. His daughter’s name is not i\icntioued. Tlieing-kha-bo so 
managed tlnit hivS three .sons were taken into the royal .service, ajid 
they became great favouiites with the king. After tlm dcatli of 
Ta-ruk-pye-mong, his son and successor Kyau-tswa also fjivoured the 
Shan youths. The eldest A-theng-kha-yti received the district of 
Myin-tsaing as governor thereof; Ibi-dza-theng-gyan received 
Mck-kha-ra; and Thi-ha-tlii'i received Peng-lay. The three brother.s 
became rich and powerful. Their sister, who.so name is not given, 
was married to Prince Thi-ha-tlui, the second son of Ta-ruk-pye-meng, 
who was accidentidly killed in Pegu. 

The three Shun brothers after having deposed and murdered king 
Kyau-tswa, lived at Myin-t.saing in royal slate, and governed each 
his own province. The elder alone had a roy*nl palace demJting hi.s 
superior position. Queen Tsau, tho widow of Na-ra-tlii-ha-pa-td, 
who had suggested the conspiracy against Kyau-tswii, her step-son, 
retired to Pu-gfiu. Tho eldest son of Kyau-tswii, named Tsau-nhit 
was allowed to live in the ancient palace at Pii-gan, with the title of 
king. A younger sou, Meng-Sheng-tsau, was made governor of tho 
district of Tha-ret.* 

At this tiiqe the whole of the Shan states, cast of the Irawati, 
were independent, as also were Mogoiing, iMo-nliyin, Ka-le, and other 
states, west of the river.. The three brothers who now represented 
the Ancient Burmese monavcliy, had authority along the course of 
the river Trsiwati as far south as Tha-ret. It is doubtful whether 
they held authority iu Toungii. The dcseeiidaiit of the ancient 
kings, Tsau-nhit, was allowed to live quietly at Pugiin, where hs-* 
died in the year 6S7. And it may hcjiicntioiicd here, that his sou 
Tsau-mwonnit was also allowed to live quietly at Pugan. He died 
in the year 730 (A. D. 1308) being the last of the Pugiin dynasty. 

In the meantime the three Shan brothers' with their capital at 
* TJiis statement will be noticed saV»SGr]noutly. 
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Myin-tisaiiig rnleil over Avliat tcnitoiy remained of the Burmese 
kingdom. The youngest brother TIu-lia-thrt, snrnamcd Ta-tsi-shcng, 
who was destined to ti'iinsniit the throne to liis posterity, at least 
during half a century, married a queen of tlio deceaseJ Kyau-tswa, 
named Meng-tsau-\i, and called in history Bw&-Tsau. Five years after 
tlie brothers ’had efitablishcd tlicii- power, the scoond brother lla-d/a- 
theng-gyaii died. Some years later or in 072, Thi-ha-thu poisoned 
his elder brother A-tlicng-klui-ya, and then succeeded to the sole 
power. • 

In the year 671, ^hi-ha-thu had searched for a suitable position 
on which to build a new city. He selected that upon which the 
city ‘of A-wa or Ava, was afterwards built. But supernatural 
obstacles prevented the work from being accomplished. Being then 
guided towards tlie south, in digging for the foundation of a pagoda, 
a golden plant in flower was discovered. The king was then con¬ 
vinced that this was a fortunate spot whereon to build a city. The 
city was therefore built in the 3 scar 674 (A. D. 1312), and called Pan-ya 
from flie golden flower having been there obtained. The name was 
gradually changed ftito Peng-ya. The city was^also Sailed Wi-za- 
ya-pi'i-ra. 

King Thf-ha-thu Ta-tsi-shong was now publicly married to 
QiiTcn Bwd-tsau, witlow of king Kyau-tswa. She was a daughter of 
Ta-ruk-pyo-meng by one of the inferior Queens, and coiisocpicntly 
half sister to Kyau-tswd. She resided at Piigan. On her arrival at 
Pau-ya, she performed with the king the usual royal ceremonies of 
formal entrance into the palace, enthvoncpient bencatji the umbrella, 
and solemn pouring out of water. The palace life was now ordered 
in every thing according to the ancient customs of the kings of Pugaii. 
The son of the Queen by the late king Kyau-ts\Va, named l/-za-nd, 
was adopted by Thi-ha-thu, and declared ElA-sh^-meng'or Crown- 
Prince. The sons born to Thi-ha-thu by Queen Bwa Tsau were 
Kyau-tswa and Nau-ra-htA To complete tho king’s happiness and 
confirm his royal title, if that worn ncces.sary, a white elephant 
was captured in the forests and brought to the city. From this 
event the king assumed the title of Ta-tsf-sheng. He married a 
second Queen, or now gave high rank to his previous wife. She was 
of Shdn race. She had given birth to a son, A-theng-kha-y4 (so 
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cnlUvl iiftei Ills patoi nal niiclo) ami nainctl also Nj'a-ywoin-iij^ai uml 
T^au-y\v(>ll; also to a daiightor Tsau-pi'i-lai. This (laii{^liU*r was 
man it'd to Pwcnt^-lila-u, wlio was made governor of Toimg-dweng, 
and wlio probably belonged to the ancient royal race. 

The king notwithstanding the prccantiona he had taken, became 
alauned at the sepposod designs of his sons, by his two chief 
Queens. The two elder princes, the Crown Prince and A-theiig- 
kha-yii, kept large bodies of armed men in the provinces they 
governed. A-theng-klia-ya at length recei\cd, cither appaiently or 
really, against the wi.^h of his latlier.tho province of Tsa-gaing. 
Tmmediately after taking po.sse.'.sion, he deehuod liiniself indepen¬ 
dent, with a huge tract of country under him to the noilh.-vard. 
This is said to have hceu aeeomplishod about the ^ ear ()77 (A. I). 
1315). King Thi-ha-thii Ta-tsi-sheng reigned altogether fonrloeu 
years, ten of which were parsed at his own city Pan-) a. The histo¬ 
rian thus sums np the clnuacLcr of this king; “lie uas very 
sagacious. Tl(‘ loved his stms, and bcliiiyed so as not to offend any of 
them. Towards (»tlior countries he behaved as one would, if *1)1.100(1 
over a hot lire. To his own subjects as to a cool jar of wat<*:’ plac^cd 

I 

in one’s emlaace.” He died in the ye.ar t)S4. 

Thi-ha-tliii Ta-t.sf-sheng was sueceeded by liis adopted son P'-'-sa-na, 
son, as has already been stated, to the deposed king Kyaii-tsna. IJi-za- 
na’s half brother Kyaii-t.sna, offspiing of the niariiage of his niollier 
13wa-Tsau Avith king UJii-ha-tliu, after a lime began to intrigue 
against bim, and acfpilred gieat inllneuco. He i.s said (o have pos.s(‘s.sed 
five Avhito elejdiants, wliieh is considered a sure .sign of rightful 
kingly poAvor. Tl-za-na,‘liGAA'cvcr, reigned for twenty \ears and then 
annoupced lii.s Avish to devote liiinself to icligion. He abdicated the 
throne by going aiit from the palace by the Avestern gate, while his 
half brother Kyan-tsAva entered by tlio eastern gate. IJ'-za-nti retired 
to a niona.sterj^, and .afteiAvards became a hciiuit in a forest of the 
province of Mek-kha-ra. ^ 

Kyau-tsAva Avho took tlic name of Nga-tsi-sheng, from iJio five 
white elephants he OAAmed, ascended the throne in the year 704. 
Jealous of the independent kingdom established by liia half brother 
A-tlieng-kha-yA Tsaii-yAvori at Tsa-gaing, ho, before coming to the 
throne, had tried to have him assaKsinated. The plan, hoAvever, failed, 
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and (liiriiij^ liis reign, he does not appear to liavf' l)cen strong enough 
to interfere with the dynasty of liis relations at Tsa-gaing. This 
Icing reigned only eight }cars. 

lie was siK'cecded Ry his >jon, also named Kyau-tswii, who ascemled 
the throne in the year 71‘2. This king married a daughter of the 
governor of ‘Tha-rpt, called Tha-ret-meng-slieng,-tsan, who was said 
to be a son of the deposed king of Pii-gan, Kyaii-tswa. This king 
desired to he on terms of friendship with his cousin the king who 
leigned at Tsa gaing. 'lie married a daughter of that king. Tie 
reigned nine years. _ liis brother Na-ra-tlin then ascended the throne. 
Alter he had reigned five )eai’s, Pan-ya was attacked by the Man 
Slnnis, and the king was taken piisonor. Ily this name is meant tlio» 
Slians of the kingtlom of Pong, of which the city of Mo-gonng, in 
the valley of the upper Irawati, was the capital. This city wis 
called 1)}'the Shans jMong-inao-rong. King Na-ra-thn, from having 
been captured, is called Man-pa Na-ra-tlui. The Shans appear at once 

to havT retn-ated with their piisouer, and with thiee white elephants, 

* * 

whiefi pr(d)al)ly formed the groat ohjcct of their expedition. After 
his caj^rtniVj an eldei* brother, })robaldy a half hiDther liy a eoncubine, 
was placed on the throne with the title of l.''zanii Byoung. But after 
three numlhs the city of Pan-ya wa.s taken Ijy a Prince called Tlui- 
dff-nieng-l)ya, who became suprenne and founded t.hc city of Ava. 

These ev'onts have brought the history of the kings of Myiii- 
tsaiiig and iVin-y.a down to the year 72G of the Burmese era. The 
Ma-liii-Uii-dzia-wciig then relates the history of Llic line of Princes 
who leigned at Tsa-gaing, and who w^ore eoidemporarv with tho.se 
who reigned at llic other two cities. It wnis this branch whicli brought 
about a uew revolntion. ^ 

It has already hoon seen that a son of king Tlii-ha-tlni. Ta-tsi- 
sheug by a Shan mother, made himself iudt'pendenl, and reigned at 


Tsa-gaing under the title A-theng-kha-ya ^Tsan-ywon. This was 
•in the year 077 = A. D. BUS. He died after a reign of seven years, 
and though In*, left three sons and a dangliLer, ho was snecceded by 


his half brother Ta-ra-hya-gyu 


After Ta-ra-bya-gyi had been four¬ 


teen years on the throne, his son Shive-doung-tet rebelled, and in 
the year 01)8, dethroned his father. On this, the widow of kim^ A- 
theng-kha ya Tsau-ywou fled with her children. The family eon- 
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sisto*! of tlirco soil'!, .iiid a danglitcr naincil Tso-inong, wlio Wiis 
iiiiivricil to a yoiiii !5 man of nncortaiii lineage, called Tha-do-tslioiig- 
liticn. The family concealed ihomselvcs for some time in the hills 
of Mcng-duii. They were, however, captured and brought to the 
city. Kut a party was raised against the usurper, and he was killed 
by a Shan attendantj after a reign of throe years. The mibles were un¬ 
willing to restore Ta-ra-bya-gyi, and ho was put to death. This opened 
the way to the family of A-thcng-kha-ya Tsau-ywon. 'riie elde.st son 
named Kya-tswfi was raised to the throne in lire year 701. lie reigned 
ten years, and was siieccoded by bis brother Nan-ra-hta IMeng-rai. 
This king reigned only seven montlis. The youngest brother Ta-ra- 
^ya-ngai then became king, but died after a reign of three years.- 
The sister of these three br«)thers. now entitled Tso-meug-ko-dau- 
gyi, still remained. She had formerly, as already mentioned, la'cn 
married to Tha-do tsheng-htien, now for the first time declared to 
be of the race of the ancient kings of Ta-goung. lie had died, but 
by that mariiage T.so-mcng-ko-dan-gyf had a sou named Kudiu-la, 
and two daughters, Shcng-tsau-gyf, and Tsau-iim-mti. The mbthor 
now married rJeug-byouk. He was not of royal'race, hut in light (*f 
his wife ho wa.s raised to the throne, and took the title of Thi-ha- 
pa-te. As the young Ibince llii-hii-hi was, (believed to bo) through 
his father, descended from the ancient Burmese royal race of la- 
goung, ho was sent to govern that province, which wa.s subject to 
Tsa-gaing. Ho was then sixteen years of age, and assumed the 
name of Tha-do-mtuig-bya. Aftei’ some years, he was attacked in his 
government by a Shun force from IMogouug under a chief, called Tho- 
kliyiu-bwa. Tliis attack was made at the instigation of Na-ra-thii, 
the kin" of Paii-y.a. Tagonng was taken, and Tha-do-meng-hya with 
difficulty escaped, and fled to Tsa-gafng. There his step-father 
Meng-byoiik Thi-ha-pa'te, enraged at the lo.ss of Tagonng, put him 
in irons. The Mogoung Shans advanced in great force and attacked 
Tsa-gaing. The king was obliged to abandon the city, and retired,* 
by boat to Kya-kbat-wa-rd on the Irdwati. The Shan general saying 
that king Na-va-thii had given him no assistance in the war, now 
attacked ami took the city of Pun-ya, which ho plundered. He also 
took Na-ra-thu prisoner. The Shans then retreated. 

When Meng-byonk, king of Tsii-gaing, abandoned that city, and 
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fled to Kya-lfhat-wa-ra, tlic people wlio accompanied him, were much 
discontented. Tha-do-nicng-bya found many adherents, and put his 
step-father to death. He then determined to take possession of the 
cities, whicli liad bc*en plundered and abandoned by the Mogoung 
Slums, lie first advanced to I’aii-ya. There ho found U'-za-na Byonng 
raised to thrf vacant throne; but he put him tij death, and declared 
himself king of Piin-ya and Tsa-gaing. Ho, following the custom 
of the ancient race, married his sister Tsan-iim-ma, who had been 
Queen to Kyan-tswa, Na-ra-thu, and U'-y.a-na Byoung, the three last 
kings of Pau-ya. This event occurred in the year 726 = A. D. 
1361. 

Ttia-do-mcng-bya had now no rival to oppose him. He deter¬ 
mined to build a now city, and in the same year, that Pan-ya and 
Tsagaing w’cre destroyed, the city of Awa, Eng-wa, or A-va, was 
built. The Pali, or sacred name, of it was lla-ta-na-pu-ra (city of 
gems). The position on the left bank of the I-ia-wa-ti, a little below 

the mouth of the stream, failed Myit-ngc, had long before been 

• • • 

predicted by Gau-da-ma as destined to be the site of a great city. 
Dreams and omenS now confirmed the ancient prediction. The 
work of founding the city was carried on with a degree of energy, 
prompted by the conviction of the great destinies which were thereby 
to*be accomplished. Lakes and swamps weie dammed and drained. 
Pagodas were built, and the city wall marked out. The king’s palace 
was raised in the centre, and w’as the citadel of the whole work. 
Tha-do-meng-bya now ruled over the country all round Ava, Tsa¬ 
gaing, and Pan-ya. Toung-ii also is said lo have been subject to 

f 

him. The cities of Nga-nway-giin, ToiMig-ilwcng-gyi, and Tsa-gu, 
were independent. The king first proceeded to reduce ^Tsa-gii. 
On the way, he stopped at Pu-gaii, and there received the,homage 
ol Tsau-mwon-nit, the last nominal king of the Ihi-gaii dynasty, 
lie was unable to reduce Tsa-gii, which held out under the governor 
•Thein-ga-tini. In the following year, he took Ti)ung-dw^eng-gyi; and 
in the year 729, he again marched against Tsa-gii. The chief made 
an obstinate resistance, and during the siege, Tha-do-meng-bya 
caught the small-pox. He set out to return to Ava, but feeling that 
ho must die, sent on a confidential servant or minister, named Nga- 
ni'i, with orders to put his queen Tsaii-um-ma lo death, so that she 
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iniglit not lall to his successor in the tlnoiic. lie dictl soon after, 
having leigneil seven months in Piin-ya and three years in Avii. 
The history denounces him as a man of savage and cruel disposition 
who altogether disregarded religion. He left no children, 

Tlie servant of Tha-do-meng-bya having reached the i)alace, told 
queen Tsau-um-iua the older he had received. She turned him from 
his purpose, and offered him the govmnnient of Tsa-gaing. This he 
accepted, and after a time crossed the livcr to take possession. 
There being no direct heir to the throne* the nobles offered it to 
Tln-la-Wci, the governor of Ka-mai-then. lJut .he refused, and .at 
Icngtii thet' chose his brother-in-law, Ta-ra b\'a T.sau-kai, governor of 
the district of A-myin. lie was cho.sen king near the close ol the 
year 7*20 ; but by the advice of the astiologcrs, he did not ascend the 
palace until the beginning of the year 7d0. He took the title of 
Meng-kyf-tswa-tsaii-kai. This king was already maniod to a grand¬ 
daughter of A-theiig-kha-Mi Tsaii-ywou, the first king of Tsa-gaing. 
Her name was also Tsau-iim-ma, with’ the prelix 'J'sa-gaing, to dis¬ 
tinguish lier. The descent of Meng-kyi-tswa, both from tli’e old 
race of tiro t*ugau kings, and from tlic family of the tliiJe Sliaii 
brotlieis, is then carefully traced in the Ma-b.i-ll:l-dza-\veiig. It is 
shown in the following table. 

Na-i'a-tliMia-i)ii-ti', king of I’ligati. 


Ky.an-Lswii, 

Rucceedod his father as 
king. Depo.scd and 
iiiuidiM’cd Jjy the tl/roc 
Sliau bruihurs. 


Ttiarct Jlyo tsa 
Mtiug Sheug Taau.; 


A danjirhtci' of. 


Thni-ga-)j(j,uiunc not 
gfven, sihter of tlic 
llirco Shun hrothors. 


. ■ ■ I . 

. i’yi jUoag 'I’lii-ha-tliii. 


A (laughter named 
^ tSheng inyat hlu. 


Eldest son 
My in tsaing 
ghvvd nan 
Sheng. 


I 

Second son 
Tyi Mcng 
Tsan kau 
nouug. • 


I 

Third son 
Ta-ra-by a Ts.iu- 
kai. iiccanio 
king with the 
tifclis of Meiig 
kyi-tswa T.sau- 
kui. 


Tsau-pu-lai 
a daugliLcr, 
married Lu 
Thi-wa-la, 
govoriior of 
iia-iuai-thcii. 


I 

Tsiiu-inyat, 
a diuightur, iiiar- 
riocUo Thein-ga- 
thu-t.sau-iumiig, 
governor of 
i sa-gu. 
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B}’’ tin’s pedigree Meng-kyi-tswa was only on his mother’s-side 
descended from the family of the famous three Shan brothers. His 
father Mcng Shciig Tsan, was tlic son of the deposed king of Pugdn, 
the last of the ancient face whp held sovereign authority. From the 
internal evidence of the history, this appears very doubtful, as the 
chief intlutMice'in thp government is evidently ampng those of Shan 
race. It is probable that this [)edigree has been arranged in later 
times. 

, Of the early history oi Mcng-kyi-tswa and his father, it is stated, 
that (luiiiig the disturbances after the second invasion by the Chinese, 
and the murder of king Kyau-tswsi by the three Shan brothers, the 
king of Arakan invaded the province of Tharot-inyo, where Meng- 
Sheiig-T.sm, a son of king Kyau-tsvva, was governor. He and his 
family were all taken prisoners and carried to Arakan. After a 
time they were rcIeaM'd, amf Meng-Sheng-Tsau brought* his fanjily 
tt) Pan-ya Hi.s youngest son was sent to T.sa-gaing, where Ta-ra-bya- 
ngai was tlicn king. The son, became a favourite with that king, 
and liis former name was then changeii to Ta>ra-bya. He received an 
appointm^ul, and gradually actpiiriug much influence, wds at length 
made governor of the province of Amyin. The year after Mcng- 
kyi-tswa obtained the throne, he went out with a large retinae to 
ropafi- the great tank of Mcit-liti-la, which had burst its banks. While 
tligging there, they found several golden images with inscriptions, 
whieli showed, tliey represented the sons and daughters of the race 
of the Long-dzeng kings of Siam. The kin^ on inquiring from an 
old man of the place, was told there was a tradition that these had 
been, buried by king Alonng-tsj-thu (who "died A. D. 1160), who 
originally dug or embanked the tank; and it was said the images 
were those of tlie rulers who should come hereafter. In the ’year 
73‘2, Tshcng-phyii-Sheiig-Biiigyaii, king of Hiftithawa-ti, sent am- 
hassadors with a letter and presents to Mcn,a>-kyi-tswa. The two 
kiags agreed to linvo a friendly meeting on the border of the two 
countries. This was done. They gave mutual pledges of friendship, 
exchanged presents, feasted together, and then separated. Tlie same 
year the chiefs of Ka-ld and Mo-nhyin fought together. Each ap¬ 
plied to the king of Ava for aid, and tendered his allegiance. But 
5 
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tlie king, by the advice of his wily minister Tsin-ta-pyit-gyi, let them 
fight nntil they were exhausted and then dominated both. 

In the year 735, Meng-Blu-ld the king of Arakan died. There 
being no direct heir, the nobles of the country offered the throne to 
Meng-kyi-tswd. By tho advice of Tsin-ta-pyit, ho would not keep 
that country as a part of his dominion, on account of the diflicnlty of 
controlling it; but he appointed his uncle Tsau-mwun-gyi as a tribu¬ 
tary king. That prince proceeded with a force, and established 
himself in that country. In the following year, messengers with 
presents arrived from the chief of Zinimay. At this time, the king’s 
elder brother Tsau-ran-noung was governor of the province of 
Piome, In the year 738, he with much apparent cordiality invited 
the chief of Toungu, Pyan-khyi-gyi, to a friendly interview and then 
murdered him. The king derived great satisfaction from tiiis event, 
and in his joy sent his brother a royal robe and regalia. In the year 
742, the king of Arakan Tsau-mwun-gyi died. By the advice of 
Tsin-ta-pyit, the governor of the province of Ta-lup, named Tsau- 
mi, was stdccted to succeed him. But he grievously oppressed the 
people, so ihat they rebelled, lie was oldigcri to lly, and crossed tho 
mountains to Tsa-gu. Tho Arakancse then placed on the throne 
Kyau-tswti, the grandson of Nan-kya-gyi, and remained independent. 

In the year 745, Tsheng-phyi'i-Sheng-Bingyai'i, king of Pegu, died. 
He was succeeded by his son Bingya-nwd, styled lla-dza-di-rit. At 
that time, Louk-byd was chief, or king, of Myonng-mya in the province 
of Pu-thein or Bassein. Mut-ta-ma ('Martaban) was subject to king 
Byat-ta-ba. In 748, the chief of Myonng-mya proposed to the king 
of Ava a combined attack on ITan-thi-wa-ti (Pegu), begging Kirn as 
supesior to take the kernel of what was acquired, and leave to 
Mycning-mya the husk only. The king consulted with his groat men, 
anti it was determined to invade Pegu. The king’s eldest son, the 
crown prince, led a force down towards Pegu by the Toungu route^ 
through the valley of the Poung-lonng river. A second cobiiiin 
under the king’s second son, Meng-Tshw^, marched by tho IrJiwati 
route, through the province of Tha-ra-wa-ti. The left column ad¬ 
vanced, and took the city of Pan-gyan. The right column took the 
city of IJlaing. But the two princes were not able to combine their 
forces, and though iii some, actions they were successful, yet tho 
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younger prince suffered a severe defeat from the king of Pegu. The 
two princes then consulted, and as the rains were near at hand, when 
military operations by laud in Pegu are impracticable, alid as Louk- 
bya did not appear to •render^ assistance, they retreated. The king 
of Pegu, fearing another attack, sent presents and a letter to Mcng- 
kyi-tswa. These were well received. But the Myoung-mya chie^ 
also sent to make excuses for his failure to co-operate, and urged 
another invasion of Pegu. In the following year, therefore, the king 
sent another army. The, advance was made only by the line of the 
Trawati. The force consisted of a largo army, and a considerable 
Hotillu, which the king accompanied in person. The king’s son Pyin- 
lsin-ny3ng with a force was left to guard the ca 2 )ita]. In passing 
down the Irawati, the, Mgouug-mya chief joined the king at the 
entrance to the Pu-thein river. The Burmese force again marched to 
Illaing and llie town of Mau-bi. The Talaings ther{? had strong 
stockades, which the king of Ava could not take, llis aniiy suffered 
much from sickness, and he was obliged to retreat without effecting 
anything. 

In the year 751, tJio king married his son Mcng-TsJiwe to the 
daughter of Tlio-ngaii-bwa, the Shan chief of Man.* The same year 
the king’s ally, Louk-bya, thechied of Myoung-mya, was attacked by 
Ba-dza-di-n't, king of Pegu. Louk-bya was taken 2 )visoncr. His son 
Ph 3 \a-kwan, and his son-in-law Pliya-kyin fled, and took refuge with 
Mong-kyi-tswa. The former received the district of Tsa-leug, and the 
latter that of Prome, uach for his support. In the same year the 
king of Pegu, suspecting the loyalty of his sou Pau-lau-kyan-dau, 
determined to put him to death. The i)Mince went* to the great 
jragoda at the city of Pegu, with those who had been sent to kill 
him, made offerings, and thus prayed: “ If I have .imagined the. least 
“ evil against my royal father, may this body when it dies, suffer in the 
‘‘ eight great hells, and in the hundred and eighty-eight small hells; 
“ and may I never meet the future Phra. But if I have not imagined 
“ any evil against my royal father, then when this body dies, may it 
“ be conceived in the womb of a royal Mran-ma, and be born; and 
when of age, may I conquer and oppress the Taking country.” 
Having uttered this imprecation, the prince drank the water of 
truth, and wtis forthwith killed by the executioners. Ail this was 
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told to -the king his father. Prince Pau-lau-kyan-dau trans¬ 
migrating, was conceived in the womb of Shcng-mi-noiik, the consort 
of Meng-Tshwe, son of king Meng-kyi Tswa. When she became 
pregnant, the princess desired to cat a mango from a ticc at the city 
of Da-la, in the Talaing country, and to have other dainties tlicrefroni. 
Her husband, the Pyin-tsing Prince Mtmg Tshwe sent a messenger 
with a letter and presents to the king of Pegu, asking for hi.s requc§t 
to be complied with. The king of Pegu returned presents of fruit, 
which the princess ate of, and ' in duo timej in the year 752, gave 
birtli to a son wlio was named Meng-rai-kyau-tswa. 

No event of great consequence occuried during the rest of the 
reign of Meng-kyi-tswa-Tsaukai. He reigned tliirty-three years. 

His son Tsheng-phyii-Shcng succeeded him, but reigned only seven 
months, when be was murdered by Nga-uouk-tsan, the governor of 
Tagoung. The next brother, Pyin-t.sing-Meng-Tshw^, was then placed 
on the throne in the year 7t)3 (A. D. 1401). He is also called 
Mcng Khonng. In the year 705, the king of Arakan, named Htau- 
ra-gyj made an incursion into the provinces of Yau and Loung-She, 
The king dtAermiued to send an army into Arakan, in order co punish 
the perpetrator of this insult. His son Meng-rai-kyau-tswa, though 
only thirteen years of age, was sent witli the force. Tlie army of 
the king of Arakan was defeated, and he himself was slain. ’The 
Burmese then occupied Arakan, and the governor of Ka-le, a son-in- 
law to king Mcng Khoung, was made king of that country with the 
title of A-nau-ra-lita. Prince Meng-rai-kyau-tfilva then returned home. 

In the year 766, the king of llau-tha-wa-l i, lla-ma-ngya or Pegu, 
styled lia-dz4-di-rit, collected a great fleet of boats and a large army, 
and advanced up the river Ira-wa-ti. King Meng Khoung collected a 
force to oppose him. hut the Tabling king was all powerful on the 
river. Ho reached Jerome, but did not dare to land and attack it, as 
it was defended witli cannons and muskets.* His fleet then went on 
to Myo-diii, which also could not be taken. But he captured all biJlits 
upon the river, and steadily proceeded up the stream. He reached 
Ava, but not entering that city, remained at Tsagaing on the opposite 

* As the year 766 cf the Uarmeso lira would correspoud to A. D. 1401, the* 
allusion to ^una nrid muskets in Uurmtili, is ratlier remai-ksiblc. The curliest, 
though doubtful, albision in Indhiu Hislurj to guus and gnn-carriages refers 
to the year 1366. Ywh* Elliott’s llisteriaus, p. 8?>i. THKEoiroii. 
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bank. King Meng Khoung was much alarmed, but a religious man 
of Pau- 3 'a, a man of groat learning, styled Tsa-gyo-thii-myat, umlor- 
took to make the king of Pegu, by the mere force of I'liowlodge and 
eloquence, abandon his onteiprize and return to his own country. 
The king of Ava wiote a letter to the king of Pegu, and Tsa-gyo-tliu- 
inyat was adjnitte(l to an interview with the jatler on board the 
royal state boat. A long conversation on religion and the duties of 
kings ensued. The result was, that king Rii-dzu-di-rit, persuaded by 
the eloquence of the religious man, that peace was good for all 
people, and the only consistent course for a pious king, determined to 
return to his own country. Before leaving, he took to pieces his own 
gohkn boat, to build a monastery at Siiwd-kyet-yct, near Tsa-gaing. 
But notwithstanding this abandonment of his expedition, he again 
invaded Burma in the following year. He, as before, advanced up to 
Promo with a vast ilotilla? The king of Ava came with an army to 
defend that city. The king of Pegu tlivided his forces to blockade 
the city, and placed a^trong Jiody of men on the northern side of it. 
But before this could be ‘accomplished, a quantity of rice laden on 
horses*was thrown*into the oity, which thereby was saved from 
famine. The king of Pegu now established hnnself on the west 
bank of the river, llis flotilla kept the stream in his power, but 
tlffflc of his regiments, left isolated on the land to the north of the 
oity, weie attacked and cut to pieces. Though not able to take 
Promo, the king of Pegu was still master on the river. He sent 
three hundred boats up the stream, which burnt Myc-dai, Tha-rct 
and other cities to the north, and ravaged flio country, from whence 
the Burmese army drew their supplies.* This forced king Meng- 
Khoung to sue for peace. At first, Ra-dza-di-rit sent an unfavourable 
reply. He refeircd to the reception given by the king of Biirma to 
his rebellious subject, the chief of Myoung-jnya, and returned the 
presents offered him. The king of Burnia^ had taken prisoner a 
jralaingnobleman, styled Tha-mein-dzeip-byai, who had two, ilaughters 
in the palace of the king of Pegu, aud both of whom had accompanied 
him in his expedition. The king of Burma now offered this noble¬ 
man his liberty, if he influenced his daughters to persuade Ba-dz^- 
di-rit to nialvo peace. The king of Pegu, through their entreaties, 
and against the advice of his nobles, again entered into negociations. 
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Tlic two kings exchanged presents and, on an appointed day, 
proceeded togcllicr on foot, and inind in hand, to the great pagoda 
wliich crowns a hill overlooking the Irawati. There they solemnly 
promised to observe their engagements to eaeh other. The boun¬ 
daries of tlioir kingdoms were marked out, the city of Prome being 
allowed to belong to Burma, and the kings then sepavuted. After¬ 
wards the king of Pegu mamed the sister of king l^Ieng Khoiing, 
the prkicess being sent by land from Ava by the Poung-loung route. 
The marriage was celebrated on the frontier in a pavilion or temporary 
palace, “whereby,” says the history, “the two kings were united as 
onc’piccoof gold, and their friendship was warm as living fire, and 
clean as pure water.” , 

But this good understanding was of short duration. In 768, king 
Mciig-Khoung made Meng-rai-k 3 MU-tswa, liis son, Ein-She-meng or 
crown prince, '.ind married him to the daugliler of Ta-ia-phya-gyi, the 
governor of Pu-Uhan. The king’s biother Thi-ri dze-yu-lhu-ra, go¬ 
vernor of Tsagaing, was offcjided at the young^princo being raised to 
this distinction, lie raised a rebellion, but was defeated and made 
prisoner. TJie king pardoned and rcjeaseil him but he fled gnd took 
refuge with the kiUg of Pegu, whose sister he had married, lie Avas 
received with distinction, and from that time the king of Pegu no 
longer sent presents or tribute wduch, since the last arrangement,,he 
had been accustomed to do. 

In Aiakan, after A-nau-ra-hta had been placed on the throne, the son 
of the deposed king Iltau-ra-gyi, named Na-ra-meit-hla, lied and took 
refuge with king Ba-dza-di-rit. When the brother of the king of 
Ava arrived in Pegu, at h[s suggestion, an army was sent by the king 
of Pegu to Arakan to support the cause of Na-ra-meit-lila, This army, 
under tlic command of Tha-mcin-phyat-sa was successful. The king 
of Ava’s son-in-law, Anau-ra-hta, and his wife, the king’s daughter, 
were taken prisoners, and sent to Pegu; while Na-ra-moit-hla was 
placed on the throne of Arakan. Tlie king of Pegu put A-nau-ra-- 
hta to death, and his wife he made one of his principal <piccns. At 
this cruel and treacherous conduct king Mcng-Khoiing was much 
enraged. But as he and his enemy were nearly matched, he deter¬ 
mined, before going to war, to form alliances, so as to be able to crush 
his foe at once, lie addressed the king of Zimmay, informing him 
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of the bad faith of the king of Pogu after he had swom frienilshp at 
the pagoda of Prome, and invited liini to join in an invasion of Pogu. 
The letter was intercepted, and the messengers were seized. But Meng 
Khonng in his anger •determined at once to go to war. In vain his 
faithful ministers represented to him the great difficulty of pene¬ 
trating into a* country like Pegu at the season o^ the year when the 
rains were nigh at hand. The king Avould brook no delay. A large 
force under his own command, marched from Ava by the Toitngi'i 
route, in the month of Katshun 769. A force was loft at the capital 
to preserve order, and .several regiments were posted at Prome to 
guard that frontier, and collect and foiAvard provisions for the army 
by the Irsiwati river. The king of P(‘.gu made great preparations, 
to meet this attack. His army marched from the city of llan-tha- 
wa-ti, and took post iit the city of Tlia-kyi'n. His advanced guard 
under ]ja-g\vuu-cin met ‘with a repulse, and the Talaing army 
retreated to Pan-gyan, to await reinforcements soon expected from 
Pn-thein and Mnt-ta^pa. The Burmese now burnt all the towns 
and villages of the country they occupied. But the rainy season 
having ‘set in, it waTi found difficult to sn])p1y provisions, and the 
Pegiian army being reinforced, was enabled seriously to interrupt the 
communications of the Burmese. The latter now began to suffer 
frolh hunger, and king Meng Khoung was advi.sed by his ministers to 
ncgociate. But the wily king of Pegu wished ti) take him prisoner, 
and invited him to a meeting at the Kyaik-go Pagoda. This was 
agreed to ; but, at the last moment, the king of Ava, suspicious of 
treachery, would not keep his engagement. The Talaing officer 
La:gAVun-ein then undertook to seize kiTig l^Ieng Khoung by a 
sudden night attack. In this he was accompanied by the jjefugeo 
prince, the former governor of Tsagaing, who’ was to recognize his 
brother king IMciig Khoung. La-gwun-ein penetrated into the 
Burmese entrenched camp, and even into the king’s tai, or booth, but 
failed to capture him. Ra-dza-di-rft su.specting that the prince had 
not given hearty assistance, j)ut him to death. This dcspcv.ate night 
attack, which had well nigh succeeded, deeply alarmed king Meng 
Khoung. He now determined to retreat, hin^sclf leading, while the 
rear guard was commanded by an officer, styled Ra-may-then-tsi. The 
king of Pegu despatched La-gwun-ein in pursuit. He, marching 
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rfipiflly liy jniiglo paths, foil on the Bnnncsc ami killed many. Tlie 
retn'iitini*; army became utterly scattered, and the king mounted 
on a swift female elephant to escape. The army now Hying helter- 
skelter, became like a bale of cotton unloosed to the wind. The 
queen Sheng-mi-uouk was taken pri.suner, and being carried to 
king llil-dza-di-rit was taken into his harem. The chief (piecn, the 
howdah of w'hose elephant became loose and swung round, with 
didiculty escaped on another elephant. The rear guard alone pre¬ 
served discipline, and the Tahiings seeing tliein stand like a stockade 
of iron dai’ed not attack them. The king on reaching his capital 
was in deej) distress. His minister consoled him by relating 
many instances, where weak and iiisigniticanl creatures had been 
sneeessfnl over those far their superiors, because those superiors could 
not ov'ereoino tlu^ obslaeb's of iiatuio. Hearing these words, “ the 
burning distress of king Mcng Kboiing' was assuaged, as fire is 
quenched by water.” * 

Hut the king could not forgot the iii.sul^ainl iiijuiies he liad 
received from tlie king of Pegu. In the year TTl, lie again invaded 
that country. The c.\j)oditioii was nuMiccessfiil, but fioni the raiitious 
maiiiicr of proceeding, was not so di-astrous as before. The llurmose, 
the history states, had guns and muskets at Ihiti time. 


As all the direct attacks on IVgu had failed, another plan ibid 
anotln-r point of attack were now adopted. The king’s oldest son 
Meng-rai-kyan-tswa, the strange story of whoso hiith in the year 
752 has been related, now besought his father to appoint him to lead 
an army, to lescno bis motlier and sister from captivity. A largo 
army was. collected, and iiiavclied in the year 772 (A. D. 1410), by 
the IiHwati route. A large fleet was in company. The foice 
proceeded down and entered int<) the province of Pu-thein (Uassein). 
The prince first attacked the town of Myoung-inya, but failing to take 
it, proceeded to Pu-thein. Finding that there were many guns 
mounted there, lie blockaded the city, hut could effect nothing. 
was now suggested by one of the generals, that they should proceed 
into Aiakan, the king of which country had been supported by their 
enemy, the king of Pcgii. This advice was adopted. The Prince 
returned to Proiiu! and from thence crossed the mountains into 
Arakan. The king Na-ra-meit-lila was defeated, ami fled into the 
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Ku-la conntiy. Tlio l*rince appointed Lct-ya-gyi governor. The 
soudiorn part of Arakan, tlic province of Thau-dwai (Sandoway), was 
placed under T.suk*ka-to. Tlic [irince then returned to Xva wiiere he 
was received by his father with great distinction. 

The Arakfiuijsc nobles now applied for assistance to king Ra-dza- 
di-rit. lie sent an army in the following year,^773, which took 
possession of Saudow.iy. Prince iMong-rai-kyan-tswa was again 
sent to take it. IIo failed in an attack, but blockaded the town, and 
reduced the garrison to gueat distress. The soldiers were obliged to 
oat their very shields. The Tabling commamler now had recourse to 
a cunning artillcc. Tie caused a false despatch to be sent addre.s.sed 
to hiniKelf, announcing the adv.mcc of a large force coming to relievo 
him, and managed to have this intercepted hy the Rurnicse. The 
Pi inee called a council of war, and they considered it best to retreat, 
lie returned with his army fo Ava. Tiic Tabling army tlien marched 
on to the capital, Ar.dcau city. As the Arakanese and the king of 
Pegu were closely allied^ the goyenior Lot-ya-gyi who had been put 
in by tlfe Burmese; retired. * 

In the*vear 774, ihoTsan-bwa of the large Shan state «f Thein-ni 
Avas preparing to attack Ava. Information of his ’preparations was 
given by the Tsau-bwii of LTn-bouiig, and Prince Meiig-rai-kyaii-tswa 
AvasiMnt ag.xinst him The Tsau-bwii of Tlieiii-iii engaged tlio prince’s 
arm}’’, but was defeated and slain. The sons and son-in-law of the 
Tsau-bwii shut tliemsolves up in their fortifieil city, and called in the 
Chinese to help them. The prince, hearing of the advance of the 
Chiuciio army, proceeded by night with a part o*f his army, and lay in 
wait in a thick wood. Smldenly attacked tlmy were ut’terly dofcatoil. 
The prince then returned, and rc-invested Thein-ni. In the^ean 
time Rii-dzai-di-rit, king of Pegu, hearing that the. Burmese wcfc oc¬ 
cupied with Tliciii-ni, dclermiucd to attack Pjorno. On account of 
the guns, he was forced to keep at a distance, but hoped to starve out 
th^ garrison. While thus oniployod, hearing that .a Siamesje army 
was attacking Mut-ta-ma, he left his son Bi-ugya-Pu-thein in com¬ 
mand, and returned himself to Pegu. The prince Meng-rai-kyau- 
tswd having settled affairs at Thein-ni, arrived at Promo. The king 
of Pegu also returned there from the lower country. After many 
skirmishes, the Talaing force was finally defeated, and compelled to 
7 
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retire down the river. The Burmese pursued as far as tlic entrance 
to the Bassein river. The Prince determined to follow up the fugi¬ 
tives. He took possession of Da-la, of Da-gun and Than-lyeng 
(Syriain). Pu-thein and the whole of the^vestern portion of the 
Delta of the Ivawati submitted to him. Seeing such groat success, 
king Mong Khoung himself arrived. Numerous partial actions took 
place in the diflicult country of the Trawati delta, but nothing 
decisive was accomplished. The king of Pegu stirred up the Shan 
chief of Nga-thai-wi to attack the towns, and villages in the Ava 
teiritory. This ho did, and prince Tln-ha-tlui, who remained at 
home at the head of affairs, reporting the threatening state of affairs, 
the Burmese army was withdrawn. , 

But the prince, considering that he had almost been able to take 
the Ctipital of Pegu, and was only prevented by jiccident, determined 
to try his fortune once more. Tn 77G, the army wont down the river, 
and advanced towards Pu-thein. After some difficmlly, the stockade 
of Khai-boung was taken. The prince, Iniwover, could not take Pu- 
thein, and dotormined to return hiiu'.elf fo Ava ilpparently Ijo obtain 
reinforcements. He took with him several prisoners of high lank, 
but reinained there only seven days, and then returned to Pegu, 
bringing his wife with him. He established himself in the province 
of Da-la, but the city of that name appears to have been hcld»by a 
son of the king of Pegu, styled Bi-ngya- Da-la. ]\[eng-rai-kyau-tswa 
built several large boats, and having made himself liked by the men 
in command under the king of Pegu, the cities of Pu-theiu and 
Myoung-mya submittkl to him. 

At this time a serious difficulty threatened the king of Ava. 
Two^Shan chiefs of the states of Mau-dnn and Maii-kay had attacked 
Myc;du which was subject to Ava. The king had therefore punislied 
them, and they took refuge in the Chinese territory. They petitioned 
the Emperor of China that their wives and children were held in 
captivity by the Burmese, and asked for justice. A Chinese nyny 
therefore marched into the Burmese territory, and came down to Ava. 
After about a month, they became straitened for provisions, and sent a 
message to this effect: “You neither give up the wives and children 
“ of the chiefs of Man-dun and Man-kay, nor do you come out to 
“ fight. We will remain thus for three years. Or, if you will not 
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“ uegociatc lot a horse soldier from each army engage in single couihat; 
" if oar horse soldier lo.^es, we will retire ; but if yours is defeated give 
“ ns up the wives and children of the chiefs.” On hearing this, king 
Mong Khoung was fliuch disturbed, as his best soldiers wore all in 
Pegu. But one of the prisoners, brougld to the capital by the 
pi luce, named* Tha-jnein-pa-rdn, an officer of high rank and son-iii- 
biw to the king of Pegu, agreed to fight the Chinese elianipion. 
The duel was fought on horseback, and though the Oliinesc, or Tartar, 
was clad in armour, the i*egu chief came off victorious. The Chinc.^e, 
true to their word, then withdrew to their own country. 

In Pegu, the Burmese Prince Meng-rai-kyau-tswa was closely 
besieging the city of Da-la, which was held by By-ngya-Da-la, one 
of the .sons of the king of Pegu. Ra-dza-dl-n't was anxious to coni- 
muuicate with his son, but was unable to do so. One of his nobles, 
Ai-inwuu-la-ra planned th enter the place himself by* pretending to 
desert to the Bnrniesc. This was approved by the king. He was 
received with great joy by tlip Burmese prince, was entrusted with a 
command, and during a slcirniish managed to enter the city of Da-la. 
The Bflrmesc noAv considered they had him .safe. B«t after a few 
days, he let himself be launched on a raft bound up as a corpse upon 
the tidal stream, and so passed unmolested, floated by the tide, 
tliToiigh the Burmese camp and war-boats. When passed danger, 
he ro.se up and proceeded at once to his master at the city of Pegu. 
Having reported all he had seen, king Ra-dza-di-rit determined to 
relieve Du-la. He therefore marched w’ith a considerable force, and 
Prince Meng-rai-kyau-tswa was obliged to'retirc. He entrenched 
himself at a distance. The city of Da-la was thus relieved. Ra-dza- 
di-rit now, after much mancouvring provoked the Burmese Prince to 
leave his stockade and come out to fight. The prince was cgufident 
and boastful. He had dosed his elephant wiUi spirits, and had drank 
some himself. He pushed forward with a snaall force in front of the 
main body of his army. With a few horsemen ho nyido great 
slaughter among the Talaing army, but his elephant became blown, 
and the Talaing chiefs seeing he had no support at hand, surrounded 
him with thirty elephants. His elephant was ^wounded by a hundred 
darts and disabled. The Prince dismounted and received a severe 
wound in tlie thigh, either from a spear or an elephant’s tusk. He 
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was borne to the bank of a t«ank and laid down, rievo ho was taken 
prisoner and carricil before the king. Rii-d/.a-di-rit addressed him 
kindly, bnt he replied that ho desired only to die, as he was nnable 
to fulfil his oath to rojrch the city of Ilan-thH-wa-ti. He died the 
next morning, being the fourth of the waxing moon Ta-gii in the 
year 778 (April 1416). His funeral obscepues were honorably per¬ 
formed by the king. The morning of his death a palm leaf with the 
nows written thereon was tied rouinl the neck of a tame vulture 
belonging to the chief Thong-ga-va-diia. The bird was lot loose, and 
the same afternoon at the striking of the third watch reached Ava, 
and flow to the chief Phun-gyi, who presenteil the writing to king 
Meng Khoung. 

After the death of the prince, the lJurmesc commainlors ii\ Pegu, 
though successfully resisting attack, were forced to retire. The 
princess lamenting the death of her husband retired also, and on 
reaching Ava, was mairied to Thi-ha-tlni, her first husband’s brother, 
lint before tho whole ainiy had left the Pegu territory, king Meng- 
Khoung appeared, as lie determined to \iML tho grave of his son. 
The bouc.s as»buiied by king lla-dzii-di-rit weiv dug up, .'md> pl.aoed 
in a golden va.se, which umler cover of a white umbrella, was borne 
ill a state boat to Ava. 

In the year 77!), another expedition was sent against Pegn under 
tho command of prince Tln-ha-lhii, wdio now had been made Oiown- 
Prince. He captured the stockade at Da-gnu, and took piisoner 
Bi-iigya-tsek, one of tho sons of the king of Pegu. The Prince 
could not take Than-lymig (Syiiani), but captiiied Man-bf, and re¬ 
mained there entrenched {or tho rainy season. King Ua-dza-di-n't 
who much feared an attack upon his capital, Avent for safety to Mut- 
ta-ma (Martahan). After this, the Burmese Prince returned to Ava 
taking his prisoner with^him. 

King Meng Khoung undertook no more wws. He sought 
only to trca.snro up merit hy the pevformanco of good W'orks. The 
internal affairs of the country were ivisely administered. The king 
dreaded lest he should be ill-spoken of. In the year 784, his destiny 
was fulfilled, and he died after a reign of twenty-one years. 

King lla-dzii-iri rit also heard with grief the death of his former 
enemy, and now only thought of religious duties. After (/no year, 
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wliilo hunting a wild clcidiaiit to capture it with a noose, he received 
a wound of which he died. 

/ 

Lhince Thi-ha-thil succeeded his father. lie also took the title of 
Tshcng-phyu-shcug. In Pegu, Ili-iigya-Dham-ma.-Ru-d/.a succeeded 
his father Ila-dza-di-rit. Tills Icing’s two younger brothers Ui-ngya- 
r.in and Bi-ngya-kyau rebelled, and occupied th<» cities of Da-gun 
and Than-lyeng. But the first soon submitted; the other brother 
sent messengers to king Thi-ha-thii for assist.anco. That king at 
once sent a force which •joining the rebel prince took possession of 
Bala. The Burmese commander made the Talaing inliabitants 
jnisoners of war, which provoked the reseutiiicut of the prince, and 
a ipuiwcl arose. The result was, that the Burmese force retired. 
But the two brothers of the king of Pegu were now once more in 
rebellion. Bi-ngya-kyan retired to l\rut-ta-ma, while Bi-ngya-ran 
occupied Ba-gun. King Thf-ha-thii now sent a larger force to Pegu, 
which marched in the mouth Nat-dan 7^4. They proceeded by the 
Pu-thein (Basscin) route, wlii^li the Burmese had always found the 
easiest, and took Bala once mure. Prince Bi-ngyu-rau entered into 
negociutiflijs with tlituri, and a nianiago between his sistSr and king 
T’hi-ha-ihn was arranged. But this Avas the immediate cause of his 
destruction. For his chief cpiceii Tsau-pho-niaj’’, who hf.d been one 
of Ws father’s queens, offended at his neglect of her. called in a Shan 


chief U'n-boung-lay, who came with an .army to attack the city. The 
king met him, but was wounded, .and lied to Mo-uhyiu, where he dicil 
soon alter, having reigned four years. 

The nobles now joined and attacked the Shan army, which retired. 
An infant son of Tlu-ha-thu, n.amed Mcng-hlJl-ng.ay, Avas raised to tho 
Ji^ronc. But the queen Tsau-pho-may, Avho had long been too»inti- 
male Avith the chief of Ka-le, Kyd-tonng-ngyo, called him in.* He 
came with an army, killed the infant king, and seized the palace. 

This usurper’s reign was short. The governor of Mo-nhyiu, 
ua\j.icd Meng-naii-tsi, was a man of much influence. lie was tf Shan 
descent, but claimed also to be descended from the ancient kings of 
Pu-gan; his paternal grandmother was a daughter of Nga-ts'i-shcng 
Ky.au-tswa, one of the kings of Shan race whp reigned at Pan-ya, 
and who died in 712. In the present state of affairs, he determined 
to assert his claims. lie came with a large force and invested Ava. 
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Kii-lt'-kye-toniig-ngyo being desertetl by most of his stipporters, fled, 
togotliei- with the liuccn Sheng-pho-inay. Mong-naii-tsi therefore 
now took po.sscssiou of the palace in the year 788 (A. D. 142G). 
The usurper who liad tied, dieil in the juiiglc.s on tlio Avay to Arakau. 
Queen Ti^avi-phu-may who had been eoiiseerated tpieon in the time 
of Meng Khouiigf returned, and was reeeived .back into the palaee 
ivith her former rank. 

The king ast-umed the title of .Mo-nhyin-uicng-ta-ra lie was 
forty-seven years of ago, when he came to the throne. Many of the 
provinces gave him trouble by rising in rebellion, but he gradually 
reduced them. The ruler of Toun-gii was Tsau-hi-theng-kha-ya. 
Being invited by the king, he came to Ava with a large escort. The 
king reeeived him with great distinction, and they sat on one couch. 
From this time the ruler of Toungu acted as if he were indejrcndent. 
His yourrger brother was the governor of Voungday. lie became 
subordinate to the kiirg of Pegu, ami by that moans was made go¬ 
vernor of the province of Tha-ra-wa-ti. 

r 

In the year 792, the ruler of Touirgu and his brolher of Potmg- 
day, induced the king of Pegu to undertake an expeditioh against 
Prome. An army and fleet were sent umler the command of Tha- 
mein-pa-ran, who formerly, when a prisoner at Ava, fought and killed 
the Ghine.se champion. King Mo-nhyin-meng-ta-ra desired tol'’cm- 
porize, and by the advice of his ministers sent a fricnilly message 
to the king of Pegu with jrresonts, and went dorvn to Promo to meet 
him. The two kings remained at some distance from Prome carrying 
on ncgociations. In the mean lime, the commander-in-chief, Tha- 
mein-pa-riin, who had formerly known one of the Burmese chiefs, 
Ra-d'.:a-thcng-gyau, used to go and sec him. On one of these occa¬ 
sions,* Mo-nhyin-m(;ng-ta-ra ordered him to be »letained as a prisoner, 
until the traitor governor of Poungday was delivered up. This was 
at length agreed to, tmd the two kings concluded their ncgociation by 
an agreement of friendship. A niece of the king of Ava also was 
married to the king of Pegu. These events occupied several years. 
King Mo-nhyin-meng, on his return to Ava in 799, attended to the 
internal affairs of his kingdom. The reckoning of time was found to 
be much deranged, and great affliction for the people of the country 
was anticipated, unless the calender was reformed. The king knew 
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that his royal prcdeceshiors who hud altered the style in their days, 
never survived long; hut for the benefit of his people, he did not 
hesitate to do what was required for their welfare. lie felt confident 
also, from predictive 'signs, that his posterity for seven generations 
would fill the throne. To adjust the era, the year 800 was counted as 
798, two years being struck out. The king di(jd in the following 
year after a reign of thirteen years. 

He was succeeded by his sou Meng-rai-kyau-tswa in in the year 801 
(A. D. 14.39). This king turned his attention to the affairs of 
Tonngii. The king of that country had died in the year 798, and 
was succeeded by liis son-in-law U'-za-na. The following year, the 
kingwf Pegu, Bi-iigya-raii deposed U'-/.a-na, and placed on the throne 
Meng-tsau-u, son of Tsaii-hi-thcng-kha-ra. After that rider had 
reigned five years, the king of Ava sent a force v.diich dethroned 
him, and Ta-ra-hya. a ShUn chief, was made governor or tributary 
king. Tlic chief of Mo-goung was at this time independent, but the 
king coerced him tlirongh thg Tsau-bwas of IMo-nhyin and Ka-le. 
Mong-rai-kyaii-tsw?i died after a reign of tliroe years. lie left a 
daughtef; and his yotiiigost brother, Tlu-ha-tliu, govcrnctl at Prome. 
At first, the nobles thought it better to offer the throne to Thi-ha-pa- 
te, the son-in-law of the late king. But he refused to be king, so the 
noMes went down to Prome, and brought up the prince in groat 
state to Ava. He assumed the title of Bhu-reug Na-ra-pa-ti. 

The northern Tsau-bwas submitted to this king, and ho reduced 
to obedience the governor of lia-niay-theu, who liad rebelled. But 
suddenly a great danger threatened the king! Ilis son, the crown- 
prince had been sent with a force to reducc*the Slian chief of Peng- 
lay. While the array was there, a large Chinese array .iiudey four 
generals appeared. The king hastily recalled his son to Ava; left 
him there in command, and himself proceeded out with his array and 
took [lost at the Mandali^ hill, a few miles to the north of the city. 
T],>e Chinese commander remaining at Maing-mau on the .Shwe-16 
river, sent a message by a party of three hundred horsemen saying, 
“ Will you, as in the time of the Pugiln kings, present vessels of gold 
“ and silver, or will you make war?” King Na-ra-pa-ti replied, that 
since the city of Ava liad been built, no such demand had been made, 
and that he would give nothing. On receipt of this message, the 
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Cliiiu’si' i>:onorals nuivclied to 15a-iiian, and bog,in to oonstvnct a briilgo 
of boats to cross the vivor Trilwati This was in the year 80G, and 
the king now advanced np the river with a largo number of armed 
boats besides his land force, as far as Ta-goiing, having his aimy 
partly on some islands on the river in that neighbourhood. The 
Chinese coiumandip'S now demanded that the 3^an chief, Tho-ngan- 
bwii, Tsau-bwa of Mo-goung, should be delivered up to them. The 
king iefu'«ed to do so, and the Chinese brought their army to Konng- 
dun. There a great battle was fought. The Chinese were defeated, 
two of their generals were killed, and besides as they suffered from 
want of food, they retreated towards their own eouiitrv, and took post 
at jMo-wun on a tributary of the Sliwe-le river. The chiefs ol’ Mo- 
goung and ]Mo-nhyin watched them with an army at Ila-mau, and 
the king returned to Ava. 

In the year 807, the ruler of Toungn, Ta-ra-bya died, and the king 
now appointed his lOungcr hrother iMong Khoung-ngai, who was 
Tti-ra-hya’s son, aceonling to some authorities, to sueecerl him. The 
same year, the Chinese returned with a still larger army than 
before. The king was i-e(!ommended hy his ministers to comply with 
their demand. He remained in camp near Avu, and awaited their 
arrival. The Chinese generals on tlmir arrival demanded the chief 
Tho-ngan-bwa as their subject. The king replied, be was bis 
subject, but still if tbey would do him a service, he would comply witli 
their demand. The seivico was to attack the chief of lla-may-then, 
named Meug-ngay-kyau-hteng, who was in rehellinn. The Chinese 
generals agreed, and perfonned the service recpiired. They then 
returned to Ava. But the cliief Tho-ngan-hwii to(jk poison, and died. 
The l(ing .delivered the dead body to the Chinese. They took out 
the bowels; run a spit through it and dried it with fire, and thou 
carried it away. The .reason why the Chinese demanded Tho-ngan- 
bwa was, that his grandfather Tho-khyi-bwa hail formerly been in 
rebellion against the Emperor of China, and had fought against hiiti. 
This (piarrel had never been satisfied, and so the grandson was 
demanded. 

In the year H08, the son of Bi-ngya-Dham-ma-Ra-d/A, late king 
of Pegu, named Bi-ngya-kyau, having quarrelled with liis uncle 
Bi-ngya-ran-Kliaik then on the throne fled, and came to Pu-gun 
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where king Na-ra-pa-ti then was. The Ramc year the king of Pegu 
(lied, ami was sncoeciled by ]}i-ngya-pa-i»i, iiepliew to Bi-ngya-ran. 

In 811, a Ohinoso army again invaded Burma, luarclied down to 
Bamaij, and crossed thh Irawati by a bridge of boats. Their object 
was to attack the Tsau-bwas of Mo-nhyin and Mo-goung. IMo- 
gonug was now un^lcr two Tsaii-bw&s who we\iO brotliers, named 
Tho-kyind)wa and Tlio-thnt-bwa. Tliey, with the Tsau-bwti of 
Mo-nliyin, bravely mot and defeated the Chinese, who then retreated. 
King Na-va-p.a-ti was very glad of tliis, and made them a large present 
in silver. 

In the following year, the king of Pegu being killed, the 
Talaiwg noble.s begged that Bi-ngya-kyan .should be made king. Na- 
ra-pa-tf therefore sent an army which placed him on the tlirone. But 
he died in the year 814, and then Leit*mwut litau, Jon of Bi-iigyjr- 
khaik by his queen, the uiede of king Mo-iihyin-mong-ta-ra, was placed 
on the. till one. He at once sent presents to the king of Burma, 
calling him royal niielc. Bu^ lie died the following year. Then 
Sheug-tsau-pu was'rai.sod to the throne with the title of Bi-ngya- 
kyan. S<ie was the ditughter of king lla-d/ai-di-n't, first'married to 
her cousin Tha-mein-tsi, and after his death to king Tlii-ha-thn of Ava. 
But after his dcatli, she left Ava, and returned to her own country. 2fow 
at tl*e age of fifty-nine years, she was placed on the throne of Pegu. 

In 810, King Na-ra-jia-li had a friendly meeting on the border of 
the two eountries with Ali kheng, king of Arakan. 

In 8:20, the king invaded Tonngii, but could not retain liis authority 
there, lie also had much trouble with several of the Shan states. , 
IJis death was caused from a wound received in a struggle with his 
son, who had raised a rebellion. Tlie king lied with a few followers 
from the city, and went down to Pronie, where his second son was the 
governor. There lie died from the effects of Jiis wound in the 3 Tar 
830, after a reign of twenty-six j^ears. His oldest .son succeeded liim, 
am^ took tlie title of Blm-rong Ma-lia-thi-hu-tliu-ra. In thia king’s 
reign, the principal cvont.s recorded arc his endeavours to retain 
Toungii under his immediate government. He was troubled with 
wars between the different Shan states; and ^his brother in the 
province of Promo was disobedient. Ho died after a reign of twelve 
years. His .son, styled Du-ti-ya Meng Khoung, next came to the tlirone, 

8 
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ami assiiiiKMl tlif iitlo of Tln-ii-tlin-illiani-niii llu-dzu. In his voign 
the trotihles of the IJunnosc inonavchj'^ increased, llis younger 

hrothcr, who governed K.i-inay-tlion, rehelled, as did another brother 
in the province of TMi-leng, To the north, tlfe Tsau-bwa of My^-du 
declared himself imlependcnt; and tlie king’s uncle, Thii-do-ineng-tsan, 
, wIk) held the province of Tha-ui-wa-ti, succeciletl lolhoniej and pro¬ 
claimed hini'-olf king. He then advancetl up the river Iiawati as 
far as BTa-gwe. King Du-ti-ya Meng Khoung went down with a 
foree to meet him. After a negooiatioii foi about a month, they ex¬ 
changed jwesenis and si'pavateil, witlnnit anv di'^tinet arrangement 
having been mad(* 80011 after, the prince at T.vi-lcng dieil, and that 
province then returned to its allegiance. In the year SIT. the king, 
with the view apparently of jueieiving the loyalty of his ehlest son, 
gave him anlhority (‘tinal to his own. He received the title of Ala¬ 
lia Tln-ha-thiT-ra Ho lived in the same/piilaec with liih father, and 
each had a white umbrella as the .sMnbol of sovi'reignty. This 
measure piobably b.id the eliect oi pie-M-iAing the king iioni being 
dethroned, but the [ulncc died h<'fove hi^ faiher,' ullei having been 
associated with him in the kingdom for fifteen fears. 

The events in Tonngn at thistinn* weu'de^lined to have over¬ 
whelming effect on the Ava monaichy more than half a (‘entiiiy 
later. They v\ill now he glanced at .-is la'ing eonneeted witli»-lhe 
liijstory of Du-ti-ya Meng Khoimg. The inler of Tonngii, when this 
king came to the throne, was T^i-tliii-lc^'au-liteng who, like the royal 
family, was probably of Slian d(“-cen(,. He maintained a jiosition 
, almost erpud to an indcpemlent princi'. He died in tin* year S io, and 
was Buooeoiled by his sok T'li-thn-ngai, v\ ho as the history st.ates, was 
appointed by llic king. In the jear 847, this prince was put to death 
by his nephew Meng-kyi-ngyo, who assumed the title of Ma-lni-lld- 
n-dze-ya-thii-ra. The history states that he sent presents to the 
king of Ava, wlio replied, lh.it he did not wi.-.li to interfere with 
Tomige, and sent the chief a white nmhrella, thoieby acknowledging 
llis independence. 

In Pegu, Dham-ma Dze-di had become king in sncccs.sion to Sheng- 
tsau-pu. He died in 851, and his son Hi-ngya-nin sneceeded him. 
He and the chief of Tonngn were, suspicions of each other, and a 
border warfare was maintained. The Tuiingii chief had built a new 
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fort, callt'd Dwii-ra-wii-ti, wliirli tlic king of Po"u came ami attacked 
with a lari'c army. Tiic chiof of T(»iinf,n'i applied to^tlio chief of 
Tha-ra-\va-ti and also to Dii-li-ja Moni' Khoimg for nssislancc. lint 
before the aid could'arrive, • the IVgii army had been atlacked ami 
defeated. The kin,*' of Ava now .sent tlui Toiin^i'i chief all the 
regalia in addition ti^ the white mnhrelhi before ewnfurred upon him. 
The king having bent lo lh(! eiremiihtanecs of the time, prcseived his 
authority in a coinp;irativi;iy small cxteiil of eoiintiy round Ava, and 
died after a reign of twi’itty-oiie years in Sti:j. 

Ili.s seeoml .son now ascended the thume with the title of Ma-hil- 
llii-dzii-dhi-pa-ti and al.so kShwe-nan-.sh('ng Na-ra-[)a-ti. The .stale 
of the* kingdom is now admitted in the iMa-hii liil-dza-weng lo have 
been desperate. The Ts.m-bwa of 3Io-nhvin attached and took 
po^'Seshion <d Myd-ild. The king’s brother-in-law, the governor of 
T>a-l(!iig, having died, his'widow maiiied the .son of the ruler of 
Pronie, who had taken the title of king, ami they declared themselves 

inde[iendeid. The king, howev'iy, was aljlo to ro-estubliih his authority 

• • 

theie for a time. Put he was iiow^ at opcti euinity with the chiefs or 
kings of^Prome and •'I’ouiigii, and in the year 8ti^, ijiv'ted hy two 
inferior chiefs who wens in lehellion, tln'y sent forces to attack the 
city of Tsa-le. The king tpiiie helpless called in (ho Tsau-bw’ii of 
U'n^ioung to hisas'ki^tanee. 'I’lio king also maichcd with the army, 
and the rehel foree with their allies was defeated. Tn the north, the 
Tsau-bwii of Mo-nhvlu took possessum of the province of Ta-ba-yin, 
but the ki)ig was able to recover it. In 800, three of the king’s 
brothers r.-iised a r<;belli(jn at J*a-khan-g} i; but they w'ero defeated aud 
put to death. The Tsau-hwiiof IMou-hyin, nllmed Tsa-luii, had now 
become very p«)werful. In the year 873, ho attacked th'i Tsau^bwa 
of irn-boung, becau.se ho av.is friendly to the king. The place he 
att.-icked was Pa-nnm, which belonged to U'n-b{riing. The Ts.au-bw’d 
rei[uested the king lo attack Mjd-di'i, w'hieh had garrison of soldiex*.s 
in tJio service of the Mo-uhyiii chief. Put the fort was well defended 
with muskets ami jiiijals, and the king could only blockade it {it a 
distauco. While doing so, his troops wtu-e attacked by the chiefs of 
Ka-lii, Toung-dweng-kyoung and jMeng-khong, ivho Inid become 
tributary to Mo-nhyin. The king’s troops wore entirely driven 
away. For several years, king Na-ia-pa-ti was compelled to endure 
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rebellions; nncl in the year 885, the chief of I^To-nhyln, marched with 
an army of Shans doAvu to Tsa-gaing, clearing the country of such 
troops as remained under the king of Ava. From thcncc the chief 
marched along the right bank of the river Irawati, and went as 
far south as the city of Tlia-rct, all the cities, towns, and districts 
sulnuitting to him." While ho Avas at (hat place, the king of Pronic, 
Tlia-do-meng-tsau, a near relation to king Na-ra-pa-ti, now sent 
, presents to Tsa-luii, the IMo-nhyin chief, offering if he would place 
him on the throne of Avn, to he friendly and suhservient. 'Phis was 
agreed to. The Shan army then crossed to the cast side of the Ira- 
wati at Mye-dai. Tlio army of the king of Promo advanced np the 
river in boats. The Slian army marcbed by l.-md. King Na-ra- 
pa-ti had no army of his own loft to o[)pose this force, but the 
ITn-boung Tsan-bwa, Ivlinii Mhaing, imirchcd to Ava to assist his 
friend. Some fighting occurred near the city, in whicli the Burmese 
force was defeated, and king Na-ra-pa-ti fled together with Khnn 
Mhaing tOAvards tlie north-east. When the king of Promo came up, 
the Mo-nhyin Tsau-bAA’a, according to bis promise, put him on the 
throne. But af'^er three days that chief retired, and crossing the 
IraAvati, returned to his own country. The king of Fiomu could 
not retain his position, and retired also, taking Avitli him a little 
daughter of king Na-ra-pa-ti’s of ciglit years old. The king then 
returned to Aa^u, together Avith the Un-boinig Tsau-bAva, and once 
more entered tlie palace. Khnn Mhaing then rctiinied to his own 
country. The king g^-atcfnlly offered him A^alllaldo presents, wliich he 
AA’ould not accept. For two more years the king mulured his fortune, 
Avhich Avas now near its end. In the year 888, the Tsau-bivil of 
Mo-hhyin again put his troops in motion, and noAV Avas accompanied 
by His son Tho-han-bAva. They marched to Tsagaing, and after 
defeating such Burmese troops as opposed them, crossed the river, 
and besieged Ava. After eight days the city Avas taken by storm. 
King Na-ra-pa-ti attempting to escape on an elephant, AA^as killed by* 
the hand of Tho-han-bwd. Most of his relations and nobles fled, 
some to Pronie, and some to Tonngu. Thus died king Na-ra-pa-ti, 
after a reign of tAventy-five years. 

The Mo-nhyin chief Avas now master of Avhat remained of the 
kingdom of Ava. lie stated that he did not Avish to reign himself, 
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and retired to liis own state. Ilis son Tho-lian-bwa now assumed 
the title of king of Ava. Ills father persuaded Ran-noiyig, a nephew 
of the late king’s, .and a IJurmcso noble of much experienco and 
ability, to become chief minister. Tlic various provinces which still 
remained, were placed under Burmese and Shan governors. Tlio- 
han-bvvA, against the advice of his minister, deswed to attack both 
Toungii and Promc. The king of Promo, Tha-do-meng-tsau, had 
died, and was succeeded by his sou Bhu-ieng lltw^. In the same 
year also died Bi-ngya-i'ftn, king of Pegu, and Avas succeeded by his 
son, Thu-.sheng-ta-ga-rwut-pi. 

In the year 892 died Meng-kyi-ngyo, king of Toung-u, who hail 
reigiAd there for forty-five years. He was succeeded by liis son 
]\long-ta-ra Shwe-htf, who&e fortunes will hereafter be connected with 
the Ava kingdom. 

In 894, Tsa-lun of IMo-nhyin, father to the king of Ava, marched 
down with an .army, and he and his son proceeded to Piomc. Bhu- 
reng Utwc, the king of that city, sent his family aAvay toAvards Arakan, 
and shut liimself up in the city. He Avas unable to resist the large 
force brought against him, and Avas taken prisoner and carried to 
Ava. T'.a'nn carried him away towards Mo-nhyin ; but on the ro.'ul, 
ho himself fell a victim to a conspiracy of the chiefs under him, and 
Bltlncng ITtwe escaped. He returned to Promo. But there his sou 
h.ad become king Avith the title of Na-ra-pa-ti; and shut the gates 
against him. lie died in the .adjoining forests of Na-Aveng. This 
Na-ra-p.a-ti of Promo had married a daughter of SliAvd-nau-sheno- 
Na-ra-p<a-ti of Ava. Prom this lime until the year 900 (A. 1). 15118), 
Tho-han-bAA^u appears to have maintained himself Avithout any 
material alteration. % 

In that year, the king of Tonng-n, Meng-ta-rd Shwe-htf, attacked 
the king of Pegu, Avho fled and took refuge with his brother-in-law, 
the king of Prome. Prom this time the fotiunes of tlio kings of 
of Prome, .and Pegu Avero inseparably connected, until they 
Avero entirely overhonie by the power of the king of Tonng-ii. 

The Ma-hii-Rd-dza-Aveng now proceeds to trace the history of tlnat 
hitherto obscure state. Tonng-u is the name giveji to a district 
lying about the middle of the course of tlio Poung-loimg, a small 
river, the basin of which lies between the Irawati and the Sal-win. 
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Tlio cMiMil, of this ilistriot was originally not greater than from 
seventy to eighty miles from north to sonlli, with a hreiuUli of al"Uit 
lialf that distance. On the oast of the valley are high momitaina, 
wheio the wild Kaieii tiihes are still niunerotis, and [irohably from 
a very remote peiiod held iinh'pendent sway. Tiie mountains on the 
west barelv exceed oiu' tboii'.and fe(‘l elevation, ami thi! Kaien tril)es 
arc now scarcely tf) be found iheie. tiradiially 'raining colonists 
from the bonlli, and IJnrniese from the noitli/apjaMr lo have oeciijiied 
the valley of the midillc I'oung-loimg, leaving tins hills to the Karens. 
l»nt for safety, tlie.se eoloni'>ts appear to have had ■slrongliold.s in the 
lower hilLs on the western siile of the valley One of these, which 
was occupied on the Ka-boung •«tieam, a tiibut:nv of (he I’oung-h ung, 
was called in the llurmest'language, 'J’lnmg-ngn. Iiom it'* po-^iiion on a 
projecting m.mntain point, ami this name lia> been ti■in.'^hn'ieil (o the 
city, alteiw.iids built in the plain, ami l<> the whole district. As 
long as the seat of the IJiirmO'ie moii.iiehv w.is at Pii-gan, Tonngii 
was not much interfered with, but 'wlien the capital h.id been lians- 
ferred to l*an-ya, the Shan dyn.isty a[i[)('.ii to have been more 
attracted to ‘it. In the year tiT'J, Thi-ha-thu Ta-tsi'-'heng sent his 
(sOu U'-za-na K\au-t^vv,i (o (his di'-liicl; he occupieil the (Inm exi'ting 
city, and probably bioiigbt ljurmese or Shan '.ettiers with him. Ji.iicr 
a chief fioin Pegu, but probably of Shan de.Mjent, P)an-kyi-gyi 
became king. Put alter tlds, a Pnrmesi! advcntnier .Moimg-pliaii-kii 
was rai.sed to powei, and from this time the kiiig.> of Ava looked njMm 
the country as part of theii dominion. Pul the governois were 
freipiontly imlcpemloiit,’ and by allying tlicniselvcf, alternately with 
the Purmc.se or the Talaiug.s, managed to mainlaiu a position, which 
tlic nt^airal strength or wealth of tlie country could not otherwise 
have siistaincd. 

It has already hegu mentioned that when Dn-ti-ya Meng 
Klioung, king of Ava, came to the throne, in tlie year 812 
(A. P. the ruler of Toiing-u was Tsi-thii-kyau-hteng. ifo 

had a brother, the governor of Ita-mai-then, who had married 


a grand niece of 3To-nhyin Meng-ta-ra, the Shan chief, who had 
seized the throne of Ava in the year 788. The family also claimed 
to be descended from U-za-iia, the son of Kyan-tswii, the ilepo.scd 
king of Pugaii, who had reigned at I*uu-yd after the death of his 
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adopted father Tln-lia-tlu'i Ta-ts^-sh(*n<,^; and also from the half 
brother of that kinj^, Nga-tsi'-slion!:j. Tlie family inaj’’ l>o considered 
as originally Shan, which now had almost heconie J5nrman. The 
governor of lta-inai-tl?on had’a son iMeng-kyi-ngyo, who was scut to 
Toung-u to ho under his uncle T,si-thn-k_\ au-hlong. The unede is 
described as at man of a more savage disposll ion. than even at that 
time was usual Tie decided to break off etmuection nith the king 
of Ava, and entoK’il into friemlnhi]) with the king of l^cgu. ITis 
nephew Meng-kyi-ngyo ftonspinsd against him, and put him to death, 
lie then succeeded him iji the govoiiimcnt of Tunugii, and at ouec 
proclaimed himseli' king in the year S47, being A. 1). 1485. Tie now 
assinwed tlio title of Ala-Iiil-thi-ii-dxc-j'a-llui-ra. He soon became so 
powerful, that bis alliance was sought by the kings of Ih'gu and Hiam. 
In the year 854, he built a new oily or fort in a secure position, wbieh 
he called Dwa-ra-wa-ti. Tie hcoame invoUed in a cpuuiel with the 
king of I’egn consefpient on border di'^piites, and his city was altack- 
eil, l)ut lie defeated llio assaihyits. In I ho yearSdo, some nobles who 
had hoeu in lebellion against the king of A\a, lied and look lefngo 
ill Toiin|^-ii. This jfrodiiced a war, in which llio^armyof Aia was 
defeated. Tii 8 (i(l. as alrea<ly mentioned, the king of Tonng-ii made a 
league with the king of Ihomc, Tlia-do-meng-tsan, against Ava, in 
support of two rebel chiefs. Tn the following year their forces 
advanced up the Iiiiwati, to supjioit the riibellioii of the king of 
Ava’s brothers at Pa-kliaii-gyi. Hut the rebellion had bemi crushed 
before his troops reached the scene of opeiatioiis. The king of 
Toniig-ii nowf feltstiong enongh to build a new city in a more coii- 
voniont place than that hitherto oeeujiied. Tlie new city of Toinig-u 
was therefore built in the 3 'ear S7‘2 (A. D. 1510) on the wesf bank 
of Hie ronng-loiing, and iii ibo midst of tlie most <’xtensivc and 
moat fcitilo plain of the whole territory. The city was called in 
Pa-li, Ko-tn-nia-ti. It is the custom of the Jhinncse, Shans, and 
T&hiings, to have a Pali as well as a vi’rnaeiilar mniio for their cities 
and distiicts, which is used in all olUeial do<‘iinients. A more aiicioiit 
name for the toriitory of Toung-u was .iwa-ta-iia. 

The king of Toung-ii appears to have exleii;led his innueiico and 
toriitory towards the north, as the power of tlie king of Ava doelined. 
In the year 888 , when the Mo-uhyin Tsau-bwa comiueved Ava, many 
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of llio IJnmcso nobles fled to Tonng-i'i, and the king of that territory 
may now bo said to have become tlio repi escntative of the ancient 
Burmese morfarcUy. King Ma-lui-thi-ri-dze-ya-thu-ra died in the 
year 892 (A. D. 1530). 

The son who succeeded him was Ta-bcng Sliwd-hti, then only six¬ 
teen years of age. *-Ho is called in the history Meng-ta-ra Shw6-hti. 
From his birth many prodigies bad announced his great destiny. In 
the history, in accordance with the strange application of the doctrine 
of transmigration to account for the actions of great coiKpiorors, 
which has been noticed before, this prince is represented as the 
transmigrated prince of Pegu, ]\Icng-rai-kyau-tswa, son of Dham-uui- 
tse-di, king of that country, who was unjustly ])ut to death lyy his 
father. When dying, he exclaimed, “ If innocent, may I be horn as a 
“ BurmchC prince, and subdue, rule over, and o|»pre.ss the three 
*■ Tabling [uoviiii'cs ” And so il came to pa^s. Tlie young king 
from an irresistible internal inllueuci', deteimiued to invade and 
com pier Pegu. 

At this time, the capital of that kingdom was at Mut-ta-ma Mlar- 
taban). That city was occupied as the scat of power, about'the vc.ir 
713 (A. D. 1351), by a SImu elilef, .styled Tslieng-pliyn-sheng Bi- 
ngya-u. The aucieut Tabling kingdom, wliii-li had its capital at the 
city of Pegu, was oveithrown, and (he seat of government remoled 
to Mut-ta-mfi. Lithe year 8SS, Thu-slieng-ta-ga-iwut-hi usecmlod 
the throne. In 89f) (A. D. 1534), the young king of Tomig-i'i (list 

inarched against Pegu.^ The city was defended hy two Shan nobles. 
Bi-ngya-lau, and Bi-ngya-kyan. They held it so obstinately that 
Mcng-ta-r^i Shwe-htf was'foreed to retreat. In the following year, he 
againMnvested it. Bnt from the walls of the city, the foreigners and 
Muhammadans, called “ KnldPan-tho," fired so incessantly with jiiijals 
and blunderbusses, and'wounded and killed so many, tliat the king was 
again obliged to retire, especially as the rainy season wn.s nigh. In 
898, he again invaded Pegn. The king of Pcgii now met him in the 
plain of Kau-ia-ya to the north of the city, but was defeated. The 
city, however, could not be taken. The king of Tonng-il therefore 
passed it by, and marched to Da-gnn, tlie modern Rangoon, and from 
thence, sent detachments, whicli took pos.soK.sion of ]hi-tlieiii, Myoung- 
mya, and other cities in the delta of the Irawati. Still liJ could not 
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retain liis position, and as tlie raiiiy season approached, lie once nif)i'e 
vetnnicd to 'IVmng-i'i. / 

The following year the hing of Pegu sent a humble lefter to Mciig- 
ta-ra Shwe-hti, proposing peace and friendhhip. The beavers ot this 
letter were the two Slum nobles, IJi-ngya-lau, and l}i-ng\ a-Icyau, who 
had defended biie city of lVg«- '^hc' king received them kindly, but 
W'ould give no rei>ly. As thfj’^ could obtain no reply, they returned 
to tliciv own master. Their king hccamo .>,U'-i)icimis of them, and 
]Moiig-ta-ra. Shwe hli no\t had reconisc to a deep artifice. He caused 
a letter to be insoribed oil a scroll of gold as follows ; The king of 
“ D/.e-ya-tva-la-ua Ke tu-m:i-ti iufouns his uncles lii-ngya-lau and 
'■ JJi-iig\ a-raii that, when the affair as before agreed ihsottled.lli- 
“ iigya-lau shall be appointed govornor of TTan-tha-wa-ti (PegiO, and 
“ ]Ji-ngya-kyan of Miil-ta-nni ;^Jlartabau), and so be yo diligent in 
“ my royal ser\ice.” I'his scroll being enclosed in a c.loth bag and 
placed in a basket, was entrusted to ttvo bold and clever messenger.s 
with hoveial followers. They .proeeedi'd into the Jh'gu territorv, and 
atone of the border \illages, having entered in a friendly manner, 
they after a time maifhged to get into a di^puto witji the*head of the 
village regarding the provisions brought thorn. This gradually led 
to a serious ipiarrel, and the inosscngers, as a huge uninher of the 
TaTaing villagers a.ssumcd, fled, leaving behind them their baggage and 
the basket wliicli ccmtainetl the king’s letter. The villagers took 
everything to their headman, and all was brought to the king of 
Ptgn. The letter was now discovered and without any iiupiiry, the 
two noblemen wore put to death. The king of Toiing-u now again 
attacked the city of Pegu, and took it after H, slight resistance. The 
king of Pegu determined to retire to his brother-in-law, tlie king of 
Proinc, and proceeded np tlie river. The king of* Toung-ii now con¬ 
sulted with his nobles, as to whether it would be bettor to follow on 
to Prome or to march against IMnt-ta-ma. It )j'as decided to do the 
forjner. The king’s principal general was Kyau-hteng Nsm-va-hta, 
who was also his brother-in-law. He was distantly connected by 
blood with Meng-ta-ra Shwe-hti, and was said to he dtscend-.d from 
one of tlic former kings, or governors, of Toung^-u. Tliis general led 
the forces of the king to Nonng-ro, whore the king of Pegu had 
collected an army. Kyau-hteng attacked and utterly defeated that 
9 * 
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army. Tho king of Pegu theu fled with his whole family to Prome, 
where he was received by the king Na-ra-pa-ti. 

King Meug-ta-ra Shwe-hti was profuse in his acknowlcilgmeiits to 
his general, and bestowed upon him the title of Ehu-reng Noung, 
intimating that he would be king hereafter. It was now detenniued 
to pursue the king of Pegu to Prome, and here tlu’ history once 
more is linked with tho fortunes of th*king of Ava, Tlio-han-bwa, 
which for a time wore dropped, in onler to trace the events which 
brought the king of Toungu from Pegu up the Irawtiti to I'rome. 

The king of Promo hearing that ho was to bo altac;kod, had per¬ 
suaded Tlio-han-bwa, king of Ava, to suj)[)ort him. That king enmo 
down tho river witli a largo army of Slians. Tliey and the fugitive 
king of Pegu met at Prome, and took an oath of fidelity to each 
other. Near Prome, the flotillas of tho contending powers had an 
engagement, in whieh the allies were di'fealcd, and some of their 
piincipal ollicers were taken prisoners. Mong-t.a-ra Shwe-liti either 
did not then fool himself stiong enough to retain Promo, or more 
urgent affairs eallod him to Pegn ; for ho now led Ins army liaek to 
that country'. The king of Pegu, Thi-sheiig-ta-gii-rwnt-hi now desired 
his allies to invade Pegn. But they were iiinvilling to do so. lie 
therefore proceeded himself with a sm.all force, but lost his life in tho 
jnngal. King Tho-han-bwa vetnrned to Ava, taking uith him .he 
children of the king of Pegu. Soon after, the king of Prome, Na-ra- 
pa-ti died, and was suceccdeil hy his younger brother Sheng Tha-ret, 
who took the title of Mcng Khoung. His sister, the widow of the 
king of Pegu, was sent to Avakan, where she manied the king of that 
country. 

Affcr the death of Thu-sheng-ta-ga-nvut-hi, all the Tabling nobles 
in Pegu submitted to Meng-ta-iii Sliwe-hti. He provided for the 
most worthy by .ippointing them to the different distiiets. But 
Mut-ta-ma (Martahaij) still held out. The brolhor-in-law of the late 
king, T.'.au-bi-ngya, governed tluit province, .md refused to siihmltuto 
the conqueror. Tlie king therefore marched with .a large army to 
take the city. On arrival, he found tho tlillicultics enormous. Situ¬ 
ated near the mouth,, of a great river, or an arm of the sea, it was 
dofenilcd with numcrons guns; and tlie Ku-la Pan-th^ (Foreigners 
and Muhammadans), some on the city walls, and some on board seven 
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shipH, heavily arnictl, anchored before the city, were ready to defend 
it. It was in the year 902 (A. D. 1510) that tlie king besieged 
Mut-la-iua. Uliureng Noung coniiuandcd all the forces under the 
iininediato orders of tlte king. The boats brought from Pegu were 
useless; they could effect nothing against the ships. And provisions 
could not be l^ept from enteiing the city, so that^tlie garrison could 
not be starved. The king of Mut-ta-ma being encouraged by the 
foreigners would not submit, Meng-ta-ra Sliwe-hti, however, suc¬ 
ceeded in drawing to bin side the governor of Maulamyaing (Maul- 
main), and through his assistance he had several large rafts of timber 
constinctcd, which were piled high with diy bamboos. These were 
madorcady up the river and .‘■■et afloat to drift down with the tide. 
When completely on fire, they were directed to where the ships lay, 
and i^iiid-'t the great confusion which ensued, three large, and four 
small vessels were burnt. While this was going on, fhe land army 
assaulted and took the city. Tnnncnse plunder was taken, which the 
soldiers were allowed to keep^ the king only reserving foi’ himself 
munitions of war. All whfi resisted or had arms, were killed, hut the 
king by ^proclamation forbade the soldiers to kill the tlicu of rank. 
The governor Tsau-bi-ngya, was taken prisoner, and appointed to bo * 
governor of Myoung-niya; and the other nobles of the city’’received 
win,! W'.is .appropriate. The governor of Maulamyaing was liberally 
rewiudod. lie swore allegiance to Sleng-ta-ra Shwe-liti, and was 
confirmed in his previous government of the country, cast of the 
Salwin river. Care was taken to have guards placed on the frontier, 
to watch Zim-niay and Siam. * 

Having made the.se airangemcnts, the king retmned to Ilaii-tha- 
wa-ti (Pegu), where ho was .solemnly consecrated king of hi* new 
dominions. The city now received some additions to make thp forti¬ 
fications more complete. . 

When Meng-ta-ra Shwe-hti left Toung-n, Meiig-r.ii-(hiiig-ga-thu, 
the father of lihureng Noung, had been appointed governin’. The 
king regarding liim as Ids own father, gave him the title of king, 
with regalia and a palace. He was tlumcefortli known as Meng-rai 
Tln-ha-thii, tributary king of Kc-tL i^fua-ti. 

In tlijc year 903, Meng-ta-ra Sjiw(5-hti proceeded with a great 
retinue to Da-gun, made rich offeiings, and crowned the building with 
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a kingly crown. Having feasted tlic clergy and laity, lie returned to 
Han-tlia-wa-ti, and informed Bhnrcng Noung tliat lie would march 
to Prouie after the mouth Tlia-dcu-gwyut (^October)* and cliarged 
him to make all the necessary propnratioiiH. A large anny and fleet 
of boats wore prepared, iiududing some boats armed with guns. The 
city of Pegu was left in charge of Thd-do-dham-ma Ha-dza, brother 
of BUureng Noung, and Thet-she-kyau-hteng. The whole of the 
war airaiigcmoiits were under the direction of Uhnreng Noung, and 
the aimy moved by land and water from 'the city of Pegu in the 
mouth Ta-tsoung-imm (Noveiiibei). 

Tu the meantime, Mt'iig Khoung, king of Ih-omc, was exerting 
liiiusidf to resist the formidable force which had been gathered 


against him. Tho-hau-bwa, king of Ava, felt that his owui safety 
depended upon supjiortiiig IVnnc. lie collc'cted an aimy, and sup¬ 
ported by the Tsan-bwiis of Un-bomig, ^lo-meit, and Mo-idi\in, 


maichod down to Promo. 


The king of Arakan also having been 


applied to for help, sent a land column across the hills fioin Than- 
dwai'^^Saiidoway) under his brother; while another force was sent by 
sea, round Cape Negrais to penetrate up the* Basscin liver, and so 
' cause a diveision. 


3Ieiig-ta-ra Shwe-liti having reached Piomc with his fleet ami 
army, remained at a little distance to avoid loss from the guns. 
Healing that the king of Ava, with the noilhcrn Slums, was moving 
douii, ho sent half of his army to the northern siile of the city under 
Bliuicng Noung, who suddenly attacked tliem about one uuueli 
distant from the city. They Avore coin^ihdely routed, the guns of 
Bhiireiig Nouiig doing giMat exeeiitioii. The Slum army fled to Av.a, 
and there the Tsau-bwas proposed making an attack on Tonng-ii, 
but nothing was done, and they loturned to their own countries. 

The cit}'- of Promo <^vas closely invested, but Avas too strong to bo 
taken (piickly. A letter Avas noAV intercepted fiom tlie brother of tlic 
king ol«Arakan to the king of Piome announcing his arrival, .'uid 
that lie Avas about Aa'c marches distant. A feigned reply aams once 
scut togetliov Avith guides, and Blmrcng Noung AA’as despatched Avith 
a force to attack tlie Arakancse army. Taken by surprise, they Avere 
defeated and utterly dispersed, being only saved from destruction by 
the hilly conntiy, which favoured their flight. The son of the king 
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of Arakan wlio liad come witli’ the boats by sea, hearing of the 
defeat of his uncle, returned home. The king of Proine being tlms 
left entirely to liis own resources, and tlie citizens and ''soldiers suf¬ 
fering from want of foOd, at length surrendered in the niontli A'a-gim 
904 (June ] 542, A. D.). King Meng Khoiing with his queen and 
concubines weiv sent to Toung-ii. Tha-do-dham-yni Kii-dzii, one of 
the brothers of Bliurcng Noung, was made tributary king of Vronie, 
being invested willi the u’sual regalia. Meng-ta-iii Shwe-hti having 
made arrangcmients for l?ho government of tlie country, placed garri¬ 
sons in such places as required protection, and reiurncd to Ilau-tlia- 
wa-ti. A number of the nobles, oflicers and soldiers of Prome, were 
brougJit awa 3 ^ 

At Av.i, the defeat of king Tho-han-bwa had increased his diHi- 
cultics. llis Shan followers had always been hated by the Bunnche, 
whom they eruelly opprosse<l. Tii the palace there were both iShau 
and Jluimese guards. The Shan ofliccis had long wished to clear 
the ]).daee of all lJurmeso. ’J.'he latfer depended uj)on Mcng-gyi 
l»an-noung, who siqiporled Iheir interests. The wicked eharacler of 
Tlio-han-fjw’ti caused him to be hated, and facilitajied a conspiracy 
against his life. While, he was living at a summer palace, the 13nrmese 
nobl(!S and guards were suddenly .set upon and killed, and the king 
hinTSiolf was seen no more. This occurred the month before Promo 
w'as surrendered. This king’s character is thus drawm in the Hla-ha 
lla-dza-weng : “ lie wa.s of a cruel and savage disposition, lie 
“spared not men’s live.s. lie lespccted not the three treasurc.s. 
“ Pagodas, l»o used to say, arc not the Phra, but merely fictitious 
“ vaults in which the Uurmese deposit gold,"silver, aud jewels; so he 
“dug into and rifled those .shrines of their trea.surcs. The l*liun- 
“gyfs too, lie used to say, having no wives and children, under 
“pretence of gathering di.seipics, collect guards round them, ready 
“ to rise in rebellion. So ho built a number of ^heds on the plain of 
“ Xoung-ba-li'i, and pretending to do honour to the Phun-gyisy invited 
“ all those round Ava, Tnagaing, and IVin-ya to a feast. Thou snr- 
“ rounding them with an army, ho had them fdl slaughtered. He then 
“ seized all the books in their monasteries, aud In^d them burnt. But 
“some of the Shans had j)ity on the Phnn-gyfs, and many finis 
“ escaped to Prome and Toung-u. More than three hundred and 
“ sixty were killed, but more than a thousand escaped.’’ 
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On the death of Tho-lian-bwa, the Burmese wished Meug-gyi Ran- 
noimg to become king. But he refused, and recoinmcnded them to 
clioose the Tsau-bwa of Ll'a-boung, named Khun-mhaing-ngai, who 
w'as a relation to the late king Shwe-uan-sheiig Na-ra-pa-ti. The 
Tsuu-bwa accepted the invitation, and came to Ava. lie ascended 
the palace in tlio Ran-noung became chid' minister, but 

after about a year, wearied with worldly affairs, ho became a Ra-hdn 
in the province of Mek-kha*iu. Khun-mliaing-ngai determined to 
attack the new king of Prome. He was supported by seven powerful 
Tsau-bwas, and in the month Nat-dau 905 (November 154:i), they 
2 Drocceded by land and water .against that city. The tributary king 
of Prome, Tha-do-dhaui-m i Ra-dzii, had no force snnicient to meet 
them in the field, so he shut himself up in Prome, which was well de¬ 
fended with guns. As soon as jUeng-la-ra Sliwd-hti hoard of this 
attack, he came to the rescue with a large army. The Shaiis 
were defeated near Prome, and Bhureng Noung followcil them up 
the river Irawiiti, as far as the city yf Pii-g.in, which was captured. 
Governors were appointed to .all the provinces which were occupied 
above Piome, and having made such airaiigemcnts for futmc security 
as seemed advisable, Meng-ta-ra Shwo-hti returned to Pegu, w'hich he 
reached in the mouth Wa-goung 900 (August 1541, A. D.) 

The govcinors who had been appointed to T.sa-lcng and c.hcr 
districts, h.ad dc.snltory fighting with the oflicors of the king of Avti. 
But the confusion among the northern Tsau-bwas became daily worse. 
The son of the Tsau-bwa. of Mo-nhyin, named Tsa-lun-ngai, leagued 
with Kyau-hten, who had been governor of Tsa-lcjig, and enabled 
him to take posse.ssion of Tsa-gaing, where he set himself up .'is king 
in tlA) year 907. In the same year died Khun-mhaing-ngai after n 
reign, of three years. lie was succeeded by his son, who had been 
T.san-bwu of Mo-bye. lie took the title of Na-ra-pa-ti. This king 
did not join with his kinsmen, the Shan chiefs, but entered into 
friendly* relations with Meng-ta-rd Shwe-hti. IIo strove also to con¬ 
ciliate the ruler of Tsa-gaing, Kyau-hteng, This ruler urged on by 
the Tsau-bwa of Mo-nhyin, named Tsa-lun, gradually collecteil forces 
with the view of attacking Ava, His measures were comjiletc by 
the year 913 (A. B. 1551), when ho had a large force and a fleet, to 
cross the river and attack Ava. The king Mo-bye-meng, however, 
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would not wait an attack. He fled from his palace, and took rofii^rc 
with Bliureng Noiuig, who then liad siiocpedod Meng-t.a-ni Shwe-hti. 
Tlic Tsa-gaing chief Kyau-hteng now took undisputed possession of 
Ava, and ascended lho*tlironc in the ycai Ol'h 
We must now relate the events wliieh liad occurred in the kingdom 
of Pegu since Meng-ta-rfi Shwe-hti returned there irom Piome in the 
year 906. That king now turned his .aiteution to settling the in¬ 
ternal affairs of his kingdom. He heaulilied the capit.al, and huilt 
monasteries and other rcKgious works. Ho adopted scver.al of the 
customs and the dress of the former Talaing royal family. In the 
year 907, ho was .sole?nnly consecrated as king, liaving a ci-own liko 
that ifSed hy the Talaing kings, hut with all other paraphernalia like 
those formerly used hy the K\iv\nesc and T.ilaing kings. Meng-rai- 
Thi-ha-thii. the king of Tonng-ii, was present at this ceremony; and 
his son Bhijrong Noung appeared as Eiu-.'^he-meng or Crown-Prince. 
All the uohles received magnificent presents from the honnty of the 
king, and the whole kingdom \\sas full of joy. 

About this time the king of Arakan died, and his son U-ha-Ila-dza 
succeeded^ him. Ilis • brother, who was governor of*Than-dwai 

j 

(S.andoway), was discontented. Ho came with presents to the king of 
Han-tha-wa-ti, and asked for assiMtaneo to gain the kingdom of 
Arsftvan. jM^Jug-ta-ra Shwe-ht'i promised himself to go with an army. 
Both a laud force and a fleet were put in motion in the month Ta- 
tshoung-mon 908 (November 154G, A. 1)). The town of Tlian- 
dwai was occupied. The Arakanese reti’cated, and the Burmese army 
marched on to the capital city, Arakan. The king found the city loo 
strong to be taken, but he entered into a flegociation with Ma-lui 
Dham-ma-rit, the king of Arakan, by which the king’s nncld was 
recognized as governor of Sandoway. The king of Pegu ■ then 
returned to his own country. • 

While ho was in Arakan, the king of Siam had marched an army 
anrb taken possession of Bha-way (Tavoy) The king of Pegu 
ordered his ofUcers to diive them out, and this having been done, he 
seriously meditated a march on Siam. H.aving assembled his army 
and made all preparations, he left the city of Pegn in the month of 
Ta-tslioung-mon 910 (November 1.548, A. 1).), and proceeded to Mut- 
ta-ma. All the arrangements as usual were under tlic direction 
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of JJluii’cng Nouii". The aniiy tulvauccHl Avitli great (HUicnlties 
and luiich fighting to the rapital of Siam. The general, Bhnreiig 
Nouiig, wa.s iuilcfatigahlo in his exertions, and his son, a hoy of thirteen 
years, greatly distinguished himself. Hut the capital city was most 
difficult to operate against, on account of the streams and water 
channels I'oiind it.Tlie Kiila Pan-the peojile also v'crc there witJi 
ships and guns. Seeing that great delay would occur, and fearing a 
want of provisions, the king di'teruiined to retreat. Much fighting 
took place in effecting this. The son-in-lau of the king of Siam had 
been taken prisoner in a skirmish. This led to negocialions, and 
according to the history, the king of Siam agreed to pay tribute. 
Two of his brothers were sent to tlio camp of Meiig-ta rii Siiwe-hti 
to outer into arrangements. Tlic Siamese ])risoners were released, 
and the Burmo-Talaing army retired. Tliis expedition occupied 
five months. 

Tlie history now relates a curious incident in the life ol Meng-ta-ra, 
Shw(i-hti, which appears to have had pn evil inllnence upon him, and 
eventually led to his death. Tt is told as follows : “ This powerful 
“and wi.se king, b}' a.ssociating with a ffd.se herexical Ktda 13a-reiig-gyi 
“ (Forcigner-Feringi) deviated from the virtuous conduct becoming 
“ a king. Tliis Ku-la 13a-reng-gyi av.xs the nephew of Peits-tsa-i it 
“ Meiig, ami had been sent with .seven ships and one luyulred htl’gcr 
“vessels to attack Aehoen. He took in guns, powder, and balls, at 
“ Ma-li-ka (Malacca), but was defeated hy the Aelieen chief and 
“ forced to retreat, lie came to Jlutlfima with a few vessels, and 
“ was made prisoner by the governor, Avho sent 1dm to Meng-ta-ra 
“ Slnve-hti. The king soon became familiar with the youth, gave 
“ him a house to live in, ami be.stowed upon him in marriage one of 
“ the. female attcmlants of the palace. Tliis young woman, after 
“ having learnt hoiv to prepare di.shes, according to the Kula. method, 
“ Avas accustomed to present such eatables to the king. Not only that, 
“ but wine and sAA^cet intoxicating drinks, Averc also piesented,. of 
“ Avhich the king hecaino very fond. At last the Kula was Avished to 
“ live in the palace. From constantly drinking those liquors the 
“ disposition of the king became changed from good to bad. He 
“gave contradictory and absurd orders, lie attributed Avrong motives 
“ to innocent men, and ordered them to bo put to death. At length 
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“ Blm-reiig Nouiig with the concmTeiicc of all the nohles, iShuii, 
“ IJnriiuin, ivud Talaiiig, took the guidauee of affairs into his own 
“ hands, and putting the nephew of Poits-tsa-iit into a sliip, with his 
“ property, and giving him gold and silver, sent him away to the 
‘‘ Kul.i country.” From this time Meng-ta-ia Shwe-hti had little 
more than iioitiiiial authority. • 

In the year 910, the father of Bhureng Noting who was king of Toung- 
li dioil. llis title was Meiig-rai Tlii-lia-thii. lie was succeeded by one of 
his younger sons, and tliow) was bestowed on him the title of Thi-ha-tlni. 
lie is-also called Meng Khoung. Bhureng Noung having now become 
the virtual ruler, his descent is carefully traced in the history. Un 
the iiiLher’s side he was descended fioni Meng-khouiig-ngai, who was 
governor of Toung-ii, and was killed in the year 813. This iMcng- 
khoung-ngai was (he son, or younger brother, of Ta-ra-bya who liad also 
been governor of Toungi'i and wlio was of Shan descent, liliiireng 
Noung’s mother was said to he descended from a half brother of 
Nga-(si-sheng Kyau-t.-iWa^ king of Piin-ya. Blmrcng Noung had 

tno brothers, ]\reng-iai-tsf-thu, who afterwards became king ot iMut- 

^ % • * 

ta-ma; and Tha-do-dhain-ma, who became king (jf Prome. There 

were also two sisters. AfUn* llicir mother’s death, their fatlnu-hail 
married her younger sister, and had two sons by that marriage, 
Bffureng IMimg Khoung, who became king of Toungu, ami Meng-rai 
Kyau-hteng, called Tha-do-nieng-tsau, Avho became king of Ava. 
The family was originally of 8hau descent. Having been settled for 
three or four generations at Toung-u, it had become Burmese in 
national feeling. 

In the year 911, a son of Bi-ngya-ran, tfxc depo.sod king of Pegu 
by an inferior wife, icbellcd, and took the title of Tha-mein-htau- 
ra-ina. He got together a force, and took possession of the*fort of 
Ma-kau. Bliurcng-uouug-dau without delay look measures against 
him. He W'as defeated and lied, but managed,to gain pos.sossion of 
the fort of Than-lyeng (Syriam), and remained there secure.* But he 
was soon obliged to abandon the jxlacc, when a force was brought 
against it, and fled to the westward. Bhureng Noung followed him 
up, and fixed his head rpiartcrs at Da-la. At tjiis time the tributary 
king of Toung-ii, Thi-ha-thu was in charge of the city of Pegu. 
A Tulaing nobleman, Tha-incin-tsau-dwut had been appointed go- 
lU 
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veviior of Tsit-touiig (Sit-tang), but was now in charge of the 
palace and the royal person. The king Mong-ta-ni Sliwe-hti wa 
staying at a conntry palaue, at a place called Paii-ta-rau. A report 
was spread of a Avhite elephant having appeared, and the king was 
induced to go out into the jungal. Tha-inein-tsau-dwut now ma¬ 
naged to scud away those about the king on whom ho could not 
depend, and at night in tlio month Iva-tshuu,912 (M.iy 1550, A. D ), 
, he killed Mcng-ta-iii Shw^-hti. ITe had reigned twenty years and 
was thirty-six years old. The chief lla-han perforimid liis funeral 
rites, and collecting the bones, placed them in a golden vase, which 
lu: buried in an undefiled spot. 

In the mean time, Th.a-mein-tsan-dwut killed some of the nobles 
about the king; drew others to his side, and then withdrew to Tsit- 
touiig, where he assumed the title of king. He took the title of 
Tha-mein-tsek-ka-wau. Jjhurcng Nuung was at Ha-la hunting 
down the followers of Tha-mein-htau-ia-ma in the dilbcult country 
of the delta. Ilis younger half brotluv Tlii-ha-thii Cidlcd round him 
his followers, and marched from Pegu city to Toung-ii. Tha-inein- 
tsau-dwut at once occupied the city of Pegu. Tha-do-dliam-ma 
Ra-dza, tributary king of Piome, changing his title to Tha-do-thu, 
declared himself independent. All tlio cities and districts at the 
Irawati river beyond Prome as far as Pu-guii remained under tticir 
own governors. Bhnreng Noiing now consulted all (ho Shan, Tabling, 
and Bmmeso nobles who remained faithful to him. It was doterminod 
to march to Tonng-u as the place wliere Bhurong Noung could best 
collect his foices, and whore he possessed mo.st strength and influence. 
Whereas “ Ha-la in the midst of the Tabling country, was like a 
“ wasp’s nest, into wliich the liand had better not be put." lie im¬ 
mediately put himself in motion, JJis wife who was in the city of Pegu, 
managed to escape anit joined liim. When he anived near Toung-ii, 
his brother Thi-ha-thii made no advances to him, but remained 
sullenly within the city. Bhnreng Noung patiently waited in liis 
camp watching events. At Pegu, the usurper Tha-mciii-tsau-dwut 
did not long give satisfaction to the Tabling nobles. They therefore 
deposed him, and called in Tha-mcin-htau-rd-ma who, by this time, 
liad set himself up at Mnt-ta-nia. These events induced several Shan 
chiefs, who did not wish to serve a Tnlaing king, to come with their 
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followers and join Bluireng Nonng. Some chiefs also (.‘amc to hitn 
from Touiig-ii. At length he found himself strong enough to attack 
that city. But he was obliged to proceed to reduce it 1^)' starvation. 
At the end of four itioiiths, the city was surrendered; no plundering 
was allowed; his brother was pardoned, and Blmreng Nonng was 
consecrated as iking, with the title of Tsheng-phyy-myd-sheng Mcng- 
ta-rfi-gyi. Ilis former title of Bhureng Noung will, however, be 
retained in this iiairative. 

The king now considered that his best plan was to make himself 
master of Piomc,' where another of his brothers was king. lie 
marched his army across the hills from Toungii; but arrived on the 
banks of the Irawati, he found himself at a loss for boats, while 
Tha-do-thu had a large fleet. The city was too strong to he attacked. 
The king therefoie leaving it marched on to Mye-dai, which submitted, 
as (lid jSla-lwnn and other cities higher up the river. There ho 
gained a largo addition to his aimy and a fleet of boats. He there¬ 
fore letiirncd to I’rome, and rcsinvostcd the city. Some of the officers 
in coinmaml were now in 'eommnnieation Avith Bhureng Noung, and 
the city gates were o^lened to him. The king pardoneef his brother 
Tha-do-dhani-nia-Ilii-d/..i, and he aa\is ivinstated as tributary king of 
Prome.* The AAdnde country on the Iiawati, as far down as Dha- 
niPbyi'i (Downebew), submitted to Bhureng Noung. It was now 
the year ^)l^l, and from the cA'cnts Avhieh were occurring at Ava, the 
king of that city, Mo-by^-meng, had lied to tak<^ refuge. The king 
marched up the country, and penetrated nearly to Aya, AA'hich he 
intended to attack. But ucavs ivaehed him that preparations were 
being made to attack Toungii from Pegu. * lie lost not a moment, 
but marched back .as far as Myo-dai. From tbcnce he desp.atclihd his 
brother Meng-rai-kyau-hteng Avith a force .across the hills, and himself 
proceeded down to Promo. There he eollccttd an army to invade 
Pegu, of Avhich his brother Tha-do-dham-ma Ra-dza AV’as made cora- 
mander-in-chief. He, howcA’cr, marched to Toung-ii, taking Mo-bye- 
meng Avitli him. 

* Tlio Ma-liii-Rsl-clKn-wBng wislics to nciko it appear that Tha-du-tliu who 
hold oot I^roino against Hhurong Noifbii, ivaa not his brother, but soiAo one olsa 
who assmned tlio jiamo. f have coiisiilrri'd it, moat c^aisistciit witli tlm whole 
luirrativo to assnmo that Tiia-do-tlni was the hrotlicr, and that like the other 
bixither tit Tuimgii, his rchelliuu was parduued. 
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AI Toniig-i'i, ho made all arrangementR 1o marcli against Pegn, and 

Icit in tlio montlj Ta-gii 913 (April 1551). llis brotliovs Meng 

Klnning and Mcng-rai-kyau-liteng acoompanieil liiin. lie defeated 

tlie T.ilaing nsnrpcr, Tha-mein-htan-ra-ina. entered the city of Pegu, 

and the Talaing nobles submitted to him. The Tabling u.surper, after 

taking refuge at Pii-theiii, fled from that place to Slnt-ta-mu, and 

became a Ra-han. Bhnreng Noung who had followed liim to Pii- 

thein, then relurnod to Pegu city, whore he built a house on the site 

where he had formerly lived. Ho now took measures for settling the 

country, and called his brothers around him. These were Meng 

Khoiing, Tlia-do-dham-ma Ra-dza, Meng-rai-kyan-hteng, and Meng- 

rai T.si-thu. lie rcpaiied all the pagodas and monasteries whicji liad 

been injured during the troubles, and made suitable offerings at the 

grave of Meng-ta-ra-Khwe-hti. His brother; Meng-rai Tsf-thii, was 

now made triruitaiy king of Miit-ta-nia, and received the logalia. Tha- 

do-dham-ma Rii-dza received regalia jis trihutaiy king of Promo. 

Meng Khonng received regalia as tributary king of Toiingu. lie 

rewarded mnniticently all his olliceis, Runu.an, Talaing, and Shan, 

•« 

and the conhtry and the people began to be rpiiet and satisfied. In 
Mut-ta-ma, however, though the Talaing usurper had become a lia-lian, 
and fled to the horder of Siam, he again appeared, collected a few 
followers, and proclaimed himself king. He was again dclcated, and 
after w.indering about in the jungles, was taken in the inonlh Ta-gu 
914 fApril 1552) He was put to death. 

Rliureng Nonng now called a council to consider and decide upon 
his future measuies. He was careful to a.ssemble round liim his 
brothers and princii>al (iilicers, Jiurmc.se, Talaing, and Hlian. The 
council was in favour of a march upon Avu, to estahlish there the 
go\ennnent of JJhiireng Noung. An army ami flotilla were colleetcd, 
which moved hy AvaUu- from Pegn in the inontli of Wa-tsho 915 
(July 1553). The command of this force was given to Madiil l/diii- 
Ra-d/A, the king’s son, hut on aceouiit of his youth an otlicer.of- 
experience was sent, who was really responsible. Tins expedition would 
appc'ar to have been intended rather to reconnoitre than to attack. 
The king of Ava, styled Tsa-gaing*Tsi-thu Kyau hteng, had imide 
great preparations to defend liis capital. An army of fcilians, eliic/ly 
from the country to the cast of the upper Irdwatf, was stationed 
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closo to the city. Anotber army cOTiiposed of the contingents of the 
western Shnns and otlior troops, was encamped at Ta-nik-myo on the 
hank of the Iiawati, about fifty miles below the <japital The 
invading army on rfticliing Pu-gan heard such reports of the de¬ 
fensive measures tliat had' been adopted, that the commanders 
considered it prudent to report to the king the state of affairs, ami 

await further orders. The result was, that the army under Ma-ha 

$ 

L’'-ba-lla-dza retired, 

Jilinreng Noiing now made more strenuous exertions. lie colbjcted 
men and provisions from all parts of the wide territory subject to 
him. In J’egu and iMartahan a vast number of war-boat.s, ami ves.sels 
of exwL’iy description as tran.sporta, were constructed and collected. 
While this woik went on, the city of Pegu was improved and a 
[»iilae(! built. In the month Wa-tsho of the year 1)10, the son and 
nephew of (he king of Ar.ikan came, and took refuge *with Bhuieng 
Noung. Ho received tbeni with great favour. The former he 
m.'irried t() (he daughter ol his^brother 3Ieng-rai-tsi-thh, king of 51ut- 
tii-nia, and gave him thfl fitle of Thi-ii-dliam-ina-thau-ka. Tlie 
l.itter, naTned 81ieng-wii-myo, he mariied to one of liis o\^n daughters, 
and gave him the city of Ta-mau for liis support. 

The whole of the arrangLMiicnts for the invasion of Ava w'oro now 
complete. The strength of the aimy and (lotilla is stated to have 
been as follow's : Tlie Jloiilla was lo proceed up the river Iniwati. 
It consisted of six liundred large boats and war-boats; three hundred 
lighter row boats ; and of five biiiidred provision boats; one liundred and 
tw'cnly thousand soldiers accompanied the llotilla, of wliom a portion 
was di.stribnled on board the boats ; while tlrc rest apparently marebeil 
from point to point to keep company with the Hotilla. The‘water 
force w'as under the command of the tributary king ot Prome^ Tha- 
do-dliani-ina Kii-d/a. • 

The land column of tlie army of inva.sion i.s stated to have eon- 
sis^cd of one liumlred and eighty thousand soldiers, with eight 
liundred elephants, and nine thousand horses. Thi.s included a corps 
of four liundred Ku-la soldiers, wearing caps, uniforms, and trow'.sers, 
and armed with muskets. Their place in the lino of niarcli was in 
front and rear of the royal elephant. This army, under the imme¬ 
diate command of Bhureiig Noung marched from the city of Pegu in 
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llio iiionlli Nat-dau 010 (November 1554). The flotilla bad been 
d(’s])at(’bcd imicb earlier. 

The followiii" arrangements were made for the government during 
(be king’s absence. Ilis son Ma-bii U'-ba-Kii-dzl was left in charge, 
at the capital city of Pegn, with a faithful ollicer us his adviser. At 
iMiit-ta-ina (Jlartaban), king Meng-rai-tsi-lhii remained with a large 
force, on account of the neighboming kings of Zimmay and Siam. 
Tlio governor of Mau-la-myaing, IJi-ng^a-u, and otlior trustwortliy 
oflicors AVt'i'O under this tiibiilaiy king. Arrangements were also 
made towards the Pu-thoiu (Bassein) side to guard against aii}'^ danger 
fi-om Arakan. 

Having thus provided for the safety of his southern kijigdoin, 
Bliureng Noujig proceeded to cany out his plan lor the subjugation 
of Ava. The whole army, othei than that wliich accompanied (lie 
flotilla, marched direct north up the valley of tlie I'oung-loung river 
to Toiing-n. The main body under command of Bhunaig Noung 
marching as far as lla-may-then, directed its march in a ijoith- 
w'C'.terly direction, through Kyouk-pan-doung, until it debouched 
upon the Irawati at Pii-gsui. 'J'he rest of bis army coifiinued its 
marcli northeily for .some distance. A corps was then detached to 
tlie left under the command of tlio king’s brother jMeng-rai-kyau-hUiu, 
which went to atlarik the fortilicd po.st of P<'ng-t.i-hii. I’lie -re¬ 
mainder under the command of the trlbutaiy king of Toung-ii, 
Meng Khoung, continued its march direct towards Ava. Aftei taking 
I’eng-ta-lai, Avhich made no re.sistancc, Meng-rai-kyau-htem joined his 
brother, and they marched to a po-sition somewhere in theneigli-^ 
bonrhood of Myin-tsaing or Piin-ya, wlicre they cntrenclnid them- 
selvct., to await news of Bhureng Noung. 

The king had so regulated his movements, that by the time he 
rea<,‘heil Pu-gan, the flotilla and army which accompanied it, were 
not far off. He now crossed his whole army to the west banks of the 
Irdwati,, landing at* Kwom in the district of Pa-khan-gyi. The 
army then marched up the wc.stern bank of the river and up the 
course of the Khyen-dweng to A-myhi. A poitiou of the flotilla 
was also sent there, by which the army crossed that river. The 
governors of provinces everywhere submitted, and the king now 
inarched to Toai-gaing. The governor of that city had fled to Mo- 
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nli 3 ’i)i. The king here disposed liis whole army and flotilla, and 
sent sconts across tlie river to coinnuinieato wltli his brothers IMeng' 
rai-kyaii-hton and Meng Khoung, and to fix a day for a combined 
assault upon the city of Ava. • 

Tl\ese arrangements having been agreed upon, the two brolheis 
advanced from’their entrenehnients towards the city. The king (?f 
Ava, Tsi-thu-kyau-hteng,^ came ont to oppose them at the head of 
a Slian army. A battle ensued, in whicdi the Ava Shans were worsted, 
and forced back into the city. The two biothers then entrenched 
themselves on the ground they had won. In the mean time Bhureng 
Noung was ciossing the Ticiwati to the Ava side. Ariiveil there 
with *liis whole arm\, and in communication w'ith his brothcis, the 
city of Ava, the people, and the garrison wore enclosed like lish in a 
tiap. A goMieral assault was made. The soldiers by attacking the 
gates, by digging and by scaling the walls, at length took the city 
in the inontli Ta-bu-dwai 9Ui (March 1555). The king of Ava, 
'IVi thu-kyau-hteng, had cscaiK’d from the city, hoping to join the 
U'ii-l)oung;Tsau-bwa, who was marching down with a force to su])port 
him. But he wa^ taken prisomu'and brought before Bhiuvng Noung. 
That gieat king having pity on him, at once provided for him a 2 >laee 
where he miglit remain with his family and attendants. Afterwards 
he was sent to Pegu, and a handsome hou^e suitable to his rank, 
with a pleasant garden, was piovided for him at the city of llan-tha 
wa-ti. 

Bhureng Noung intending to remain for a ^nie at Ava, built for 
himself a temporary house at Toung-ba-lu. His brother, Meng-rai- 
kynii-hten was made tributary king of Ava with the title of Tha-do- 
meng-tsau. lie received the usual regalia. Bhureng Noung *with 
the digidty of Knipcror in the wide dominions over which ho ruled, 
began such measuies as were neec'ssary to secure* his victory. 


ions .—The dynasties which reigned at Pu-gan thfoughout 
the long period of fourteen huiidied years, had gradually declined 
from the powerful position which the monarchy held, during the reign 
of A-nau-ra-hta-tsau, in the eleventh century c\f the Christian oui. 
The invasion by the Chine.se, or Tartars, during the reign of Kiiblai 
Khan towards the end of the thiiteenth century; the capture of the 
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ami the lliglit of the king to tlio soutliein provinces, coniplctcd 
the mill of the kingdom. An iinmigration of Shaiis had long been 
going on—independently of the earlier arrival of people of that race 
in the upper Irawati—into the eountry of the middle Irawati. 
Tliey had gradually accpiircd the iiilliieneo due to their superior 
energy and intelligence. In the eonfirsion which resulteil from tlio 
destruction of the ancient monarchy, three hrothers, loading men of 
fehan race, born in the country, who had risen to power under the 
native kings, gradually accpiircd indepciiident autliority. This au¬ 
thority probahly did not exlend in any diroclbni over one hundred 
miles from Myin-tsaing as a centre. Before long, this Shan kingdom 
was separated into two states, one being Chtablihlicd at Sagaiiig and 
one at Pan-ya. About fifty years later, these twcj states were absorbed, 
and a now dynasty Avas establiNhed at Ava in a jiosiLion not far from 
the two former cities, by JMeng-kyi-tswa, who professed to unite in 
his person, the claims of the three tShaii hi others, and also of the 
ancient race of kings of Pu-giin. Ava indc<*d had been built in tlie 
year loGI A, B. by Tlia-do-mcng-bya, who cl.iinicd to be descended 
from the ancient; kings of Ta-goung; but he dieil without is^ne, and 
Meng-kyi-tswa was then called to the tin one, as one who could rule 
in troublous times, and possessed Avliat were acknowledged to be 
hcreditaiy claims. While there seems to be no reason for doubting 
Ilia descent from the sister of the three Slum biotheis, his alleged 
direct descent from Kyau-tswa, the deposed king ol Pu-giin, is pro¬ 
bably an invention of aftci times. However this may be, it is 
evident from the histoiy that the uliole powiw in the country which 
constituted the kingdom of Ava from A. B. loC4 until A. 1). 1554, 
Avas held by Slums, or persons of Shan descent. The story of the 
lindiiig of golilen images by Mcng-kyi-tswa at Meit-ht'i-luu, said to 
leprescnt tho.se avIio sJiould reign in Burma of the race of the “ Leng- 
d/eng kings of Sian),” sIioavs that that king desired to be considered 
of Thai, rather than of Mrau-ma or Biiiina race. Tlie length of the 
reign uf Sieng-kyi-tswa, thirty-three years, enabled him to consoli¬ 
date his power to some extent; to place a relative on the throne of 
Arukan, and to seel'^to extend his dominions by the conquest of Han- 
thu-Ava-ti or Pegu. The same object was striven after in the reign 
of his son Meng-khoung, and Pegu was invaded year after year, but 
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without success. The kings of Pegu at this time were no longer the 
old dynasty of Talaing race. The Shans from Zimmay and the 
adjoining states had occupied Martaban, and eventually succeeded to 
the throne of Pegu. These tribes of the Thai branch of the Indo- 
Chinese family, had been pouring down from their highlands by 
various routes through a long period of time. They gradually 
accomplished in the countries watered by the Iv&wati and the lower 
Salwfn, a plantation and revolution similar to what had been worked 
out by the north men, in the British islands, and on the coasts 
of Western Europe in the eighth and ninth centuries. Had it no^ 

fr 

been for the Muhammadan occupation of Bengal in the thirteenth 
century, it is probable that they woiild have penetrated into that 
eountry through Assam or Cachar. 

The continued attacks made by the kings of Ava on Pegu, pro¬ 
duced a counter invasion by Ra-dzi-di-rit, who nearly conquered Ava 
in the year 766, A. D. 1404. The possession of guns or jinjals at 
this time, with which Proiiie was defended, is mentioned; but it 
seems doubtful whether they can have been known in Burma at this 
period. * • * 

The successful attack on Ava in the year 788, A.*I). T426, by the 
Shall chief of Mo-nhyin, renewed the Shan race and spirit in the 
kings of Ava. But the monarchy was weakened. From this time 
for more than a century, the kings of Ava were rather the heads 
of a loose confederation of Shan chiefs, whose states lay to the north 
of Ava on either side of the Ir&wati, than sovereigns of a Burmese 
kingdom. One curious result of this state of affairs was, that the 
rulers of the petty state of Toung-u, originally Shan by race, gra¬ 
dually became identified with the national or Buimese party. «This 
afterwards led to important results. The rulers, of Touiigd,. more 
isolated from Shan influence than the Tsau-bwds to the north, became 
in fact Burmese. The character and conduct of the Shan chiefs, as 
disclosed in this history, entirely corresponds wfth the Tsau-bwAs of 
the Shan country, of the present day. Each chief in h^own state, 
which, in some instances, is but a few square miles in ext^, is jealous 
of the least interference; and they have not yet learnt to combine for 
their general safety, except on sudden emergencie's, when they rise in 
lebelliou against the Burmese. 

11 
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In the country of Tonngri we have seen that the ruler Meng-kyi- 
ngyo, who died in the year A, D. 1530, had reigned for forty-five 
years. During that period, while Ava was a prey to disorder, he had 
maintained his independence, and gradually increased his power* 
His sou Meng-ta-ra Shwe-hti commenced his persevering attacks upon 
Pegu, overthrew that kingdom, and after a surprising career was 
assassinated at the early ago of thirty-six years. It might have been 
anticipated, that hero would have en<led the fortune of the rulers of 
Toungii. But Bhiireng Noung, the generai^of Shwe-litf, with won¬ 
derful enterprise, crushed all opponents, and combining the power of 
Toung-u, of Pegu and of Promo, accomplished the designs of Shwe- 
hti by conquering Ava and the north. This ho effected with a mixed 
army of Tsilaings, Burmese, and Shans; and though subduing the 
country where the Burmese people were probably more numerous than 
elsewhere, he claimed to represent the Burma race. 

A future chapter will describe the remarkable career of this imler ; 
and the empire which he founded, extending from near the Bniham- 
putra river to the Mckhong, or great, river of Cambodia. Tlic 
dealings both of Meng-ta-ra Shwe-hti and of Bluueng Ncung with 
the Portngnasp, wlio, with their 3Inhainnuulau followers, are styled 
Ba-reng-gyi and Pau-th4, the latter word apparently a covrui)tion of 
Farsi, may also be illustrated from European sourees. 

Memorandum .—The accompanying lists, Nos. 1 and 2, contain 
the names of the kings of Barma, wlio roigiicd contemporaneously 
at Myintsaing, Pan-ya, and Tsagaing, The list No. .3 contains the 
names of the kings of Burma ivho reign^il at Ava from the foundation of 
that city, until it was copquered by Bhureng Noung in the year 1555 
A. D,. The whole period of the reigns contained in the three lists, 
amounts to 257 years, or from A. D. 1298 to A. D. 1555. By the 
Burmese reckoning, as^ .Ava was captured by Bhureng Noung in tho 
month of March, before the current year 916 had been completed, 
there will appear by «,hat reckoning one year less for the whole period 
than is shot^ according to the European Calendar. 
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The District of Ludidna.— Bij T. W. ToiiBOUT, Esq.^ C, S. 

[Rocoived 17th May, 18G9.] , 

The following article is one of a scries which the contributor 
has written, or purposes to write, descriptive of different districts in the 
Panjiib. Most of tlio information it contains, has been derived from 
local sources. Much is legendary or trivial; but thetwrifor in pursuing 
his own studies, has found the want in each district of a basis on which 
to commence histoiical or scientific iinpiiries; and it is to supply such 
a basis, however n\eagrd or deficient in scholarship, that he proposes 
to publish the series of papers referred to. 

Exelmliiig toj)ies of juircly official or administrative interest, wo 
shall lind it convenient to arrange our account of the Ludiana district 
under two headings. 1, Natural Features. 2, History and kindred 
topics. 

1.—Natural Features. 

The Liidiana di.strict is the mo.st westerly of the three which 
form the Cis-Siitlej or Anilaila division. 

It is Bounded by, Ainbala on the oast, by Firoapur on the 
we.st, by Patiala and other native territories on* the south, and 
by the district of Jalandhar, from whicli it is separated by the 
riiiir Satlaj on the north. The soil is sandy, yielding a rich crop of 
cereals and of grain, but is not so fertile for sugar cane and fuiit 
treo.s, as in the neighbouring district of Jalandhar. The aspect and 
area of the district, have been much inodificd by a change in the 
course of the river Satlaj, which formerly floived by the Ludiana foit, 
but is now six miles to the westward, bank of the river 

forms a ridge the whole length of the district, and a small offslupt of 
the liver called the Piiddha Nahih still flows iij the deserted bed. 
The Liidiana district docs not produce citlicr^niangoi'.s or dates, but 
there is much to interest in its tlora, and the writer regrets that 
he is not competent to give a detailed and aicurate account of its 
bot*anical features. Some information on the subject may lie found 
in a paper by Mr. Edgeworth, Vol. VII. of the Asiatic Society's Jour¬ 
nal, page 751, and a short subsequent paper in Vol. XL, page 26. 
The Liidiana district appeals nearly to coincide witli what Mr, 
Edgeworth in the papers referred to, terms the “ phalahi” tract. The 
12 
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principal trees arc the kikar, pipal, jand, sissii, sims, mulberry, bher 
plialiihi, tamarisk, baklair (bakiiin, Mclia ffoinpn'iHTons). 

Q’liere are a tew fine banyans seatiered at intervals. There are a 
(<i\\r jamimfi ({iy^j/f/hnn ffunboJmiHin) At Ludiaiuv itself, but I have not 
seen any elsewhere in the district. At iLiolnwara and at Bhilolpiir, 
in the north-east of the distiict, are a few impoverished niangoo tjees, 
and there are some at Liidiiina itself, bnt they bear no fruit; in the 
ncif^hbouring zillahs Jiilandhur, lloshiarpur, and Ambala, they 
come to peifcction. One of tire most eomnvm trees in the belt or low 
laud along the river, is culled the pilkhiin. Near Pakhowal is a 
remarkable grove of keham trees, respecting which tin* tradition is 
current that they can never be counted, no two visitors giving the 
same talc, alLhongh apparently the number is small. The baksiin is a 
w'ell known tree of ready gi*owth, but of no gi’oat ability for timber. 

It is a species of MoHa (soniirrilrrm), and eonserpicntly akin to 
the Niin, possessing some of the medieal virtues for which the hitter 
is .so famed. Its leaves are long and pointcil, like tlioso of the Nim, 
and its fruits are ahont the size .ami sha]je of marbles. Akin to fire 
bakarn, with similar fruit but with leaves somewhat brofiTlor-, is the 
Pek, w’hich I fin'd in Forbes Watson under the botanical name of tire 
Nim, though it a])pears to be a rlifferont species fi-om tire well kiiow'ii 
tree of Hindustan. Next to tiro irrepressible kikav, tire most clim ic- 
tcristic tree in this district is tiro “ rer/ii,’’wlilcli [cannot find in Foibcs 
Watson, but which Edgeworth dcsciHres hesitalingK as jlvuria h tt~ 
cophlo-a. Its foliage is ihnker then the coiniiiou kikar. It iseoriimon 
on the w'e>tcnr, or Fiiozpiir, side of the district, and is rave on Hie 
eastern side. , 

JlVith regard to smaller shrubs and berbs, some make tlujiv * 
appearance with the Kharif after the autiiiun rains,.and otlicrs with the 
llabi*, in spring, while rnany remain (hiring tlio whole year*. In the 
neighbourhood of Khanah, a nettlo-like plant with largo bright green 
leaves and white liof/ers, which covers all the lower hills, is common, 
but it is not found in those parts of tire district from the Himalayas. 

It is called by the natives “ basiita” ; but this is a word used very 
generally and vaguely. Wliile this plant is found only in the west 
of the district, the “•karil” (capparisdecidiiaf)^ so characteristic of the 
Mult&n desert, is confined to the eastern half, becoming more com* 
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moil us Ibo Firozpur boiiuiliiry is uppioaoliod, but uowlioro so abtm- 
tlunt us in tlio Miiltiiii division. In the neigliboiirliooil of jNJfiudiiwura, 
I have noticod numerous clusters of a shrub 5 or 0 feet luuh, called 
“ Samalu.” It seems 'always -to grow in such clusters, forming a 
natural kind of hedge or coppice ; I have not seen detached shrubs, 
The leaves are m tx’ijdets with two smaller below. They are long 
and narrow at both ends, darker above and ivliitish bcuealh. I believe, 
this i'l the I'llfx trifolia. 

But the fljiee shiubs abdvenamed, are not in any sense character¬ 
istic of the disti let. Mucli more (Oiiimon are the following. The 
bher, a speeivs of ZLij/iluH or jujube, is almost as geneial as the 
kdwii tree. Many jiurls oi thecouutry aie covchsI wilh a smaller .shrub 
like Ihc bher, and T ])re,Humo also a species or Zi:i/i>/iii,s. This i.s calhal 
“ jhtiii.” Its small lea\es, mlxeil with white tjliihu, are giNcnas 
f(iod to oxen. Of coursi'the onmipieseut “ sik” or “ madar” is found 
in abundance here as everywhere else. Hoyle has devoted two or 
thre(‘ p.ages of his book on the lil)rous plants of India to the economi¬ 
cal Uses of this plain., CaJolrufis ijifiantea and llamiUonu. So far 
as thii district is concerned, I helicve the only use^nnufe of it is 
to apply the milky juice externally to stings or parts sutlering from 
rheumatism. Its soft but pungent down makc.s an admirable stuff¬ 
ing 1.'or [) i 1 lo w - cases. 

Besides the iVk, there arc three w'cods, which de.serve separate men¬ 
tion from their abundance. First the “ chi'nis im.” This shoots np 
(hiring the autumn rains in every field. In the Avintcr, the .stalk 
becomes dry, contrasting in colour with the small tuft of caiies at its 
.base. At this time, tlic flower spike, Avhefi rubbed, gives out a 
very pleasing ciimamou-like scent. This, no doubt, is a spccica* of 
Aivlrojuiffon. Another troublesome weed goes • by the name of 
“piyu/.i,” on account of its resemblance to the onion. The leaves 
and stalk arc like those of an onion, but it bus uo .smell, nor doe.s 
it sejini to produce a bulb. The lloweis which grow in iw spike, 
are small and pretty, bell-shaped, white iu colour with light brown 
stripes. This weed is a constant intruder in the corn fields. 

There is a third very common leguminous Aveod, which seems 
to hear several names, among which are “ uuiha” *aiul “ lualula." It 
looks like a wild vetch. Between Saiurala and Mdcliiwara, and 
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Another tradition connects the name ^Rriicliiwura with that of 
«omc Ilc'ija jMachluiinlur. It is niiicli tiiore prohaljlo that the word 
oiiiiply luoaus “ tlie fisherniau’s village,” mdrhJu being the \vord for 
fish. There are scveial oilier villages on the! Sallaj and on other 
rivers, bearing names either identical or nearly so. Whether we adopt 
a simple or a i'ar-t\'tehcd etymology, the antitpiity oj' Miielnwara is 
undisputed. Besides Siinet and i^raehi'wiira, there is reason to believe 
that a third town, Tiluira, was c)f importance in prc-Tslainic times. 

But if the etymology given by EdgewoVth be. corve<;t, the name 
Tiliara will appear comparatively modern, being used to denote the 
low land by the ri\ei, which paid one-third of the produce as levemio 
A\hilc the “ Chauliara” tract only paiil a ipiartcr, and the “ IhnJlidie” 
tw'o-fil’ths, 

Tlie ^ettlenlent lej'oit statt's : “ Thcie are tr.us's of the town h.ning 
bicoiiK'a min pic\ioui to the general Aluliammadan inv.isioji of India, 
in consctpience of the internal feuds either of the ilajputs or of 
some other Hindu rais; with theirs.” 

'I'hc sell lenient report rcl’eis to some Tiaja Biroyt as governor of 
Tihiira about the time of It.n Pithora, whefi Shihab-uddin CJhori 
invaded India; and to a lliija Shiiini, a (laisi U.ijpiit as ruler of 
Bhilolpiir; but the dominant liibe of llajpiits in the neighbourhood 
of Bunct seems to have been the “l*unwars.” 

Alexander never touched the Liidiana district. TIis encampment 
on the Ilyphasis or Satlaj was probably below its junction wdtli the 
Beyas opposite Pirozpiir, and as no special mention is made of any 
important nation on tlio left bank of the Satlaj, we may presume that 
the Li'idiana district wlis included in those vctslcc solitudines which 
arre'fetcd the Macedonian’s progicss. 

The history of the district in Muhammaelan times is, as might have 
been expected, much more detailed and aulhentie. It w'as a portion 
of the province of Sarhind, which Avas ever the battle ground of 
Muhanunadan India. But to give a detailed history of tlic proviinje R 
not our object, w'o merely select special allusions to the district itself. 

Bor many years after the invasion of Taimiir, the banks of the 
Satlaj appear to liavc been the scene of a succession of struggles 
w'itli vaiious lawless tribes. First, avc find mention of Turks under 
Malik Toghau, then of an impostor who appeared near 3Iachiwara. 
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iiml falsely gave liimself out as Siivang Kluin, the deceased viceroy 
oi MiiUiiu, lastly of the (ralikhars niidcr a famous chief named Jasrat. 
The city of Ludiaaa owes its origin and name, to the Ihodis, and 
its earlj’' history is thus given in a local account. The country 
was overrun by Belochos (?). The cultivalois ropresonted the matter 
to the cmpiiror Sikand.ir Lodi, who sent two generals, Yiisnf Khan 
and Niliang Khan, also Lodis, to punish the marauders. They encamped 
near the site, of tlie jm'sent fort whore, in those days, (licre was a 
village called jMarliotci. Waving driven out the Belochos, they licard 
that tliQ Craklvhars wore plundering on the north side of the river. 
So i lisiif Khan crossed the river, subdued the Oakkhars, and founded 
tlio city of Snltanpur (now in Kapurthalla territory), where lio 
settled. jMeanwhilo Nihang Khan remained at Marhota, to Avhieh 
lie gave the name Liidisina. lie was followed by his son Mahmnd 
Kh;ln, and the, latter by Jah'd Khan, who built the lirst«LudIanii fort 
Avitli Sunet bricks. Jalal Khan had two sons, llaibat Khan and 
Tahir Khan. The latter died without offspiing, the former left 
two sons Ali'i Khiin and Kliidr Khan. It was in their time that 
B.ibar ovcTthrew tiic Jjodi dynasty of Bdlii. IMembors f)f the Lodi 
f.imily eontinned to ronido at Lndiilna .mid Bbilolinir aftef the down¬ 
fall of th(‘ir onijiiro ; but there is a tradition that they were ma.Nsacred 
in ^Vkbar’s time ; at any rate no descendjiuts of the l'aniil\ arc now 
to he lonnd. Their tombs and other buildings, which were once a 
prominent feature near the fort and perhaps iu the direction of the 
European residences, are now levelled with the ground. 

In the beginning of h);Vi, a great liattlo was*fouglit at Macliiwarn, 
doubtless the town so called iu the Liidiaua district. The battle is 
thus dcseribcil by Farishta. « 

“ Sikandav Sliah Snr in the meantime hail ordered Tatar Kliau and 
Hah'ib Khan with an army of thirty or forty thousand hor.se, from 
l)oldi against Tlnmayun. Notwithstanding the great superiority in num¬ 
ber of this foreo, Bairam Khan Turkman resolved ib hazavil an action, 

• • • ^ 
and luiving advjiriceil boldly to meet the Indian army, pitclied his oj^mp 

on the hanks of the Satlaj at the town of Maeluwara. It being cold 
weather, the Indian Afglians kindled great fires of .wood in their 
camp at night, of which Bairdm Khdn took advantage, dud crossed the 
river with a thousand chosen hor.'.e. He now advanced to their 
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camp without boiiig discovered, when he began to to g.all those who 
orowiletl round the fires with arrows, Avhioh threw them into disorder. 
The Afghans (notorious for blundering), instead of extinguishing 
tlioir fires, which pi'evented them from seeing their enemies, w'ho had 
a fair view of them, threw on more wood ; and tlie whole of Bairam 
Khiiii’.s army having crossed the river, fell upon them on all sides, and 
routed them. The Afghiin.s, on this occa.sion, lost alf their elephants, 
’ their baggage, and a number of horses. Ihiiram Khan sent the elephants 
to lluimivun at Lahor, and remaining cjicamped at jMachfwara, he 
disjicrsed detachments in all directions, and occupied all tho country 
up to the walls of Dihli. The king was greatly icjoiccil, when he 
licard of this victory, and conferred on IBairam Khan the Jjtlo of 
Khan Khamiu.” 


In the Afn i Akhari, three mahals are named, which are still included 
in the modciu distrli-t. Tliey are, Liidiaua iUelf with a revenue of 
2,204,933 diims ; Tihara, 7,850,809 dams; and Machiwiira, 653,552 
diims. Ihich of these is described as having a hiick fort. Tho dam 
in Akbai’s time was the fortieth pait of r* rupee. 

During 'the supremacy of the Moguls, Li'uli^n.a is schlon! mentioned 
in history, but hcforc rcfi'riing to suhscipient events, we will give a 
short aeiiount (»f a distinguished Rajinit family known as the lldis, 
who have at time.s been more or loss influential in this iieighbouil/)od. 

The account is funiislicd bv one of lliomselves. 

«/ 

About tho year 1308, Wumhat, there was a Raja of Jaisalmir and 
Bhatnir, named Dulclii Ram or IJorsi. llis ancestor. Raja Mokal, 
had built a foit called after himself, where h'aridkot now is, IMokal's 
servants inadvertently „ soi;!ed tho famous saint h’and-uddin Sliakai-i 
gaaj, whose shrine is still at Pak Pallan, and compelled him to 
lahopr. Oil discovering the saiiilly character and miraculous powcis 
of his woikin.iu, Rajg Mokal culled the city by his name, Faridkot. 
Dulehf Ram hail a son, Tulsi Das, who came in the direction of the 
Panjab^ to see FtCridkot. At that time Sayyid Makhdiim JalianiySn 
resided at Jai.salmir, and through his influence Tulsi Diis eiiihWed 
Islam, and assumed the name of Shaikh Chaclui. So Shaikh Chdehti 


came as far as Huttiir, and colonised a village in the neighbourhood, 
called Chukar. Huttiir itself had been founded by a certain Riijd, 
Jagdeo Sing, and his desceiidaiTt was at first hostile to the new- 
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coiiioiT?, till mollified l)y Shaikh Clraohu, who siibs!('(|uGiitIy took ad¬ 
vantage of his presence at a wedding to murder him. Shaikh Chachu 
then took possession of Hattiir. He had two sons, Pahni and Nopal. 
The formov remained in ITuttiir^ whore an ^tdydh, built by him, is 
still standing, while Nopal founded the village of Shixhjahanpur, near 
llaikot. Pahni had two sons Tlai Palla and Riii J.xggii. They 
rented from ’Ala-nddin (Ihori (Khilji?) the pcrg.'inahs of Tihiira, &c., 
and received the title of* Jliii Piaian. At that time, their possession 
<‘xtendod from Pirozpiir tuMiichfwara, and, as their descoiidants are 
fond of saying, comprised loGO villages. They also acquired some 
villages on the other side of the Satlaj. Among these was one named 
Halla.(after the founder Rai Dalla), near Sultanpiir in Kapiirthalla. 
The village still bears his name. Rai Dalla had a son Rai Kanuil- 
uddiii, who received the title Sultan for his military services in the 
south. , 

To enumerate all the branches of the Rais would be a minute ami 
profitless task. Many of the towns and villages in the Ludiuua district 
were founded or re-founded by them; some still bear names of indivi¬ 
dual mcml/brs of the fajnily; and others, as for instance Jagraon, Rai- 
kot, and Talwandi Riii, have incorporated the word Kiii itself. It is 
also said that many members of the family settled in other parts of 
India, even as far as Patna on the one side and the province of Gnji at 
on the other. One Rai Kulla colonised Talwandi Rai in Sam\>at 
1535. About Sambat 1000, another member of the family Path Khan 
rebuilt Bassidn, which Irad been in ruins before, and which W'onl to 
ruin again after his death. A second Rai Kulla built Rdikot in Sambat 
1643. Jagraon, at present tlic second commegsial city in the district, 
was founded by another member of the family Kamal-uddiu 1125, Hiji’i. 
There are difrorout derivations of the iiaiuo Jagraon; some .sjiy t|iat it 
means Jagjili Raitin, the place of the Rais; hut the more probable 
e.YpIanatiou is, that “Jag” was the name of a Rajpiit who preceded 
the Rdis, and that the two names arc united in the word Jagraon. 
Omitting minute and unimportant family details, we come to Rai Kulla 
wlio, in Sambat 1743, threw off his allegiance to the emperor of Dilili, 
’All Muhammad Rohila, governor of Sarliind, reduced him to submis¬ 
sion for a time, but was then called off by the inroads of the Sikhs, 
and Bui Kulla established his independence. He died in Sambat 1826. 
13 
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His soil aiul succossoi, lis'ii Miilmmmad, died in S. l85U, leaving tlio 
inhci'ittince in the hands of a child, lliii Ilyas. The Sildis took advantage 
of his tender age, to appropriate Hharinkot and other portions of his 
dominions. In S. 1850, Baba Sahib Sing Bodi of Una in the 
Iloshyarpiir district, and others pressing him hard, liai Ily-tls hired the 
assistance of the adventurer George Tlioinas, then ruler of Ilunsi, and 
known here as Jarj S^ihib.” Thomas got a lakli of rupees for 
his services, and with his assistance tlie Sikhs were driven across the 
Satlaj. Three years after this, young Ilyas was out hunting in the 
bir, half way between Jagrfion and Sidhuwan. He was holding a 
drawn sword, when suddenly his horse reared with him. He fell and 
ran the sword into his tliigh, indicting a mortal wound. Ilisiiiothcr 
Rani Nur-unnis'^ then became chief of the Rais ; but in S. IHOd and 
S. 1804, corresponding to A. D. 18U0, and 1807, llanjit Singh overran 
most of licr dominions, leaving her only Railiot itsidf. In A. 1). 1831, 
Niir-unnisa died, and was succeeded by aiiotlier lady, Rani Bagbaii, 
widow of Ilyas. On her death, Ruikot lapsed to the Biitish Govern¬ 
ment. 

We now return to the general history of tlip district. The invad¬ 
ing armies of NiUlir Shuh, Ahmad Sluili Duruni, and the Mahrattas, 
must have frequently crossed the district, but have left few traces 
behind them. A local history states that Nadir Shah, on some 
complaint being made, ordered a general massaci'e in Ludiana. I 
am unable to say whctlicr this is true or is merely a local version 
of the Delhi massacre. Ahmad Shah Duraiii gave ^liicliiwara and 
other portions of tho district to Bhikam Khan, Nawab of Malcr 
Kotla. The Malcr Kc^tla family who are still soveiTign princes, 
claiyi descent from a faqir, Hazrat Shaikh Sadr Jahaii, disciple of 
Bah&^ul Haq, and. this faqi'v is said to have been he wlio sold tho 
empire of Delhi for 2000 dinars to Bahlol Lodi. 

The struggle for supremacy, between Sikh and Musalni&u during 
the letter half of 'the eighteenth century was mucli more importniit 

•i 

in its permanent results than these invasions from Kabul, and it is 
much fresher in the memory of the people. This neighbourhood 
is classic ground in Sikh history. Machfwara and Bhilolpur were 
the scene of Ouru Govind Singh’s adventures and persecutions 
(sec Maegregov’s History, chapter V., pages 88 and 94), and Sarhind, 
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even in its desolntion, is to every Sikh an acciirscil spot, as the city 
where the G imi's two sons were murdered. In 1702, a great battle 
was fought about twenty miles south of Liidiana between Ahmad 
Shall and the Sikhs,* a battle in wliieh the Sikhs wore defeiited with 
great slaughter, and which they still remenibor by the name of 
“ Ghnlu Ghilra” (Onnninghain’s History of the Sikhs, pages 100-101). 
But in the following year the Sikhs gained as great a victory, 
sacked and destroyed • Sarhind, and established their supremacy 
throughout the province. The Sodhis established themselves at Mach i- 
waia; the Jagadri, Jhi'nd, Nabah, and Patiala chiefs in the south, 
and the Alhiiwalia family at Jagrdon. Liiduuia itself was occupied 
for a time by Hindu lliijpiits of the llalwara got. They wore ex¬ 
pelled and suceecded by the Rais under Rai Kulla. During the 
rule of his successor, Rai Muhammad, in S. 1822, Nattu and Ghuhar, 
his rei>resentatives in Ludiaua, repaired the fort, cji^h mahalla of 
the city building a portion. For some years, they kept off the Sikhs 
by piiymeiit of black mail, but the neighbourhood was laid waste. 
When the plnndciiiig expeditions of the Sikhs were announced, a 
drum Wife sounded j.o give warning, and the people t»ok refuge in 
the fort. The city was plundered over and ovcP again, by Bhag 
Sing Blioiiya, by the sardars of Khanah, by ][^arm Singh Narmalla 
ok Shahabad, by Blningii Sing of Thaiiesar, and others. On the death of 
Rai Miiliammad and the accession of the child RM Tlyas, the en- 
croachnicnt.s of the Sikhs became greater ; but the thanahdar of the 
Rais at Liidiana, whose name was Husain, defended the city with 
great bravery. It was then that Bedf Sahib Sing, already referred 
to, invaded the territory of the Rais. He,penetrated as far as Maler 


Kotla, destroying Muler itself, and profaning the shrine of Shaikh Ji. 
Most of the Jat fsamindars fraternised with him. At last, one night, 
the citizens of Liidiana admitted the Bedi, while the Rais retreated 

^ ' t 

to the fort. Then it was that the Rais applied to George Thomas, 
and by his assistance expelled the Bedf. To ^ippose Tliomas, LM 
Sing of Kaital and BhSg Sing of Jhfnd applied to Perron, the well 
known French general in the Mahratta service. He sent a subordi¬ 
nate, whom the local history calls Lo'i Sahib (probably Louis Bour- 
quin), who defeated Thomas. But the Rais fcgiind means to appease 
the conqueror, and were allowed to retain their dominions on pay. 
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meiit of a naziaiia. On the death of Rai Ilyas, his motlicr Niir-uimisa 
appointed two Gujars, Ahmad and Madahi, as her deputies. They 
rebelled, and took possession of Liidiana and Jagraon for themselves. 
Nur-nnnisa was obliged to re-engage the brave and faithful thivnah- 
dar Husain. The rebels applied for assistance to Bhanga Sing 
of Tlianesar, who was glad of the opportunity for interference. There 
were numerous battles. Husain valiantly protected his mistress 
against the rebels, Ahmad and Madahi, who were shut up in the 
fort, on the one hand and against Blninga Sing on the other. Bhanga 
Sing was wounded, and was nearly defeated, when uiili:ip[)ily 
Husain was slain. Ilis followers lost heart, the Biini jlcd to 
Baikot, and the people of the city deserted their propeily and J,heir 
liomcs. Bhanga Sing remained eleven days, plundering and laying 
waste the city, burning all that was consumable. This was in 
Sambat 18C0.. So Ahmad ami Mad.ahi remained inastcix of Liidiana 
and Jagraon till 18G2, when Banjit Sing overran the country, and 
gave the city to Bhag Sing of Jhind. In S. 1804, or A. I). 1800, 
Sir David Ochtcrlony came here, and repaired and occupied the fort; 
hut the city *and cantonment site remained with the Jlnnd family 
till the death of Sangal Sing, when they escheated to the British 
Government, in A. H, 1835. While these events were taking place 
at Liidiana itself, numerous Sikh sardans had cstabli.shcd thcmselvTs 
in various parts of the district, where their descendants still hold 
jfigfrs. The most important of these families is that of Maland, a 
branch of the Phulkia clan, and consequently related to the nijas 
of Patisila. Their anecstors appear to have lived for some time at 
Sahnah, a town in the extreme south of the district which still belong,s 
to tlifcir jag'ir. In A. D. 17G2, Man Sing took possession of Maland, 
which,has since given its name to the family. Ilis son Dalcl Sing 
was the most distinguished of the sarddrs. Ilis tomb is a prominent 
building at Maland. The jdgfr has been since divided into three. 
The other Sikh jdg'rdavs in the district all trace their origin to the 
general appropriation made by the Sikh army after its great and 
final victory over the hlusalmdns, when Sarhind was destroyed. 

We have now brought the hiistory of the district down to tlie time, 
when it merge.s in that of British India. Some memorable ovent.s 
have occurred of later years ; but it is not our woi k to narrate them 
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Tlic liittle field of Aliwal is in tlio district, and during the mutiny 
a skirmish took place here with the Jalandhar mutineers (sec Cave 
Browne’s “ Panjab and Delhi,” pages 251 to 2(54. 

An account of the Liididna district would not he complete wfithout 
reference to the new sect of Sikhs, the Kiikas, who have lately made 
some noise in the Panjab. Their founder, llam Sing, is the son of a 
carpenter, named Jassa Sing, and lives at Bhaini, a small village some 
15 miles to the east of* Li'idiana. lie is over 50 years of age, is 
married, and has had twt> daughters married, to one of Avhoiu fur¬ 
ther reference Avill be made. lie served in the Khulsa army between 
1844 and 1846. There is a story that, in 1850, Ram Sing Avas engaged 
in th^ shop of one Panjaba, at that time a Avell known carpenter of 
Ludiana, and. embezzled a large sum of money belonging to his em¬ 
ployer. With the capital so obtained, he started a shop at Bhainf in 
partnership Avith some one else Avho, after a time, served llam Sing 
the same trick that the latter had played Panjaba. After this, Ham 
Sing left for the Riiwal Piiiih' district, and there became the disciple 
of an Udasi faqir, named Balak Sing. 

From Iftm Ram Qing received the religious impulse? AA’hich has 
since infiuenced his career. Biilak Sing himself Avas hut little known, 
and has been dead for 8 or 9 years. Rsun Sing began to proselytize 
ahtfut 1858, and assumed the title of Bind in 1860. 

Riim Sing, like most other reformers, repudiates the character of 
inuovater, and professes to bo merely a restorer of the old religion, 
lie is a purist Sikh, acknowledges and reveres the ten gurus, and 
the granths, and preaches the unity of God." He differs from the 
orthodox Sikhs chiefly by a more .stringcut,cnforcemcnt of morality, 
and by his iconoclastic tendencies, condemning the erection of tembs 
and shrines. Notwithstanding these tendencies, ho is constantly visiting 
the sacred cities of the Sikhs, Amritsar, Mpkatsar, and Anandpur 
MakkoAvdl. Like other Sikhs, the Kukas wear the “ kes” or long haii-, 
and are initiated by the sacrament “ paiil.” RaiiikSing condemns ex- 
cesb^G lamentation for the dead as being distrustful of the Deity. He 
jAarticularly Avams his disciples against foolish extravagance in their mar¬ 
riage expenses. He teaches them to holioA'o in “ heaven” and “ hell.” 
A disciple and namesake of Riim Sing gaA-^c me the following list of 
virtues especially inculcated by his guru—fear of God, faithfulacs-^, 
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purity and cleanliness, tnithfulncss, benevolence, conscionsucss of tlio 
Deity’s i)iesonee, compassion, abstinence from covetousness, abstinence 
from perjury. Particular stress is laid on truthfulness, and it will, t 
think, be admitted that as a ‘class, the Kukas arc remarkable in this 
respect. On initiation, a sentence or “ mantra” is whispered into the 
car of the convert, which he is told to repeat constantly to himself, but 
never to divulge. The Kdkas have frequent religious meetings. 
They sit round a large fire, one reads the granth, and others repeat 
favourite .slokas. Tliis continues till many, work themselves into a 
state of great excitement, and it is, I presume, from the cries they then 
utter, that the name Knkah or “ Howler” has been given. Many of 
the common slokas or sayings among the Kiikas have an icoiioi-lastic 
purport. Thus— 

Pahila maro Pir Daimni 
T’liir inaro Swltaua 
“ First destroy Pfr Dainioi 
“ 'I’licn destroy Sidtana.” 


Pir 'B.annoi is a saint, whose shrine" is in the slate of Patiala, 
while the 'Sultan referred to, is the famed Sakki Sar'war, whose 
shrine is in the 'district of Dera Ghazi Khan. Kukas may be recog¬ 
nised by the unusual whitimcss ami cleanliness of their garments, 
and by a very largo and prominent turban. They ofteii carry a sir.all 
club or hatchet, and also a small blunt knife. There is a proverb 
applied to Sikhs generally that they have four /is—Kariid, Kes, Kanga, 
Kachh, viz. a knife, long hair, a comb, and short-drawers. Tlic total 
number of Kukas has'been estimated at GO,000. Converts are ehielly 
made among Jats, Tirkh-ius, Chumsirs and Mazbis, besides a few Mn- 
haimnadans. Rum Sing lias appointed from twenty to thirty apostles 
under the title of Subahs. Of these. Sahib Sing is the chief, ami he, 
it is supposed, will succeed Rum Sing, For a time. Ram Si"g was 
kept under surveillance by Government, and this rather added to his 
MaL For two y..ars past, lie has been at liberty to go where he 
chooses. He has attended the great Sikh festivals, but lias been 
rejected by the orthodox guardians of the temple. On the occasion 
of his visit to Anandpiir Mukkowal in 1867, a riot was with difficulty 
avoided. During the last twelve months there has been an undoubted 
diminution of enthusiasm mid deterioration of morals among the new 
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sect. Scaiulals have arisen, culniinatiii*' in tlie mnnler of llani 
own ilaughtei' by her hnsbanil, it is supposed, on suspicion of unchas¬ 
tity. But the sect is still of importance; the disciples regard Ram 
Sing as the incarnation*of the-deity, as the same being who animated 
in succession the ten preceding gurus. A very worthy Kuka known 
to the writer, expressed himself as confident that this was the case 
because of the wonderful and ecstatic thrill which pervaded the 
disciple, when he heard 'the sacred “ mantra” from his teacher’s 
lips. , 

Wo now proceed to give a short account of the prevalent local 
castes and a few phrases cxomjdifying the local dialect. 

Out of a tot.al of 879 villages, 532 belong to Hindil Jats; 76 to 
Muhammadan Jats, 98 to Muhammadan Rajputs, 87 to Gujars, and 42 
to Raians. The statistics of the more important Gets are as follows : 
among Hindu Jats,—Gil 97 villages, Dhiiluvsil 95, Sandhi 82, Oarewal 
55, Pnnaich 41, Upal 22. Among the Muhammadan Jats—Kursii 27 
villages, Tiir 10, Moliwval 9. Among the Rajputs—Manj 52 villages, 
Ghorewal 13. Among the Raians—Kam 22 villages, Rahil 12, 
Nani 10. • These coi\3titutc the agricultural population? Here, as 
to the west of the Satlaj, the Khattris arc tlie great commercial class. 
Their principal gots are Chirimiinj, Nande Khiillar, Jerath at 
Lu^lfuua itself; Bald, Kapiir, hlahrc, Seth, Berf, Senchar, and 
Dhir at Jagnion; Battc, SohiuU and KarU* at Machiwara, and 
Bahlolpiir; Sahgal and Tliapar at Raikot; Had and Cham at Khaiiah. 
But the gots of Khattris arc innumerable. There are a great many 
binias of the gots Gar, Goyal, Sital, Mital, Eran, Dhcrau, Basal, and 
Kiisal. The bmliuiins are mostly engaged ii\,retail trade, and are not 
infiuential. Leaving out of view a few Roras and other castes, the 
two most important commercial castes remaining to be noted are 
the “ SAds” and the “ Bhabras.” As they have not been described 
in CampbeU’s ethnological sketch, our readers may be interested in 
a short account of them. ^ 

llio caste Bhibra is of the Jain sect, and except a few b^ias hero 
and there, I have not heard of any “ Jains” in the Panjab other than 
these “ Bhabras.” The following account is by one of themselves. 

About eleven hundred years ago, there was a l^oly man at Osanag- 
gari in the country of Gujrat. His name was Rattan Deo. He changed 
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the ntuiic of the inhiibiliviits from Rajput (?) to Oswal. The RliabraiJ 
Avoro origiimlly O.swals, ami the name Rhubra is peculiar to 
tlie Paiijab. At Dililf, the Oswiils geucrnlly go by the name 
Jaiiharf, because they are generally employed as jewellers. The 
name Bhabra Avas originally Bhao Bhale, or “good brother.” The 
peculiarities of the Jain religion need not be <lctailed here. Abstin¬ 
ence from all animal food, and an excessive regard for animal life 
are its most remarkable tenets. 

The “ Slid” caste is very different from the Bhabra, though both 
arc money-lending. Suds like the Ktiiths of Bengal arc lax in matters 
of eating and drinking. They arc much less religious than Khattn's, 
and they have a very bad name for dishonesty. Perhaps onost 
judicial olllccrs in this neighbourhood will admit that of all classes 
the Siids and the Zargars, or goldsmiths, are the most giA'en to cheat¬ 
ing. The chief gots among the Si'uU are Raski, Miluin, Knllo, Shahi, 


Among the Kuf>hmfri residents of Ludiana, besides ordinary Muh.am- 
madan caste names, there arc three jirincipal castes or gots, Bat, 
Biinde, ami’Ciamani. 

In order to exemplify the local dialect, I Avill first rendm- in it the 
sentences giA'on by Mr. Campbell at the end of his appendix A, and 
Avill then add a list of a few local Avords Avhich have struck meias 
peculiar. 

What is your name ? 

Tera ki niiiin hai ? 

IToav old is this horSc ? . 

Es ghore di ki ’umr hai ? 

Tke price of that is two rupees and a half. 

Ohija inul dkiif rupaiya hai. 

My father lives in that small house. ^ .. 

Merii pyii os chhoto kotlic vich rahmla hai. 

Give this rupee to him. 

Ill rupaiyu oh nu dih. 

'l\vke those rnpoes from him. 

Oh rupaiye oh ton le le. 

Boat him Avell and bind him with ropes. 

Oh mi kluib iinir ate rassi nill ban dc. 
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Draw water from the well. 

Ki'ie viclioij pan'i kad lo. 

Walk before me. 

Mere salinine clialo. • 

WJiose boy comes bcliijitl you ? 

Kis da munda tore magav aunda liai ? 

■ 

From whom did you buy that ? 

Tain oh mi kithoii mul'liya? 

From a shop-keeper of the village. 

Find do hatwania kolon. 

How far is it from here to Kashmir ‘t 
E Iwu Kashmir nii kiiiui dur hai ? 

Uow many sons are there in your father’s house ? 
Tore pyu de ghav kinno puttar hain ? 

I have walked a long way to-day. 

Aj main di'ir te sail kiti hai. 

The sou of my uncle is married to her sister. 

Mere chiiche dii puttar ohdf balm nvd vyahii huya hai. 
In the house is the saddle of the white horse. 

Cliitti ghoro di kathi ghar vicli hai. 

Put the saddle upon his back.’ 

Kathi ohdi pith utto kas de. 

I have beaten his son with many stvipo.s. 

Main ohde puttar nu bahut mar uniri. 

He is grazing cattle on the top of the hill. 

Oh pahiir utto daugar charauihi hai. 

Ho is sitting on a horse under that tree. 

Oh os darakht hctiin ghoro to baitha hai. 

Ills brother is taller than his sister. 

01*14 hhara ohdi bahn naloii wadda hai. 


mallomalli 
berwa 
sifli dena 
Rujar jdna 
tih 


Local words and phrases. ^ 

by violence, 
details, 
to throw, 
to lose one’s way. 
a mound of ruins. 
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kamla 

blockhead. 

aukha 

diffictilt. 

niviri 

low, not elevated. 

barkha 

rain. 

uprant 

in future. 

urli pasi 

on this side. 

pai'li pasf 

on that side. 

aidki 

this year. 

paron 

last or next year. 

pariir 

year before la.st. 

mohandia 

face, appearance. 

kup 

stack (of hhiturt^ ito.). 

bata sata 

exchange, barter. 

lahnda 

west. 

ohharda 

cast. 

pahar 

north. 

sarmaili 

south. 

chakan 

to lift up. 

gohara 

heap of manure. 

gajjd 

right. 

kbabba 

leTit. 

wahra 

a young bullock. 

tagadSi 

jewels, &c. 

bidh 

watercourse of a well. 

awah 

brick kiln. 

tair 

a lean mare. 

gathnfi 

to mend. 

rojh 

nil gi'io. 

mainh 

buffalo. 


Religlonsi fairs ard pilgrimages arc of such interest to tho..p?opk* 
of this conntiy, that they call for a description nqtwithstanding the 
absurdities competed with them. There arc two great t)athiug- 
fnirs held here, the “ bhet chandas” and the “ baisakhi.” And immense 
concourse of people meet at Lddi^na on the 11th Rabi* ussani to 
celebrate a festival called the “ Roshanf.” This is in honour of one 
of the greatest saints in Muliammadan tradition, Shaikh ’Abdul Qadir i 
JiMnt, who is spokeii of as Pir Sahib or Pirdn i pir. Herklots ir 
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liis translation of tlic Qiinun i Islam devotes one chapter to this saint 
under the ,name of P(r i Dastgir (pages 2li7 to 241).^ This saint, 
■who is esteemed by educated Muhammadans the chief among Wall's, 
was born in the ycay 471 H. in Jjlan (G'dcin) Dnving.tliirty-throe 
years, he prepared himself for the dignity of wall. lie died in 501 
A. H., being then 00 years of age, and was buried at Bagdiid. In per¬ 
sonal appearance he is described as a handsome man. Among the 
greatest and most popuhr of his miracles are the following. While 
ho was an infant at the Iwcast, the month of Ramaziln came round. 
The neighbours were prevented by the clouds from seeing the moon, ainl 
were in doubt whether they should begin the fast or not. On inquiry 
from* the parents of ’Abdul Qadir, they found that he had refused 
the breast ever since sunrise, and this indication of the precocious 
young saint was accepted as conclusive. 

Again a mother Avas traA’^clling Avith her son to celebrate his marriage 
with the betrothed. As they were crossing the river Indus, a 
hlorm arose, and upset the boat. The boy was diwned, but the 
old Avonian escaped to the bank. There she remained for twelve 
years prafing to tho Pir i Dastgir; at the end of tliat period the 
saint appeared, and at her request prayed that the tlroAvned boy 
and his comrades might be restored to life. TavIcc tiic holy man 
pWDstrated himself on the ground Avitliout result; after the third 
prostration, the boat and its passengers reappeared on tho river. 
The cause of tho delay Avas that the bodies of the droAvnod had been 
devoured by fish, and the fish in their turn had become the food 
of men, many of Avhom had died in tho iiitcrval. It had heon 
necessary to collect the scattered fragments ol^thc drowned before they 
were re-animated. On another occasion the saint converted a'thief 
AA'ho Avas in the act of stealing from him, and made this same thief 
the,^]^iJb or Chief among the durweshes of the*city. 

A fourth and equally notorious anecdote refers to the punishment 
inflicted on a wall named Shaikh for dispittmif the ssnpremacy 

of Tt'iran i Pir. The latter had composed a qayida in Avhich the 
following couplet occurred: 

* 

“ I amt he resident of Ji'hin, my name is Muhiyyuddin, and my foot 
is on tho necks of men.” Shaikh ^an’an denied that ’Abdul Qadir’s foot 
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v'as on hts neck, on which ’Abdul Qudir told him that the foot o{ 
a fuj should bo placed tlieve. This was brought about by the 
charms of a swineherd’s daughter who captivated the frail “ wall,” 
and made him carry a litter of newborn swine. She would more- 
(»vcr have compelled him to cat pork had not Shaikh ’Abdul Qadir 
compassionately saved him from iulidelity, and restored him to Ida 
right mind just as his hands were stretched out, to raise the forbidden 
food. 


The shrine at Jjudiana was founded aooording to the tradition 
by a disciple of ’Abdul Qcidir, named Shaikh Mahmud 31akki who 
ha<l ostabli^)hod himself at Ludiiina, whence ho made frc<]Uont pil¬ 
grimages to his teacher’s tomb at liaghdad. . 

Next in importance to the Iloshani fair is that held at the village 
ol Ghapiir about sixteen miles from Ludiiina in the direction of 
Malcr Kotlah. This fair is connected with a most remarkable super¬ 
stition, which I cannot yet niiriddlo, hut which I suspect is derived 
from, some aboriginal religion. The divinity, or saint, in whoso 
honour the lair is held, goes by the name of “ Giiga,” anil the shrine 
it.ieli is called “ man’’ or “ marln.” The original “ niarlii” is stipposod to 
be situated Mt sbiiio indefinite locality to the soutli; but there arc 
unmerous small “ uiaris” in this district besides the largo one at 
Chapar. They arc always outside the village; in size and shaipo 
they arc not unlike an ordiuaiy Hindu samuhd. The worship seems 
to consist ill burning a cliiragli,” and in salaaming with the forehead 
lowered and wo'th liands, palm to palm, “ niatlia tekn^^” as it is called. 
Tho worship is in somfi way connected with the sn.-ike. At Chapar, 
though not in tlic smaller marls, there is a figure of a snake on the 
dais ‘inside the shrine. Persons who have been snake-bitten, are 
taken to the mari for cure, and tlicre is a special “ mantra,” called 
“ jliara,” recited for their recovery. There is also a custom^‘'Ucd 
“ til cbasll” of throwing down rice and til seeds in places frequented by 
snakes. This worship, though specially favoured by tho lower* 
classes,is not confined to any sect. At Chapar, the guardians of tho shrino 
arc brahmins, and only Hindus of good caste actually cross the threshold, 
but while the front of the marhi is allotted to them, the Muhammadans, 
Chumurs, and €lifiras have each of tho three remaining sides. Many of 
the smaller marls are under the guardianship of Muhammadan mfrasfs. 




There arc a great many womlerful tales chiefly of metamorphosis 
connected with Gtigu, but I have not yet obtained any rational 
or satisfactory account of the superstition itself. The inquiry is 
interesting, as it may* throw 'light on ethnological questions and on 
the old snake-worship of India. The Ghapar fair is htdd in the 
north of Bhiidon. , 

Still more nnmerons than the shrines of Giiga arc those of the 
fiinions Sakhi Sultan ov*Sakhi Sarwar, the Musalnian saint whose, 
great place of pilgrimage is on the frontier beyond Dcra GhazI Khan. 
In almost every village there is one of these shrines spoken (jf as 
the “ than.” Att.achod to them is a class of priests or vaLlier misaion- 
arics*callcd “ bharais.” These make converts, and collect pilgrims 
for the annual carav.ans to the great shriiio. This shrine is spoken 
of as Nigitha, and the qafilas arc called “ sangs.” Thnrsday appears 
to he the day sacred both to Giigii and toSakhf Sultan. * 

The great saint or divinity of the Chnuls, or Panjab-swcopers, 
goes by tlic name of “ Lai Bog.” They erect a green flag in fronc 
of their houses, place chiraghs hy its side, and then pay their 
devotions to the flag*. They are very exclusive ip their religiou.s 
dogma.s, m.aiiitaining that there will bo no salv.ation*in a future 
life for any but sAveepers, though possibly a few Muhammadans may 
Ix^dmittcd to heaven by inadvertently taking the name “ Lai,” 
Avhcu they repeat the kalima “La lUah, &c. 

I may conclude this account of the Liidiilna district with a few 


Avoids respecting the old Muhammadan capital Sarhind, which tliongli 
in PatiAla territory, is very near the Ludiuna border. Saibind is 


noAv a city of desolation; not a mere moflnd of bricks like Sunct, 


but a collection of standing ruins imposing from their size* and 
extent, but entirely desolate. The total area of the ruins is‘about 


ten^.A-ilcs round. The tAA'O most prominent •ruins arc those of the 
foit and of the governor’s Palace or ’A'm Kluu;. A road of Avhitc quartz 
connects the two and crosses a substantial Moghnl' to id g c . .Near the 
’Am Kluu; is a largo bank with a causcAvay leading to an island. 
Sarhind Avas long the residence of numerous families of Sayyids, and 
almost every third building seems to have been a mausoleum. The 


streets are croAvded Avith these tombs mostly of one pattern, with 
throe domes and a double roof. Most of the buildings have under- 
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giouii'l apavtinciil^*. Thore is a largo nnnibor ol wells, and caolv of 
tlicjji lias a cliaiiibor conncoteil with it. Tlio Sikhs have built a 
(Jmdiuiira on tlie spot whoio (loviml Sing’s two sons \vcre imirdovcd. 

These exlcnisivo ruins, whiel) bear a inelanvholy testimony to the 
dcpaited grandeur of Muhammadan rule, have been sold by the Tlaja 
of Ihiti.'dii as “ ballast” lor tlio use of the llailway. Strange to say 
coins or trinkets are seldom found in cxeavaliug, nor could T discover 
a single inscription on any one of the. thousand tombs and houses 
wliicli cover the ground, * 

Abinil tiO miles from Sarhiml is another old Muhammadan city call¬ 
ed iViil, of wliieli also fregueut mention is made in I’arislita. This 
is still an iinjiosing old city, but pror-ent^, like Sarhind, the appeitiaueo 
oi desolalii'n, tliongli it is not like Saihiiul a ruin. 

I send herewith tw'O packets of coins. Those marked A are mis- 
oellancons, but. wcic collceted cbiciJy in the iiudiaua distn’et ; of 
those marked l>., one J believe or [uM'liaps more than one Avas found 
atSunet. j f idc Proceeding.-', Asiatic i^ocicty Pcngal, ior June, l-Sti'd. | 
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• I. —Ijctrodootion. • 

Tills papor is the first of ii .scric.s of cssay.s wliich I iiitiAid to writo 
from coiiioiis notes collcetcil by me on the Arabic anti Pcrsitin editions 
of mir JlihUnthcca hidica. The object of the css.ays is to supply pre¬ 
faces anti introtUictions to those works of which merely texts have 
been in-iutetl, to collect whatever biographical information we posse.ss 
of tlio anthor.s of our editions, and to remark on tlie style of their 
proiluctions. Though the snbject.mattcr, especially in the case of our 
historical publications, has receivetl much att«ntion, the style of tlm 
authors presents many interesting features, inasmuch as we can ti*iict! 
in their Avorks the growth of the Persian language in Imlia. l.also 
inteiW:»gi^ing translations of new and interesting pa.ssages, and thu.s 
prepare the Avay for systematic translations. The more texts the 
Asiatic Society prints, the more ncces.sary Avill it bfc..(^v^.tL^£L t*'anslato 
the Av-orks. This is of groat importance for our historical texts : as 
long as Ave have no translations, the Historians of the Bibliotheca 
Indica Avill be a trea.sure under lock and seal. 

The great difficulty connected Avith the translation of bur works is 
this, that in mo.st cases the translations will have to be made in India, 
15 
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where the MSS. which were used by the editors, still exist. In some 
works the geographical dilficulties are so great, that they could not 
be well overcome by a translator in England; in others the allusioiui 
arc so pointed that without some familiarity with the people, and some 
instruclion and assistance from good native teachers, it would be 
almost impossible to write a faithful tianslation. Not all our works 
'arc as easy in style as the Bihahuhnah, the rddislidhiidmaJi, or 
Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzitk-i-Jahthujiri, Avhich Avorks any 
one who has made fair progress in Persian could translate. Tlie texts 
of these works, moreover, arc in a sjitisfactoiy condition. 

It was therefore with much pleasure th.at the Society lately learned 
that two of its members, Mr. T, W. II. Tolbort, and 3Ir. 0. J. 
Lyall, arc about to entrust to the Society their MS. translations and 
abstracts of the 'I'drUch-i-Jj'iruzsIiuhi, and the reign of Akbar by 
Niz&m i-IIaiviwf. 

For the present paper I have selected the work known as the Tdrihh- 
i-Bad&oni, partly because 1 found a perusal of the work of groat assi-st- 
ance for my critical edition of the Ain, partly because of all Indian 
Ilistorians'Badaoni is the most diflicult to be undcr.stood ; and I take 
this opportunity to acknowdedge the obligations under which 1 lie to 
the Joint-Editor, Maulawi A'ghi Ahmad ’Ali, for the assistance 1 



received from him in preparing a MS. translation of Akbar’s lloign (:ho 


second volume of Baddoui), from which some of the cxtr.acts bolow 


arc taken. Badaoni i.s the only author among our Historians, to 
the peculiarities of whoso character and opinions it is possible 
to trace the plan and the execution of his work. The opinion 
now current regarding Badaoni—which opinion is also held by 
a vecent writer on Indian Historians in the Journal of the 


R. A. Society of Great Britain for 18G8—is that the value of Ba- 


daoni’s work lies in its giving us a view of the character of tbc great 
Emperor from an opposite point; sccondji/, that ho was a bigoted 
Moslem; thirdh' tliat he could not tolerate the extremes of toleration 
to which Abulfazl and Faizi allowed the Emperor to go; 
that the bitterness of the author impaired his judgment; Jifthhj, that 
his work when read by itself does injustice to Akbar; sixthly, that 
he writes “ iii unmeasured terms” of Akbar; and seventhly, that “ his 
work may even give a very erroneous impression of the character, and 
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parlicnlarly oftlic motives wliicli actusted llie greatest sovereign that 
has over rnleil the destinies ot‘ India, in many oi {lie mejisnrcs of hia 
government," It is one of the objects of tliis paper to vindicate Ba- 
dsioni, and to shew tWit with the exception of the third statement, 
wliicli is a personal matter, every one of the remaining six points is a 
Btatement capable of being lli^[lrovcd by quoting fro^ji his works. 


But before proceeding to my task, I shall give a short outline, because 
I liav(! cbohcn a l)istoiical writer for my first essay, of llie histoiy of 
our editions, as I can trace it from the records and journals of our 
Society. The fidlowing remarks then may perve as an introduction 
to tlie Historians of our Xew Series.'* 


II. -(S7r Henry Elliot's Scheme and the llihUolheca Tndira. 

It may at first siglit seem surprising tliat before the appearance, in 
1849, of Sir II. M. Elliot’s Index to the Historians of nhamniadan 
India, but little w’as done for determining the sources from whiclt 
thcliistory of the Mnlianimadan period should he compiled. When cir 
cumstances lead men to pay attention to a now branch of knowledge, 
it is outliiifs rather, ami comprehensive sketches, which are required, 
than critical details. But wlicn, in the course of tiihe, a fair know¬ 
ledge Inis been gained of the subject and its scopes, men will proceed 
^l^nalytical eiKpiiriea; and after gaining an insight into tlic sources, 
they will exorcise? the power of selecting that which is original from 
that which is borrowed. The attention which scholars before and at 
the time of Elliot paid to Indian Ilistoiy, was, liowever, by no means 
sliglit. This is shewn by the numerous tran.slatkms Avhich have been 
made by Audeuson, Bird, Briggs, Clialmcrs (MS.), W. Davy, Dorn, 
Erskine, Gladwin, W. Hollingbcry, C. A. Mackenzie (MS.), Milcsj, D, 
Prize, II, T. Prinsep, J. Kcynobla, llowlamlson, C. Stewart, D. Shea, 
A, Troycr, White, J. Wilkins, &c,, several of which translations were 

^ mmm _ ^ 

printed at the cost of the Oriental Translation Fund. 


But it is the works of S'v II. M, Elliot, and hi.;< nnstlipmous pa- 
pers Avliich, for years to come, will form the sound basis of critical 
stiulics. Sir II. 31. Elliot, shoitly before 1847, if I am not mistaken, 
proposed to the Government of the North West to lithograph a uiii- 

* Siiioo wiitiug tbo following rnmarks, tlio Now Scries of our BibliotkcCa 
Indica was reviewed iu tlio Tunes ot tlie 26tb March, 1809. 
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foi'in edition of the Ilistoriaiift of India. Thongli tliis proposal was 
not accepted for want of funds for such an object, Sir II. M. Jilliot was 
asked to prepare an Index of the Historians, so that the proper MSS. 
might be selected and deposited in tlie Colfcgc Library of Agra. 
The ‘ Index’ thus called for hy the Government of the N. W. ‘ insen¬ 
sibly expanded into several volumes,’ of which the first and only one 
was printed at Calcutta in 1849. Tlie unexpected death of Sir II. 
M. Elliot put a temporary end tathe completion of his Index. 

In March 1863, Mr. A. Grote proposed to the riiilologieal Committee 
of our Society, to caiTy on the publication of Sir II. M. Elliot’s papers, and 
on the 30th April of the same year the Committee [Mcs.sr.s. A. Grote 
(President), E. C. Baylcy, W. N. Lees, Kajcndra Lala Mitra, and the 
Secretaries, Messra. W. S. Atkinson and E. B. Cowell] reported to the 
Society as follows:— 

“ The Committee have under consideration a proposition which has 
“ for its object an endeavour to secure the publication, oven in an im- 
“ perfect form, of the valuable materials which the late Sir If. Elliot 
“ had collected for hi.s woilc on the ‘ Muhammadan Historians.’ 

“ It was the wish of many members of our Society eight years ago 
“ to offer tho Society’s aid to Lady Elliot in carrying out the author’s 
“ project, but no proposition was made because it was hoped and 
“understood that the more powerful assistauco of the Home Govern- 
“ luent would be given to that end.” 

“ The Committee are aware that the late Board of Contronl in their 
“letter, dated 4th August, 1856, to Professor Wilson, and Messrs. 
“ Morley and Bayley, sanctioned the printing of the first three Vols. 
“ 0 ^the Elliot MSS., which had been left ready for press, on tho 
“ understanding that Ihe payment by the Court in respect of the 3 vols, 
“ is to he strictly limited to the sum of £500, excluding the remuncr- 

^ ill 

“ ation to the gentleman who may undertake the superintendeKce of the 
^'publication. It was hoped that the publication of tho further 
“ volum'es* might be effected by means of private efforts.” * # * 

“ Mr. Bayley who had examined all the materials, reported on them 
“ thus ’.—Vols. 4 and 5, far advanced ; 6 and 7, materials and out- 
“ lines only ready; 8 nearly as far advanced as Vols. 10 and 11, which 
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“ uro about, say, half ready ; Vol. !) in an ci|nally forward state with 
“ tlifi three tirjit vols.* * 

“ Tlie arrangement which was made wilh 3Ir. j^forh'y for pnblish- 
“ ing tlie work to the oKtenI of the Board of Contrours grant 
“ was terminated by that gentleman’s death, and no similar 
“ arrangement has since been found feasible. It seems to the Com- 
“ mittec that there is groat risk of the late Sir II. Elliot’s labours 
“being altogctln'r lost, uirless the Society comes forward with jiu offer 
“ to undertake the su[ierii*l.cndence of the publication. * * * 

“The materials to bo placed at the Com]niUe(''s disposal by Lady 
“ Elliot. With Mr. E. Thomas’ cooj)eration in England, tlie Cloiu- 
“ miWeo will be in a condition to determine what they will ret]niro 
“ to he sent oni, and what portion may be left wilh him, or accessible 
“to him, for compliance with references made to him from this 
“ Committee.” • 

Circumstances, however, to the great regret of the Committee, prewent- 
cd the pioposal fiom being carried out; but Sir Jl. M. Elliot’s papers 
aic now being published in England under the able editorship of 
Piofessor if. Dowson. • * 

'Phough the departure of Sir II. M. Elliot from Infliji, and his 
untimely death, had put an end to llio immediate completion of his 
Nmk, the collection of MSS. detailed in the ‘ Imlev’ was commenced, 
and actively pursued. In 185.'), the late Mr. Colvin, then Lienlenant- 
Oovernor of the North West, at the siigge.ition of Mr. E. Thomas, 
B. C. S , entrusted to 3Ir. II. W. Hammond, then Secri'tary of the 
Sudilor Board of Revenue, the task (tf collectiilg and collating JISS. 
of the Muhammadaii ITistoiians of India. Mi. Hammond issued the 


following notice- 




• ^ 

% •• •• I* 

JL)! ^ O-cAa. ^ 

^ •• 

jA b*-- jjl Jjf (iljf 

* nVfl also Or A.. Sprengor’s ]^^aausCl^i^lls of tlo. Inta Sir //. Elliot, J, A. S 
Bongiil.Vol XXin. 
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(jiri *k^ C5L>-«li 

^Ujj wls'-’l cAAi«aj 

w , ^ • 

^jU ^i-aj ^^^^J ^ 

A^lj_^>,i| , (J^Ua uttAA^aS ^J^jUA 

AAJiXra. v^ls; ^( ^ <l^Li A.^G 


|*Jj-^UiJ(i AftJiJ.^yli^-’l ^J ^^JjJ| lij^s 1“* wli ■*! ^^jJlJaM ^jG »jls:j^| 

(Sjr^ i-Oy 

•* 

^ I A A 4 I f 

“ Tlio Oovornnient intends to print the undermentioned hooks, for 
which purpose several MSS. are rcrpiircd for each work. Shonhl any 
one possess MSS., lie i.s rerpiestcd to semi them bearing by Bangy- 
diik to the Secretary of the (^adr Board, Anrah. After printing the 
hooks, the IMSS. will he reriirned, together with a copy of the prinitci. 
Avork ffrnlis. Should .any one he willing to part with his MSS., they 
will he hought.” 

“ Tiin'kli i Farishtah,^' Khuhieatuttawiirikh, Chhaehlinilinah, Tarlkh 
i Sind, TtirAvli i Yanii'ni (in Persian),* TahaipU i Na<;iri,* Firuzsliah i 
hy Ziii i Barani,* FiruzsliSihi hy Shams i SIraj, hhxtract from the 
Zafarnamah,* IMakhzan i Afghani,* Mnntakhahulluhab,* Tarikh 
i Chagattli, Bahari,* Iluvnayiini,* Akharuamah,* Sawanih i 
Akhan', Badaoni,* Zuhdatuttawarikh, Maasir i Rahmii,^. 3I»'.sir 
i ’Alaingiri, Jahangirnamah, Padishahnamah* with its .sequel, Ex¬ 
tract from thn T T-^iii(mtuypafa. ’Ihratnauiah, Tarikh i Iradat Kliilu, 
Tsirikh Nadirnzzaniiini, Siyaruhnutiiaklikh.arin,* E.xtraets from the 
Tdrikh i Mnzaffari, Extracts from the Muntakhahuttawaiikh, Ex- 
tr.'icts from the lladiqatulaqalim, Wa(;<;af,* Tuzuk i Timuri.* 
12Lh Sopteinhcr, 18.'3h.” 

* Tlic Avoiks inaikod * have siuce been eithor printed or translated. 
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Tlio nurabcr of MSS. wliidi j\Ir. llammoiul biicoccJoil in purdiusing 
or borrowing amounted to no less tbau 07. They were— 

Tankh-i-Firuz-Sbcim by Ziai Biirani, 0 MSS ; Tiivikb-i-Firuz-SliMii' 
by Shams Siraj ’Afif, 3 ;*Iq^bi'ihmiuali i Jahaiig'iri of Mu'taniid Kluui, 6; 
Tuzuk i Jabcingin, by the Emperor Jiiliangir, 3 ; Maasir-i-Jaliiiugirj, 

1; Siyar ul-Mutaakhkbarin, 3; Tiiiikh-i-rarislitali,^]; Kluiliirat nt- 
Tawivrikb, 2 ; Zubdat ut-TawHi'ikli by 'Abdul ITiki, from Ma’izz ud- 
din to Akbar, 1; Zubditt iit-Tawaukli by 'Abd nl-Karnn, from 
Muliammad Shah^to' B ’ Company, 1; Akbaruamab, Part L, 4; 
Idol II., 1; Sawaiiih i Akbari, 3; Shah Jahaimainah, 1; 

Tarikh-i-]3aduoiii, 2; Maasir i ’A'lamgiri of Muhammad Saip, 1; 'Alam- 
girnaniali i Posaluh, by the same, I; ]\Iaasir i ’A'lamgiri, by Mniishi 
Muliammad Kazini, 1; Tarikh-i-’Alamgiri, auLhoi- unknown, 1; Muii- 
takhab ul Lubab, 1; 'Ibrat-namah, Vol. IT., 1 ; Tarikh i j\Iuzal’fari, 3; 
Tabaqat i Timiiriah (abstract of Vol. I.), 1; Zafarnamab, 1; Tuzuk i 
Timuri, by Amir Timur, 2 ; Tarikh-i-Tiiuuri (l)y ?), 1 *, Malfuzat i Amir 
Timur, by Muhammad Afzal, 1 ; Nadir uz Zamfuii, by j^Iunshi Malidi, 
3; Khiilaoat ut Tawarikh, 3; Hadiqat ul Aqalfm, 1; Idem, abstract of, 
1; Makhzifli i Afghani’, 1; Maasir ul IJmara, 1; (? ? ?) SOcandari, 1; 
Tarikh Mamalik i Iliad, 1. • 

‘ TheMSS.of ZiaiBaiani’sTaiikh-i-Firuz-Shahi,’ say.sMr. Hammond, 
•Unore carefully collated, under my supervision, by Maulvi Faiz Ahmad, 
Sarishtalidar of the Board of Kevenue at Agra, a mau well versed in 
Oriental literature, a good Persian and Arabic scholar, and much 
employed by the late Sir Henry Elliot. lie disappeared during the 
mutiny, and I never could ascertain any particufars regarding his fate. 
In collating tlvc MSS. he was assisted by two oompetent Munshis. One 
copy of Zia i Barani’.s history, belonging to Sayyiil Ahmad, tvaffjirc- 
pared for press, and (I believe) formed the basis of tlio text lately 
pivited in Calcutta. This and one other MS. of Zia i Barani alone 
escaped. All the otbors were placed by mo in a strong chest on 
leaving India in 1866, and were deposited in the llc '''*’'! CJlice of tho 
Board of llevcnue at Agra, wbieli edifice was burnt during the 
mutiny. There wei’o in the same box some 3ISS. of Arabic and 
Persian Pictiouarics.’ 

‘ The MSS. of Sliams i Siraj 'Afif’s history were also collated, and 
some others commenced upon. I defrayed from my private mcaiLS 
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all expenses of collection ov collation of the MSS. herein vefovred to. 
I have no idea whether any giant for purposes of piihlication was 
Bubsecpiently made hy the Government of India.’* 

The year hefore Mr. Ilainmond had been commi.ssionod to collect 
the Agra Libraiy MSS., Mr. Morloy’s Catalogue of the Historical 
MSS. of the li. .4- S. made its apjioarance. In the absence of the 
completing portion of Sir II. M. Klliot’s Index, the pnblic.ation of 
this catalogue was of the greatest importance, whilst it is still one of 
the best indexes to the Historical worl* of oflier Muhammadan 
countries. 


Tlie loss of 07 MSS. of 35 historical works is irjvparahlc. Any one 
who has been collecting MSS. in India, knows Iioav dinicnlt it*is to 
obtain any at all. The paucity of MSS. at the prc.sent day, i.s diui to 
vermin, the climate, the impoverished status of many JMuhammadan 
families, but * especially to the introduction of printing and litho¬ 
graphing, which has made kdtihs superlluous. The number of pro¬ 
fessional copyists is very small, and daily decr(!asing. Hoiii'ing 
moreover in mind that histoi ical works, as .also dictionaries, arc from 
their volumiiiousn<*.ss more rarely copied tlian Hiwiins and other light 
reading, we should not have been surprised, if the loss of the Agra 
l^ISS. had frustrated the last hope of carrying out Sir II. M. Elliot’.s 


scheme of issuing, in Tndi.a, editions of Native Historians. 


It was therefore fortunate, as it was patriotic. 


that the Philologi¬ 


cal Committee of the Asiatic 8o(nety of IJengal, in 1859, took 


up the sehomc, and nv^olveil to print in the Keiv b'eries several \vork.s 
on the History of jNluhamm.adan India. The minute book of the 


Philological Committee «hcws that it was Mr. A. Cvotc, its President, 
whoMirst advocated the editing of Muhammadan Historians. He says 
ill hii* minute of the 2(Jth September, 1859 :— 


“ I am strongly in favour of publishing the works of some of Jie 
“ Persian Hi.storians of Muhammadan India. The N. W. Govern-, 
“ mont hq,jj.p be rcmembei od, a project for bringing out a series of 
“ such histories. This, Mr. Muir tells me, has, for the present, been 
“ abandoned, all the in.aterials collected for the publication having 
“ been de.stroyed at Agra in 1857. TJic only MSS. which csca[)ed, 
“ were tho.se of Zia i Barani, lyhich Mr. Haimnoiid had taken home 


* \idc Journal, 11. A. S. 1868, p. 475. 
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" with him ; ami whicli will probably bo jjiaceil at our tli!j[)osal, it' wc 
“ decide on undertaking its publication. I will heroaftei make some 
“ suggestions as to the historians to be selected, should tho Com- 
“ mittec concur gcnertilly in tho propriety of including this class of 
“ works in the New Scries.” 

In tho minutes of the Committee (26th 8cpt.»1850) I find tho 
following entry:— 

o Present —The President, Capt. Lees, Rev. J. Long, Babu 
“ Rajcndra Lala Mit'ra, llud the Secretaries [Messrs. W. S. Atkinson 
“ and E. B. Cowell]. I. Resolved that a now Series of the Biblio- 
“ theca Imlica bo commenced. IV. The President proposed tliat the 
“ Society should undertake to publish some Muhammadan llistoriams, 
“ particularly Zid i Burani (aide Minute attached). Approved of. 
“ Information should be collected respecting MSS. and a competent 
“ editor.” 

These recommendations were adopted by tho Council of the 
Society. TIjo Committee soon gave proofs of its continued activity. 
At the meeting of the 10th January, 1860, a letter wa^ read from 
Sayyid Ahmad Kluin'of Murddabfid, offering to edU Zid i Baraui. 
It was resolved to accept his offer, and to ask liim to send the MS. 
to Calcutta. 

*‘^n the 12th April of the same year, Mr. Grotc circulated the 
following extract of a letter written by Mr. Morley to Mr. E. 
Thomas— 

“ I am much pleased to find that Persian texts are to bo printed 
in tho Bibliotheca Imlica^ and that Mr. Grotc begins promisingly. 
I should Jiot at all object to send my collated transcript of liaihaqi to 
India, if I wore sure that it would be printed, but not else. I wrote 
it, in the first place, faithfully from ray own MS. which you liave, 
and* in i4 is noted every variant^ without refero'nce to son.so, from Sir 
H, Elliot’s MS. and tho one in the Paris Library. Printing a correct 
text Jfrom my collated transcript would be an easy ca.5.jr* for any 
painstaking Pcr.siau scholar. 

P. S. The Baihaqi amounts to 372 pages, small 8vo., 19 line.s 
in a page.” 

The editing of Baihaqi was happily not interfered with by the 
death of Mr. Morley. At the meeting of the Committee on the 15th 
16 
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Aui^ust ISOO, llio Piusidont announoed the ilcceaso o[ Mr. Movley; 
lull he .nhU'il that Mr. K. Thomas had seen the Exociilors, ami had 
secured from them the promise that the MS. of Baihftq't should bo 
sent oil! to India. On the receipt of iSIr. M(>r]cy’.s transcrijit, it was 
immediately forwarded, as had lieen done witli Sayyid Ahmad’s 
Firthshuhij to Major Lees’ press. 

In their Annual Report for 18()1, tlic Council announced to the Society 
that four fasciculi v)f Z/d iand two fuse, of Builtaqi had been 
issued. Tlie completion of both works was announced in the Annual 
Report of our Society for 18G2. At the annual meeting the President 
(Mr. A. Groto) remarked :— 

“ The series of Persian historians is one, in the progress of which T 
take a special interest, an interest borrowed from otliers, but not the 
less genuine for not being original. The late Sir JI. Rlliot and Mr. 
John Colvin wore the fir.st movers, as is generally known, on behalf 
of the jniblications in questum, which the active co-operation of Mr. E. 
Thoma.-> had just pressed into a project, when the troubles of 1857 
caused all idea of it to be dioiiped It was resumed some three ye.ars 
ago by the Plylological Committee at the auggestion, 1 believe, of 
myself, since I, as your Secretary, had been all along in close com¬ 
munication with those friends whom 1 have just named. The first 
work, the Tarikh i Firdzshahi of Ziu i Baraui, which the Committ-;^ 
undertook to recommend to the Council, was that which was to have 
opened the scries under the auspices of tlie Nortli-Westerii Govern¬ 
ment. I indulge in the hope that much may yet be done towards 
carrying out, not only thus partially, but in its entirety, the task to 
which Sir H. Elliot haiir devoted himself, and which was occupying 
hiin when he died. Tlie mass of valuable inatorials which he had 
collected, ought not to be allowed to remain inaccessible to the many 
who desire to consult them and profit by them.” ^ 

On the 23rd April, 1862, Mr. E. R. Cowell propo.sed that the 
Tnrikh U^Ttkinni by 'Abdul (^adir be undertaken in the Series of 
Indian Ilistoriansi. At the s.ame meeting. Major Lees also, guided 
by Morley’s Catalogue, proposed to edit such portions of the TabaqdL 
i Niu^ivi as had a reference to India. The minute Book contains the 
allowing entry :— 

“ VI. Read a Memorandum by Capt. Lees connected with the 
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prosccntioii of Powian ancl Arabic piiblioatioiw by tlio Society, mid 
JTHolved that tlie Goimuitteo cordially concur witli him in the pro¬ 
priety of puhlisliing the TahaqatJ The Memo, alludotl to, 

I liavc not been able t(f trace among the records; but tho substance of 
it may bo embodied in Major Lees' remarks on p. 405 of our Journal 
for 1804. Regarding the TohrqiH i Ntiriri, ho says :— 

“ Of tho contents of the work, the late Mr. Morley in his Catalogue, 
“ gave a brief outline ; anti from tho cxaminatioii T made of the book, 
“ his remarks appear to efluvey an accurate impression of its value : 
"of the propriety tlieuof our publishing tho portion mentioned [Ghori 
‘‘ Dynasty up to Naeiruddin Mahmudj, there could not, 1 think, be a 
“ tpiPstion.’' 

Mr. Cowell’s proposal to jirint the Tarikh i Radaoni was accepted 
on the 8th April, 1803. The following entry refers to it;— 

‘‘ Capt. Lees’ Report on tho MSS. of the Tarikh i •Radaoui was 
read and approved; but his .suggestions relative to tho Tubaipit i 
Akbari to be deferred to a luinro meeting.” 


It is a matter of regret that the printing of the TabaipU i Nizam i 
Ibdihshi* was allowed to be deferred. The three ver^y inferior MSS. 
of the Tarikh i Jiodduin were hamled over to Maulawi * Kabirnddin 


Abmad^ who edited the second volume (Akb.ar’s reign) ; afterwards, 
the first and third volumes, they were given to Maulawi Aghu 
Ahmad ’Ali of the Calcutta Madrasah.t The completing fasciculus 
of tho whole work, together with a.short biographical notice of Badaoui 
Ml Persian, has just been issued. 

The Annual Report for 1804 announced tfic completion of tho 
Tuhiif^di i lYdriri, and the issue of five fasciciilfi of Baddoni. 

During 1805, tho hi.storical editions were vigorously procooi^id with. 
On the 22nd June, 18(54, Major Lees proposed that thei 


should be printed. Though it was of little ailvantage to 
print this w'ork as it is a varhatiin extract from tlie Tazuk i Jiihdn<fiet\ 


* Called by inistaljo Nakhsahi ou p. 468 of onr Jourual for' 1864. 

Journal A. 8. liongal for 1868, No. I., p. 30. .- 

f i [ have culleutcd the places in tiro Iqbaluanmh wliieh coirtain oitliev 
new items of irilbrrnatirni, or dilleronce.s from tlu! Ta'.ul, umi I rust to have 
shortly leisure to put thonr in form of on cs.say. If one of thq two works is to 
bo iriiiislatc'il, it must bo tho 'I'wtuk, (Sayyid Alnii.'rd’s c'ditiuii). Th(*ro are few 
works whieli eoiilaiii more cohafri' il information Ih.iii the 'i'n/.nk. 
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wliicli bad been printed the year before by Sayyid Alnnad of Alisbnv 
(1804), the Committee and the Council resolved to print it. The 
were handed over to Maiilawis ’Abdul Hai and Agha Ahmad 
’All, whose edition is carefully got up, and generally free from typo¬ 
graphical en'ors. 

On the same drf^ also, the Committee resolved to puhlisih a 
revised edition of the Ain i Akhnri, ami to apply to Government 
foV a special grant. Dr. A. Sprongcr, to whom Sir H. M. Elliot also 
owed so ranch in his search for rare MSS.,« had, on several occasions, 
oven before the New Seriea was commenced with, pointed out to tho 
Philological Committee the importance of a critical text of the Ain. 

On the 12th November, 18G5, Major Lees proposed that the Com¬ 
mittee should print the Pndishdhndmnh of 'Abdul Hamid i Ldhori, 
and tho 'Alamijtrndmnh by Muhammad Kazim. Tho latter was edited 
by Maulawis lAbdul Hai and Kh&dim Husain, the former of whom lately 
favoured the Society with a minute Index (now printing) of namc.s, an 
Index geograjjhiciis, and a List of Errata which, in the absence of a 
translation,* will be of great assistance. The MSS. of the Pddishdhnumah 
were handed over to Maulawis 'Abdurrahim amLKabirnddin Ahmad of 
tho Madrasah. The work is rather bulky, and awkward for references 
being made to it, especially as there is no index of names, &c. Its 
stylo, however, is easy, though not half as polished as tho elcg«£»v 
Aiamgirndmak. 

In 1866, the Government of India granted Rs. 5000 for a critical 
edition of the Ain, which was commenced in March 1867. Up to tho 
present moment, eight fasciculi of the text, and three of an English 
version have been printed. 

OiO the 2nd March 1868, Major Lees, shortly before his departure 
for ELuropo, proposed that the Committee should print eight other 
historical works, including the Tahotiut i Akbari, of which the Cou.ioir 
selected the voluminous, but valuable, Khdfi KMn, which is now 
being edited by Maulawi Kabiruddin. The endeavours which have 
been made to collect MSS. for tho Madsir i 'Alanujiri have not been 
successful, ^ 

* A porlion of tlip W'lanifjirvdiunli (piiKsacos rolsitinfr to Uumin and AsHiun) 
liHS boon tviinHlatcd (Tiibrary A. S. Bciifial, No. \i2). 
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ITT. 

A Biography of'Aklul Qddir, 

’Abilnl Qailir was bom on the 17th llabi’ussani 947 (2lst August, 
1540) at Todali,* in the Sirkar of llautaubhur, which belonged to the 
piibali of Ajinir. Regarding the year of his birth, he says in liis 
liistory—“ In this year Slier Shah gave the order to build from Rau- 
gal to Rahtiis in the Panjab (a distance of four mouths’ travel), and 
from Agrali to Maiulii in‘Maiwall, at every kos, a house for travellers 
with a Masjid and a w«ll. He appointed for each sardi a Mnnzzin 
and an IniAm (leader of the prayer), and even a Muhammadan and a 
Hindu,f who were to provide travellers with water and the indigent with 
food.• He also planted, on both sides of the road, trees which formed 
an avenue in the shade of which people could travel. Even now-a- 
days, though fifty-two years later, the traces of this road are in many 
places visible. During the reign of this good king, justkio was every¬ 
where so edficiontly provided for, that an old man, for example, might 
have anywliere lain down to sleep with a golden plate in his hand, and 
yet no thief would have taken it away from him. Thanks be to 
God that (furing the reign of such a king the author^ of {his history 
was born! I might apjdy to my case the words which our blessed 
prophet said of the time of his birth, ‘ I was bom daring the reign 

the just king [Naushirwau the Just].” 

We know nothing of the circumstances of ’Abdul Qadir’s father, 
whose name was Muhik Shuh ibu i Ildmid.J ’Ihe family nppi’ars to 
have chiefly lived at Rasa war, or BhasAwar, a town of the district of 
Baydnah on the route from Agrah to Ajmir, and generally spelt on 
our maps Bissower or Bmowar. There ’AlMul Qddir spent the first 
years of his life (II, 236). His maternal grandfather, Maklfddm 
Aahraf, took much interest in him, and taught him the clemosts of 
Aitibic Grammar (II, 63), It appears that Makhdiim Ashraf held a 
military post; for ’Abdul Qadir states that, in 965, his grandfather 
was^with the contingent of Farid Tdrin, a commander of Fiv» .thousand, 
at Bajwdrah, near Bayanah (Ciibali of Agrah). About that time, his 

* I, p. 363 ; 11, p. 236. 

t llinihis will not drink water Irom tlio loatlier'bn;fK of t.lir wafcor-oarrierfi. 

J II, p. 252, Sir II. Elliot in one of liis Detracts from Badiloin calls’Abdul 
Qadir's (;i'aii(iratli('r ,ldh, areorilinn to tho reading of tho JIS. belonging lo tho 
Sf)ciot.j- wliieli lie used. All olher 3liSS. have IJdmul. 
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fatlior Miili'ik Slicili, wont to Samblial, whore ‘ iliuing the reign of 
Islem*' Shah (9.o2 lo 9G0)’ ’Abdul Qadir learnt to vend and chant the 
Qonin. At Saiubhal also lived Shaikh Panjn, the spiritual guide 
fpir i dasfqii) of his father Mnli'ik Shah. Thc' Shaikh wlio was a 
pupil of the famous Shaikh Adliau of Jauiipiir, was as distinguished 
for his profuudity^jin piifism, as for the beauty of his voice, and for his 
talents of speech and address; and it is perhaps from him that ’Abdul 
Q.ldir ac(piired thc fine intonation which saibsoqucntly recommended 
him to Akbar. Tn 9G0, wliilc still at Samirnal, 'Abdul Q.idir studied 
Muhammadan law under Miyaii ITutim and Shaikh AbuU'ath, son of 
thc icnowned Shaikh Ilahdiyahf of Khairtlbad (11, 280). With thc 
former'Abdul Qadir studied the Kaaz iJiqali iJ^anaJi, and becailie in 
time his direct disciple (murid i imhidj^ wlion llatim honoured liiin 
with thc cap and the ‘tree’ofhisownteacher’Azizullah. Halim,whodied 
in 91)0, must-have been a Shaikh of groat renown ; for not only has 
’Abdul Qidir placed him first among his biographies of the learned of 
Akbar’s reign (Vol. Ill), but Abnlfa/A has done so likewise in his li^t 
of the learned (Sccoml book of the A'iii). 

During ’Abdi}l (^adir’s stay in Sainbhal, Basfiwar and the surround¬ 
ing districts were plundered by Ileiiiii in his expedition (9G1) against 
rbralum Khan ; and the exhausted state of the district was rendercil 
mere pitiable during thc dreadful famine of 9G2, when ’Abdul Qaffi’r 
witnessed the death from hunger of thousands and the dreadful sight 
of man catiiig man (I, 423). During the sack of Basilwar by IIcuiu, 
the library also of ’Abdul Qudir’s father perished. 

In OGG, the third year of Akbar’s reign, ’Abdul Qadir accompanied 
his father to Agrah, wh'erc he lived in thc house of Wilir ’Ali Hog 
Saldbz, who subsc(iuently rose to high dignity. After a journey with 
Mihr‘’Ali Deg (related in Elliot’s Index, p. 233) to the fortress of 
Chanar, ’Abdul Qadir continued his studies in Agrah, under Shaililli 

* Ish'iu, witli tlie yd i hkij/imI (r'J, is thn vulgar and Tmlian promuieiaiiou 
for hlf/hi; liciico wo also liud towns called Islcmpur. Tliia chango (imdkilkj 
of a long ’«* to c lias in many words bocoinu classical. Another woll-kiiowu 
Imliau example is hawoU, the environs of a town, for kawdU, which has now-a- 

duys taken another meaning. But with the inidlah, is never pronounced 

•islh)}. ridr Elliot’s Index, p. 22U, iioLe 2. 

f IldlidiiHili. is tho Uiudustaiu for the Persian Udiiddd, Another form is 
Allah diyuh, pr. God has givou, T/oWwv, So also lldhdhdd and AUalidhdiJf 
lldhmrdi Kl(d,i and AHulminii Khdn. 
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Mub&vik of Nagov. This MnlMirik is ono of the most vcm.irkaltlo men 
of Akbar's voign. He had the good fovtuiie of seeing his elilcst son, 
Abiil Faiz, acquire the renown of being the second gn-atest i)oct that 
Ilindilstin has produced; Avhilst his second sou Ahnli'a/,1 heeiune tlio 
greatest statesman and patriot that Mulumnuadan Judia can point 
to. Sliaikh Mubtirik was, moreover, one of the ^)rincipal causes of 
Akhar’s apostac^ from tlio Tslam. The heretical inihience which ho 
even exorcised on ’Abdul Qadir, who at that time had commenced rigour- 
ously to walk on the path»of the law and the commentaries, is clearly 
visible in his belief in the approach of the Millennium, of which I 
shall say a few words in connection with ’Abilul Q idir’s character. 

The law studies which ’Abdul Qadir continued at Agrali, remained 
his favourite occupation to the end of his life. Under Shaikh Mubarik 
he liad made friendship with Abul Faiz and Abul Fa/,1; under Qazi 
Abnl Ma’aH, a lawyer who had come to A'grah from ]jiWv.hiuu, ho liad 
Naqib Khan as class follow ('/tun;wdio suhsotpieutly played an 
important part under Akbar and Jahangir. 

Thus we sec that, as far as education and society were concerned, 
’Abdul Q.idir enjoyed all those advantages upon wdiicli sneccss in after¬ 
life depends. • 

In 909, ’Abdnl Qildir and Shaikh Muhammad, his younger brotlier, 
*ifSd to mourn over the death of their father. His body was carrieil from 
Agvali to Bas'd war. In lire following year, iMakhudm Ashraf also, 
'Abdul Qadir’s grandfather, died at Basawar. “ Thus in the space of 
one year,” says ’Abdul Qadir in chionieling these events, “ uotliiiig 
blit grief entered ihy heart, whiob up to this tinit* had been so thunght- ^ 
less; and sorrow which 1 had hitlieito avoidotl, slopped up in all its 
ruthlorisncss and attacked me. The meaning of ^ II has bvjalhn me' 
became now clear to me, and 1 saw the liuth ol what my father liad 
hiice toh|,me, “ that my light-mindedness wonkllast as long as he was 
uu earth ; but afterwards people would see Ijow I would go on 'Without 

him, and liow I would scorn the, world and everything connected with 

* • 

it.” 

’Abdul Qadir soon after removed to Badaoii where he 

* The w^ord BoOnun lifw the accent on ttic pcnnltiina, and a final uasal n ; 
licnco haddoiit, witii a siioit o or a, and the Shakl i Itmuzah uhuve the icihv, 
a» ijihuhitaiqi of Uadtvon, The transliteration JJaddiod, which 1 have soon in 
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stayed till 073. lie thou removed to Patiyalii aiul was intro- 

diieed to Husain Khun, the Jagirdai- of the town. This man was at 
onc(3 the Bayard and the Don Quixote of Akbar’s Court. He belonged 
to the chiefs who under Humdyiiii had rc-con(|Uerod India; hence ho 
was in high favor with Akbar, who had raised him to the dignity of a 
Commander of Tljreo thousand (Ai'u Second Book, Ain 30, No. 53). 
But he was a pious monomaniac; ho tlmught of nothing else but 
treasures and gold bars concealed in the Hiuilu temples of the Sawdlik 
Range, and he undertook predatory expeditions, from which he re¬ 
turned poorer than ho had been before. Ilis enthusiasm was ever in 
advance of that of *iii8 men wlio, badly equipped a.s they were, had 
not only to suffer hunger and thirst, but never found the gold bars 
for which they and their master got their heads broken. When 
Governor of Labor, he used to cat bread made of oatmeal his fare 
was not to bo'better than that of his prophet.' He would not indulge 
in the luxury of 'AcharpAi, or bedstead—‘liadnot saints slept on the 
ground ?’ It was known that ho had never committed nu unchaste deed. 
Property he had none. The contingent which he ought to have kept as 
a C(jmmnnder of Three Thousand was never in proper order ; and though 
Akbar h.atl added the town of Shamsabiid to his jugir, his liber.xlity 
towards the poor and pious loft him no money to get horses for his 
men. On one occasion (II, p. 94), he lost for this reason the com¬ 
mand of an expedition. Somctinie.s he had not a horse for himself; 
or his servants had to bring hi)n a horse, because he had given away 
his last and only horse as a present. “ Mfmey kept at homo," saitl 
.he, “is a thorn in my side." A poet said of him —Khdv i nmjfis, 
ghtiMui i hdsdni&n —‘ A poor lord with rich subjects.’ When, in 983, 
he died from a wound whicli he htul received on*his last expedition 
in seavch of Hindu gold bars, he was one lac and a half in debt; but his 

creditors tore up the veccipts, partly because he had no asseb?, partiy 

• 

some works, is misloadlng; for biis the irazn of w — o—, nud 

haOdunl wOuld bo vi-. For wo find an old spoil¬ 
ing' cyiW, Vith a nasal n after the AUf. The Bpelling with a yd after 

tho alif, is quite modorn. 

Tho town was .famous ns tho ‘ aborlo of saints.’ The ‘ Ohroniflo of ftadaon ’ 
published iu Urdu by the Hohilcuud Library Sooioty, gives tho names of fifty. 
Olio ' aorildcs.’ ' • » 
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because tliey loved the man. He was tall of stature, and possessed 
immense physical strength. lie fought like a lion. His wav cry wa.s, 
“ Death or victory !” ; and when* people asked him why he did not 
say “ Victory or death,*’ inverting the order of his battl*call, ho said, 
“ Oh, I do long to be with tlie saints that have gone before 1” 

His piety and reverence for the S.ayyids, tlie Icarnei], and every thing 
Isliimitic, frequently led him into serious mistakes. Once, at Liihor, 
a Hindu had come to orte of his meetings, who wore a long beard as 
Muhammadans do. 3Ii.staking him for a co-religionist, the old 
warrior shewed him every mark of respect, and even humility. When 
people informed him of his mistake, he gave the order that every 
Iliiuhl at Lrdior should .sow a piece ftukra) of cloth over the place 
whore the sleeve is sewn to the coat; and the rigour with which 
he exacted compliance to his order, procured him the nickname of 
I’lilrif/ah, the Patchor. Nor would he allow Hindfis to use saddles 
/'zinj when on horseback, because the Muhammadan law denies 
infidels this boon; but he only allowed them a wallet fihiUnJ. 

Another time, at Lak’hnau, he appointed a man ns his Vakil, 
because he was a Sayyid, when sometime after his relations, to his 
infinite disgust, told him tlrnt his Vakil was a Shi'ah. * 

The last expedition which Husain Khan led, was as much directed 
agiiinst the imperial collectors who oppressed the poor, jis ugfiinst 
Hindu temples with hidden gold bars; and Akbar had the greatest 
dilliculty in believing that Husain Khan had not rebelled. “ People,” 
says 'Abdul Qadir, “ think hiuini.ad ; but he is wise and lowly in heart.” 
Ilis piety was so sincere, that Badaonf thinks that Akbar would never 
have renounced Islam, if Husain Kbiiu had remained alive. 

This was the man to whom ’Abdul Qudir, in 97il, had been intro¬ 
duced, and whose service he entered. He had at that timo the 
idc.v of gping to Court; but the liberality of .Husain Khiin and the 
regard he shewed to learned men, induced ’Abiliil Qadir, for the pre¬ 
sent, to give up all thoughts of applying to Akbar. He preferred the 
appointment of Qidr of Husain Khfin’s jagfr. As such, lie had to 
look after the poor of the district, and attend on his master for religious 
matters, as leading the prayer, &c. 

During the nine years (973 to 981), which ’Abdul Qadir remaiiKMl 
with Husain Khan, he shared the transfers, and the adventures 

17 
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of this Kni-'lit-eiT.'int of tlio Crescent. In 974, when Akbar ami 
Iii.s ‘fi-.nulces wore cn^aijeil in suppressing the rebellion of Khan 
Z.'iiUiin, which ended witli the defeat and death of the rebellions chief 
at 3Iiii)gnrwa^ near Allahabad, ’Abdnl Qadir Iwcd for a short lijjie in 
Agrah, where he met ^Ii'rzd Ni/ain uddin Ahmad (IJ, p. 99,) Avho 
siibsL'(]iiently wrote the Tabaqat i Akbari, and became his warm 
friend. ’ 

111 975, 'Abdul Qadir married a'second .wife at Badaou (II, 105). 
Oi his lii.-jt mariiage ho lias loft no record. The event was the 
oeca'iion of a pretty 'Btrikh, -ixA ‘ I said, a 

moon in conjimction with a siin,’ which gives 975. 

Soon after, ’Abdnl Q.ulir followed his patron to Lak’hnan, to 
which ])lacc Ilnsain Khan’s jagir had been transferred by Akbar. 
’Alidiil Qiidir made nse of hi.s stay in Andh to visit the principal saints 
and the learned men of the time. The sojonrn at Lak’Iinan was, 
however, of short duration ; Husain Khan’s jagir ivas again ti-ansforrcd 
to Axinl 0 Golah (Shalijahaiipur), and mortified at the transfer, the 
old hero set out on an e.vpedition against Ilindii temples and their 
hidden tieasiires.* ’Abdul Q.ulir did not accompany him, but asked 
for leave to go to Badaon where he got his younger brother, Shaikh 
Mahamnmd, married. The union, says Badaoin, w\as productive of 
mischief, and appears to have led, tow.irds the end of 977, to t^’-: 
death of Shaikh Muhammad. ’Abdnl Q<idir’s sorrow at this loss was 
increased by the death of his infant son ’Abdullatif. The Tarhib- 
hand in ivhich he has expressed his grie f (n, pp. 127 to 132,) is very 
fine, and shews the powers of his poetical genius. 

In the beginning ot 979, ’Abdnl Qadir rejoined Himin Khfln at 
Kant 0 Golah, where he continued his dutio.s as almoner. In the 
sanie.year ‘ a dreailful event’ befell Badaoni, which is best related in 
his own words (II, p. ISO). “ 1 went to Makkanpur, which belongs *0 
the Sirkur oi Qannauj, in order to visit the tomb of Shah Madar.t, 


* Tins cvpcdition has been translated in Elliut’s Index, pp. 235, 236. The 
corrcapondiiig piissago in tlio Text edition will bo found on p. 125, of the second 

volume of Badaoni. Linos 6 to B are uniubelligiblo ; for f road ■ 

for haiiUka read baiuaha ; has no sense ; for ^I3.u wo expool thu name 
of a town, 

f Vide Gai’uiu doTassy, La Keli'gion MuRulmano dans I’liidn, p. 52 (second 
edition), 'i'lin word Qaioianj is dillbreiitly pronounced. Tlie spelling Kmauj 
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As it is the case witli all men that arc ‘ brought upon pure liglit- 
niitidoclncss—Adam’s legacy, and the source of repentance, cruelty, 
ignorance, sorrow, and injury—l)rongljt mo into a foolish scrape. 
This light-mindedness I called iovf, and after getting entiinglcd in the 
net of voluptnonsnoss, I had to suffer what fato had ordained. An 
extraordinary row took place in the vault where the ^aint lies buried ; 
but it was not only Grod’.s anger, but also Itis mercy, that I was made 
to suffer for my crime ill this world. Some people belonging to the 
family of the beloved gflt hold of rne, and inflicted nine sword 
wounds on my liead, hands, and shoulders, Jhit the wounds were 
only skin wounds, with the exception of the wound on my head; for 
my skull .sustained a fracture, and the brain was laid b.are. Besides, the 
vein of my little linger had l)een cut throtigh. I fell into a swoon, 
and thought it was all over with me. But by and by L recovered 
and got well. I liopc, I shall likewise get off as easily in th« next world. 
At Barigarmau,* L fell in with a skilful surgeon, under whose caio my 
wounds commenceil to heal up within the course of a week. In my pains, 
I vowed to perform the rite of pilgrimage to Makkah ; but this vow 
has up to the present tkne ( 1004 ) not been fullillcd. * ** * From 
Baiigarmau 1 returned to Kiiut o Golab. After the bath df recovery, 
however, I was again couliued to my bed. May' God Almiglity 
*r©\(?ar(l Hn.saiii Khaii with a place in Paradise; for be teudeil me 
with the care of a father and a brutlier, and did move than man can do. 
As the cold of the 8ca.son made my wound (]nite iimnb (ynznlc)^ he 
prepared for mo a salve of Tmiaric, and also fed me on Taiiiarix 
sweetmeats. At last I wont to Badaon, in order to consult another 
physician. He re-opened the wound, wliielp brouglit me to doalli’s 
<loor. Onco while in a state of torpor, I liad a dream. A number of 
collectors of taxes had taken mo up to heaven, where I saw a dikjlar^ 
a j^h««»„and clerks. Some mace-be,aiovs, whoreseiuhlcd the inaee- 

or Qiiuanj, is very common; but acvor.al vei’Ros of tlio Slialiiiiim.ili and 
Nizami’s Hiknndnniamrdi read yamifiwj, witli a double us is proved by the 
tnotrfl; vule Vullers’ Diet, under Uuwaoii’s edition of Elliot’# works (11, 

p. 52), quotes a commentator who spells Kinnauj, which is .also the spolliug 
given iu the Taipiu'in ulhuhldn. 

* The Ain spells this name Bangarman. Our maps have 

BiiujerifWiv} it lies iu Audh (souLli), anU belonged to thu district of Uiidm 
(on our maps Oiiao, on the Lak’hnan railw.ay). There arc many luwus lu Audh 
and itarelij the names of which end in niuu. 
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bearers attending on tlie kings of the world, with staffs in their hands, 
got hold of me, and luiiried mo about, when one of the writers who 
looked over a sheet of paper, said, “ This is not the one." Trembling 
all over I opened my eyes; but from th.it moment I felt relieved, and 
the story which I had often heard when a child, proved true."* 

The perusal of^this ‘ lovcscrapc’ makes upon us a different impression 
from what it will make upon a Muhammadan. First of all, ’Abdul 
Qadir’s “ beloved” was a young boy.. But whilst we, in censuring 
’Abdul Qadir, would expect that the thought of his family and his 
odicc, his education, and his religious sincerity, should have pro¬ 
tected him against committing or attempting an unnatural crime, a 
Muhammadan would rather look upon the whole stoiy as a* mcre 
example of the power of love. In the East, it is a recognized fact 
that love to a boy renders a man mad, and makes him in the eyes 
of his neighbours an object of sympathy rather than of ceiisuro. 
The clement of immorality enters but slightly. Even now-a-days, 
when such cases come to the notice of educational officers, the 
excuse constantly brought forward is, that the offender had tem¬ 
porarily become a Icojir —a phrase only too frccpicntly borrowed 
« 

from the poets,—and that such love scandals are matters of fate as 
every thing else, so that the ends of justice are better met with by 
watching or locking up the boy than punishing the offender. -As 
’Abdul Qadir has related tlio story himself, we miglit feel inclined to 
give him the credit of being an unbiassed historian who will even relate 
events to his own disadvantage. He certainly might have suppressed 
it; but the story is related as a ‘ dreadful event,' and deals more with 
the thrashing and the wounds he got than with the crime itself. 

Later, in 989, when he was forty-two years old, ’Abdul Q.idir once 
more experienced the power of love (IT, p. 297); and though ho 
wilfully absented himself from Court, in order to be near the beloiiotl* 
boy, the affair was more platonic, and ended in a few ghazals and an 



* I. e., tliat when a man dreams of death, it eij^nifics life. The study of 
dream books is as prodtablo as the study of the proverbs of a nation. If wo 
comparo tlio intorprotations which diflerent nations uttaoli to nno and tho sanio 
dream, wu discover most enrious ooincidenccs and contrasts indicating u differ¬ 
ence in national character. Lithographed Khviabindmaihs command a most 
extensive sale in the bazfirs of India. 
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Wliilst rocov(Ting from his woiitnl, ’Abdnl Qiidir witnessed the 
total conflagration, in 979, of the town of Badaon. 

Towards the end of 981, ’Abdul Qudir fcdl out with his old patron, 
Husain Khan, in whose service Jie had been for nine years (IT, 172). 
He does not state the cause of tlie disagreement; but to judge from 
his remarks, he felt himself wronged. Husain Kli&n in vain asked 
Baduoni’s motlibr to intercede for him: her son had made up liis 
mind to go to Court, and •thus carry out the plan which he had made 
before entering Husain Khan’s service. 

’Abdul Qiidir was introduced to Akbar by Jalaluddin Qdrchi, a 
commander of Five Hundred, and a personal friend of the emperor, and 
by Hakim ’Ain ul mnlk, one of the Court Doctors. “ As in those days,” 
says Badaoni, “ knowledge was a marketable commodity, my more arri vul 
at Court procured me IIis Majesty’s favorable notice. He made me 
at once join a disputation which was going on among j5omc learned 
men ‘ that beat the drum of profundity, and in their pride, care for 
no one.’ His Majesty watched mo closely. With the help of God, 
my force of character, my subtle understauding, and youthful boldness, 
gained the*victory. Tho emperor praised me very much, arid remarked 
that T was the man for Iliiji Ibriihim of Sarhind. As His Majesty 
wished to see the Haji defeated in argument, he appointed me as 
• spponeut. The manner in which I aorpiitted myself, entirely satisfied 
the emperor. But Shaikh ’Abduunabi, the renowned ^adr of the 
realm, disliked me, as I had not consulted him before my presentation 
at Court. But when, during the discussion, he saw me jdaced on the 
opposite side, he did according to tho proverb,* ‘ He who has been 
bitten by a serpent, will eat opium,’ and gruckially allowed his dislike 
to change to friendliness.” 

Immediately after ’Abdul Qddir’s introduction at Court, AUulfazl 
«rp,s presented to the emperor. ’Abdul Qadir hated and envied 
Abulfazl from his first appearance at Court; he must have known 
him in the house of his father who was their teacher, and may have 
looltod n])on him as a younger school comrade. The hi^h opinion 
wliich Akbar had formed of ’Abdul Qadir’s learning anti disputational 
powers, was transferred to Abulfazl, who not only possessed ’Abdul 
Qadir’s learning, but the boldness of thought and breadth of opinion 
which dazzled the Court, and excited tho jealousy and envy of the 
’TTlaiuM. 
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Tlic mistake which ’Abdnl Qailir inailo in the very beginning, and 
whii-]i Jie would not rectify, though even advised by Akbar himself, 
consisted in this, that he preferred for his services a grant of land 
Qntvhiil i xia’dsli) to having his name entered on the list of the army 
(fhi^h kardan). These were the two roads for young, ambitious men at 
the time of Akhar. But‘joining the army'had in those days a 
diffeient meaning from what it now has. A civil service did not exist: 
every servant of the government, or rather every servant of the king, 
was on the rolls of the army, and though*pei-haps in civil employ, 
was liable to field service, and had to keep up a contingent of horses 
and boasts of burden, which at slated times were mustered by Akbar. 
The custom ihen obtained to braiul the animals {d&gli hanhm) at 
each mii-ster, after which the troopers got their pay from the 
treasuiy, and the oniccr.s received their assignments on the revenue 
of the district", where they were stationed. A young man, therefore, 
on joining the service of the emperor, got a commission as Dahhushi 
(commander of Ten), or as (commanded of Twenty), to which 

oflice.s salaries of Ks, 100 and Us, 135, respectively, were attached. 
Pi-omotion was ra])id and depemlcd upon personal exertions. 

’Abul QiiiTir, however, did not care for the ‘ brand’ of the emperor. 
IHir Sa 3 "yid Muhammad, the Mir ’Adf of the empire, .strongly advised 
'Abdul Qcidir to join the army. " Yonng man,” said he, “ do not rrrtt ‘ 
after a grant of land, and do not submit to the insolence of tbc ^tidrs 
(IIT, p. 75). Take the brand of the emperor ; see only how grand 
and proud His Majesty’s oflicors arc.” “Aslwoubluot listen,” said 
’Abdul Qiulir, suhscqueiilly, “ I liad to see what I .saw and had to 
suffer wliat 1 suffered.” • 

Almlfazl at once submitted to the d'ufh ; and whilst ’Abdul Qiidir, 
when.he wrote hi.s history, had to struggle hard for the retention of 
the one thousand bifj'hahs of laud which Akhar had granted him, Ivio 
younger school comrade was prime miui.stor of India, and was in 
receipt of a salary of Rs. 14,000 prr mensem.. 

About a‘year after his introduction to Akbar, 'Abtlul Q.idir‘on 
account of the beauty of his voice,' was appointed Court Imam for 
Wednesdays (II, pp. 206, 226). As such, like the Iimims of the 
other six days,' he had to be present at the five daily prayers. Tl»e 
Eunuch Daulat Ila/.ir, whose duty it was to call 'Abdul Qadir, when 
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tlic people were ready for prayer (iqamat), ai)pears to have given him 
mucli annoyance. “ After having been appointed Imam,” he says, 
“ Ilis Majesty told me to join the army; and giving me an 
inconsiderable sum of* money for an outfit, ho ordered mo to take a 
IUhIi slap, and to bring the regulated number of horses to muster. 
Shaikh Abulfazl, who had lately joincil Court,^and who, to use 
Shibli's phrasc»with respect to Juuaid [two celebiated saints], had 
come out of the sumo oven as I, accepted at once, cunning ami time¬ 
serving as he was, the military career. He brought his horses to 
mn.'iter, and shewed himself so ofiicious, that he ultimately received 
an apppointment as Huhazari, and was made minister of the ciniiire. 
But^ncxperieuccd and simple as 1 was, 1 could not bring my.scli to 
join the army, and thought of the verso which a Sayyid of Iiijii flMir 
JamMuddiu Husain] had said when in similar circumstances, ‘ You 
niiike me join a contingent, and appoint me to a commajid of Twenty. 
Good God, if my mother saw me in this wretched plight!’ My wish 
was to be content with a giant of land wliich the emperor might 
bestow upon me as a means of livelihood; I thought ^of quietly 
retiring from the bustle of the Court, and passing my life in study and 
indejiendence.* * * But this wish has not been fulfiHed. In the 
month of Shawwsll 983, I applied for leave, which was not granted. 

* His Majesty said he would exempt me from military duties, and gave 
me about one thousand hiy'hahs of land. This was at that time the 
maximum allowed to such as applied for grants, and corresponded 
to the salary of a Commander of Twenty; but on account of the 
unwillingness of the (^ndr [’Abduuabi] and the wretchedness of the 
present hard times I could not get more. Unfortunately the thousand 
big’liahs were described in my grant as vmdad i [not as ajayivy 

which is given for services at Court] ; and as on several occasions I re¬ 
presented that it was impossible, on so small a grant, to live constantly 
at Court, His jMajesty promised to lot me have an increase on the 
military list. Shaikh ’Abdimiialn', the ^’adr, told me plainly that he 
had* never seen a man of my class getting so large a grtmt of land. 
Tlio promised assistance from the military list has, however, remained 
up to the present time [1005] buried in the will of God, though 
twenty-two years have elapsed. Times have now * altered; and 
though once or twice I had a present, llis Majesty’s promi.se was a 
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boauliful mirayc. My attendance at Court has brought me no profit, 
ami I look forward to an act of God’s mercy, to get rid of the awkward 
fetters which have fallen on my neck.” 

The part which ’Abdul Qadir took in the religious discussions 
held by Akbar at Fathpur Sikri, has been noticed in my translation 
of the A"m i Akbari, (pp. 171 to 179). Though his argumentative 
skill raised him in the eyes of the emperor, ’Abdul Qadir, in the 
pride of his success, forgot that he challenged his own .set, and was 
actively working against his own advantages; and when after the 
downfall of the ’Ulamas in 987 (Aiin^ pp. 186, 187^, and the res¬ 
umption by Akbar of nearly all grants of madad i nia'ash tenures 
throughout the whole empire, ’Abdul Qadir was allowed to retain his 
tholfsand htghahs, he owed his luck more to the generosity of Akbar, 
who never forget an old servant, and to the good will of Faizi and 
Abulfazl, his ')ld school comrades, than to distinguished services of 
his own. 

In 983, ’Abdul Qadir once more met with old patron, Husain 
Khan, who had been brought to Fathpur Sikri dangerously wounded 
on one of fiis customary expeditions. The wound was badly treated, 
and would hot heal up, dysentery (is-hdl i kabid) having acceded, to 
Avhich the hero succumbed (II, p. 228), In the beginning of 984, 
’Abdul Qldir joined an expedition against B-ana Kikd, whoso strong¬ 
holds, Gogandah and Konbhaluer, were to bo attacked by Kiljah 
Man Singh. When the expedition started’from Ajmir, where Akbar 
had visited the tomb of the Saint Mu’in, ’Abdul Qddir accompanied 
for a short distance some of the courtiers that took part in the 
expedition. “ As I felt much inclination,” says he, “ to join an 
expedition against Infidels, I returned, and reported myself to Shaikh 
’Abdiinnabi, and asked him to obtain for me the permission of the 
emperor to go to the sce7ie of war. Though ho had no objection, 
he left the matter to his headman, Sayyid ’Abdurrasdl; and as ho 
delayed to accede to my wishes, I applied to Naqib Klidii, whom T 
looked lipon as my brother. At finst, he was unwilling, and said, 
” If the emperor had not appointed a Hindii* as Commander, 1 would 

* The jealousy of the Mabammadan courtiers was always roused •when a 
llindd was appointed to a liigh cuiumoud. Kvoii whan Todar Mall, in 971, 
was ap 2 )oiiitcd to assist Muzalfar ’AU, tlicn ministor of htiance, the Muham¬ 
madan courtiers, iu a body, complained to Akbar, and asked tho oiuperor, to 
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have been the very first to apply for permission to go.” Lreplied 
that I looked upon the emperor as the Comtnander, and had nothing 
to do witli Miin Singh; bnt I had resolved to go. One day, when His 
Majesty sat on a high * dais in the tomb of Mn’fn i Chishti,* to 
wliich a ladder was attached, Naqib Khan mentioned my request. 

Is he not an Imam,” asked the emperor. “ How «an ho go?” Na- 
<|ib Khan replied that I was anxious to join a religious expedition, 
whereupon His Majesty‘called me and asked whether I was in 
earnest. I said, I was ;* and when the emperor enquired after my 
reason, I replied, “ I wish to make my black whiskci’s red [with the 
blood of infidels] in Your Majesty’s service.” “ You may go,” said 
Akb&r, “and bring me the news of victory.” After this ho 
fell into a reverie, and thou prayed devoutly a Fdtihah [the ogl¬ 
ing chapter of the Qoran]. But when from within the dais I 
tried to show my gratefulness by touching the feet of Clis Majesty, 
hediowthem back; but he called me as I returned from the office of 
the Di'waii, and giving mo a handful of Ashrajis (goldmuhurs)—in 
all fifty-si:^—ho bade me adieu. On taking leave from Shaikh ’Abdun- 
uabi, who in those day* had become my well-wisher ^and had over¬ 
come the dislike which he had formerly taken to me, ho Exhorted mo 
not to forget to include him in my prayer before battle ; for accord- 
*ing to a genuine tradition, the Prophet had said that the battle line 
was the place where man had his prayers beard. I also asked the 
Shaikh to read a Fdtihah for me. I then got my horse ready and 

set out with a few friends whoso thoughts and plana wore similar to 

■ » * • 

mine.” 

“ The expeilition from the fir.st to the last, was successful. I took 
the news of victory to Fathpiir Sikri, as also the famous elephant of 
Bund Kika, which to capture had been one of the objects of* the 
expeditio|j.” • 

Towards the end of 984, ’Abdul Qddir fell ill ; but ho afterwards 
joined Akbar at Dipdlpdr in Malwah, and accompanied him, in Rajab 

remove Todar Mall. “ Have you not each,” said Akbar, “ a Hindu manager 
on your estates ? Why do you complain, if I do as you do ?” Bad. II, 96. 
In another place, Badaoni says, “ Tho Hindus arc indeed mighty follows,-’ the 
soil belongs to them, and they have half tho army.” 

* The great veneration in which Akbar held this saint, explains the inscrip¬ 
tion yd wHt’in, 0 helper! which we liud so often on his coins. * 

18 
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985, to Ajmi'r (p. 251). Tho empero’’, at that time, allowed several 
conrtiers to go to Makkah. ’Abdnl Qddir also. applied ; bnt Akbar 
made his permission dependent upon that of Bad&oni’s mother, who 
naturally refused to let her only son and supporter go. On returning 
to Dihli, ’Abdul Qddir heard at Rewari that one of his wives had been 
dejivered of a so^^, to whom the Emperor gave the curious name of 
'Abdul Hddl. The words Ta Hddiy 0 Guide, were at that time fre¬ 
quently on Akbar’s lips.’’^ But as the child died six months later, 
'Abdul Qddir took leave and went to Basdw&r. Though he overstayed 
his leave, he was let off without punishment. On his return to Eath- 
piir, in 986, he presented the Emperor a short work entitled Kitab- 
ulahddhj on the excellence of expeditions against infidels and the 
i^oitance of practising archery. This book was ’Abdul Qddir’s first 
work ; for the translation of the At'harban, which, at Akbar’s re¬ 
quest, he had commenced as early as 983, had not been continued.! 

^he discussions on" religious subjects were in the meantime con¬ 
tinued at Fathpur Sikri with increasing zeal, and took a heretical 
character. In fact from 986 ’Abdul Qddir ceased to look apou Akbar 
as a Musliin. He says in a remarkable passage (p. 255)—perhaps the 
most ‘ hostile’ in his whole history—“ Ilis Majesty till now [986] 

“ had shewn every sincerity, and had diligently been searching for 

truth. But his education had been much neglected, and surrounded 
“ as he was by men of low and heretic principles, ho had been forced to 
“ doubt the truth of Islam. Falling from one perplexity into the other, 

“ he lost sight of his real object, the search of truth ; and wheq the 
“ strong embankment of our clear law and excellent faith (millat i 
“ baizdj had once been broken through, His Majesty grew colder and 
** colder, till after the short space of five or six years not a trace of 
“ Muhammadan feeling was left in his heart. Matters then became 
« different.” 

’Abdul Qadir from now felt uncomfortable at Court. The ’Ulamds 
to whose downfall he had contributed, were gradually banished to 
Bengar^and Bhakkar; the Court was full of rabid Shi’ahs who 
openly in the State hall reviled the companions of the Prophet, and 
with heretical sophists who sneered at Muhammad, and turned th c 

« This poBsage has been translated by Sir H. Elliot, Jiuiea!, p. 247. 

! Vide Ain translation, p. 106, note 1. 
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Eraperor’a head with mysticism and pantheism. ’Abdul Qidir^ there¬ 
fore withdrew to the background, and performed on darbdr days the 
customary koimish, (or salutation) from a distance. He used to take 
hia place at the doc* ‘ where the shoes are left,’ apparently an in¬ 
different looker-on, but mourning in his heart for the contempt which 
Akbar and many of his grandees evinced for everything Isl&mitio. 

In 987, ’Abdtil Qiidir had anotlier addition to his family. He 
called his son Muhiud<jtin (reviver of the faith), without consulting 
the Emperor. In the same year ho nearly lost his thousand big’hahs. 
Akbar, as related in the Kin (p. 270) liad been busy in resuming the 
Saynrffhal lands of the 'Ulamfis, and had just deposed ’Abdiinnabi, 
the •padr of the realm, upon whom we may look as the last ^adr of 
tha Moghul Empire in India.* He personally inspected the dlfcn- 
ments detailing the grants held by the ’Ulamds, who had been ordered 
to come to Court. 'Abdul Qadir also was examined byjtho Emperor 
at Ajim'r (Kamaz&n, 987). “ I think,” said Akbar, “ his.grant speci¬ 
fies the condition under which it is held.” Qazi ’All, by whom 
’Abdul QMir had been taken before His Majesty, replied, the condi¬ 
tion was, ?Iiat lie shcjuld attend at Court.. “ Then has he been 
ailing,” rejoined the emperor, “ that he has been so often*away with¬ 
out leave ?” “ No," said Ghdzi Khdn, one of the courtiers that were 
* present, but his good luck has been ailing.” Several others also 
interceded for him and desired the Emperor to leave him in possession 
of his grant, though the Imamship was abolished ; for at that time the 
five daily prayers were no longer openly observed at Court, and 
’Abdul Qddir’s services were no longer requited. When Shahbaz 
Kh&n observed,*' “ He is always in attendajice on Your Majesty,” 
Akbar said, ** I force no one to serve me ; should he not wish to re¬ 
main in attendance, let half the grant be resumed.” As soon as ’4Lbdul 
Qadir heard this, he made a saldm, as if ,he was pleased with 
the decision ; but the Emperor was vexed and turned away his head. 
As the courtiers, however, again advised him not to let him go, Akbar 
issuSd no order, and ’Abdul Qadir retained his IhousandHoig’hf^. 

* nistorians have hitherto paid no attention to Akbar’s gigantio straggle 
with the office of the Cadr. In this point, he resembles each Roman Catholio kings 
as successfully interfered with the property of the Church and monasteries. The 
Jaunpur BehelUon of A. H. 987 (Bad. p. 276) arose from Akbar’s interference 
with i-eligions matters and the almost i-utbless manner with which ho cancelled 
the grants of the Mnllds. 
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Dissatisfied an lie was with the religions innovations spreading at 
Court, poverty compelled him to remain with the emperor. But in 
989, he again absented Itimsclf; and if it had not been for Abnlfazl 
and KhwJijah Nizamnddin Ahmad, the historiafn, ho would have been 
dismissed. ’Abdul Qddir say.s (p. 296J—“ On the fifth Zi Qa’dah,* 
989, His Majesty returned from Kabul to Agrah. 1 had been absent 
from Court, and had stayed for a whole year at BasSiwar, fettered by 
a deep attachment (ta'aUuq i hhafire 'azimj a clear* dispensation 
(inazhare tdm) of the Almighty. Little carkig for the world, I passed 
my time in sinritual independence; but I suffered much grief and 
sorrow. [This is the love affair alluded to on p. 124.] At last, on 
the sixth of the same mouth, I went to Fathpdr and paid my respects, 
whA His Majesty naked Abulfazl why I had not accompanied him 
to the Panjab.” “ He belongs,” said Abulfazl, “ to the grant- 
holders,” anc\ I was let off. But before this, when the emperor was 
in Kabul, he asked one day ^adr Jahan to present all grantholdcrs 
present in the camp, and draw up a list of such as were absent. 
When my name was read out among the absentees, Khwajah Nizam- 
uddin Ahmad, rvith whom the year before I had,become very intimate, 
very kindly «reported me sick, which counted as present. And in 
reality, attendance on a person, before whom one stands in Iwpe and 
fear, is worse than sickncls. But the KhwS,jah wrote me letter after ■''* 
letter, asking me to go at least as far as Ldhor to meet his Majesty, 
as 1 had been otherwise neglectful; and he reminded me that it was 
important to adhere to the formalities of the world. But an hour 
spent with the beloved appeared to me better than eternal life. What 
did I care about wisdepn of going the w'ays of the world, and the 
interest and the disadvantage of others ? I put my affaira into the 
hands, of God ; for after all, lie does what lie wishes. 

Leave all thy ca^ea to God, and live happy. 

If thy accuser has no mercy, He will have compassion. 

* * * And even now [1004], after seventeen ycara, the remem¬ 
brance of ms lovely shape has not vanished from my heart. I cry as 
often as I think of him. Would that I had died in the wretchedness of 
my love grief 1” 

In the meantime, Akbar’s Divine Faith’ (din i ildhi) liad made 
much progress, and ’Abdul Qadir who had no longer to load pray- 
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crs in the Mosque of FathpAr, was commissioned to execute ^ literary 
tasks; but inasmuch as these orders were connected with the reli¬ 
gious views of the emperor, they were unwillingly and hesitatingly 
performed. The firstliask which was given him, was to assist in the 
^composition of a historical w'ork, to which Akbar beforehand had 
given the title of Tdrikh i Alfi,* or History of the Millennium, The 
year 1000 A. il. was near, and Akbar had been flattered into the 
belief that ho was thq ^dhib i Zamdn, or Man of tho Millennium, 
through whose agency Muhammadanism was to be totally changed 
[Ain translation, p. 190]; and the object of the new historical work 
was to repi’cscut the religion of the Prophet as a thing of the past. 
Th^coins of the realm even were to announce this fact, and their inscrip¬ 
tions exhibited the mystei ious word alf^ or millennium. But as Alcbar 
had engaged nearly every literary man at court to take part in the 
grand work, the narrative was tinged with tho heretical and Slu’itic 
prejudices of the joint .authors; and 'Abdul Q^dir, who was a staunch 
Sunni, w.as soon called to account for certain facts which he had re¬ 
presented is having happened during tho reigns of the early Caliphs. 
The Shi’an account, ib is well-known, of tho events of that period 
differs remarkably from that of the Sunnis; and Akbar \fho rejoiced 
in any record which reflected discredit on Muhammadanism and the 
^ deeds and lives of tho prophet and the apostles of Isldm, naturally 
preferred Shi’ah accounts, soon relieved 'Abdul Qadir of his portion 
of the historical work which was .to appear “ By Authority,” and 
entrusted the execution of it to Mulld Ahmad of T’hat’hah who, 
from all accounts, indulged openly at court in the most vehement 
abuse ("sa&i 0 which Shi’ahs cannot and will not suppress 

as often as they hear tho names of 'Omar and Abd Bakr.f At a later 
period, however, [in 1002] 'Abdul Qddir, after the murder of the 
Mulla,3; was ordered to revise the whole work .after its completion; 
but knowing the propensities of the emperor, he limited his corrections 
to style and arrangenTent, without altering the party-coloured state- 
menlis of the Shi'ah joint authors. . •*** 

* Vide Elliot’s Index, p. 144. 

t A Shiah once told mo that ’Omar appeared to them more ridionloua than 
Abu Kiikr. They often use phrases which occasion mirth and Jlaughter among 
thomsolvos, though a Sunni would not know what they arc laughing at. 

X Vide Badaoni, II, p. 392. 
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Nor was ’Abdnl'Qddir more fortunate in his translation into Persian 
of the Mah&bh&rat. Akbar oven called him a Hardmkhur (sweeper) 
and a Shalghamhhur (turnip-eater), “ as if that was the share duo to 
him for his labours.” (Aiu translation, p. f05, note 1.) At the 
same time, however, ho was engaged in writing a Persian translation^ 
of the llamiyan,* which after four years’ labour he finished. In 
JumdHa I, 997, he presented his work, after a sccond'revision, to the 
emperor. “I had put,” he says, “at the fend of the translation the 
following verse by Ilafiz— • 

I Lavo finislicd my ta1(3, who will take it to the Snitdn ? 

I have worried my souJ, who will tell it the Beloved ? 

And this pleased His Majesty very much. He asked mo how many 
[one yMS=two sheets of paper] there were? “At first,” said I, 

“ there were about seventy; but after revising it, I got one hundred 
and twenty.”! “ But you must write a preface to it,” replied the 
emperor, “ according to the custom of authors.” But I had no in¬ 
clination {inlP&sh) for it, as prefaces had to be written without the 
usual laudation (naH) of the prophet; so I shut my eyes, i^d did as if 
I assented. I take refuge Avith dud against tlus conseciuences of com¬ 
posing thi.s black book [the Bamayan], which, like the book of my life, 
is nothing but wretchedness. Relating the words of unbelievers, after 
all, is not unbelief, and I earnestly denounce unbelief. ♦ * ♦ 
few days after. His Majesty was reminded that he owed me a present 
for my translation. He said to Uakini Abulfuth, “Just give him 
this shawl heie, and let him have a horse, and some money,” and to 
Sh&h Abulfath ho wu?l, “ I give you the whole of Basawar as 
and the grauthuhlers ^hero are also yours and mentioning my 
name, he said, “This man goes to Badaoir; and having neither 
seen,, nor heard any thing against him, I hereby transfer his grant 
from Basawar to Badaon.” * * As soon as I received the farmun 

specifying my transfer, 1 took leave for twelve mouths, and went to 
Badaon (p. 308). * 

This transfer, in 997, from Basawar to Baddon is the cause *why 
’Abdul Qddir has been culled Badaoni. On his rctui'n, in 998, from 
Baddon to Court, he met his friend the Historian Nizdmuddin 

* tVoni the fiianibcr of sheets which Baddoui presented, it may bo .inferred 
thot the tnuiBlation was an abstract of the contents of the liauiayau, not a 
rittuslutiou. 
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Ahmad. During his leave, ho intended to visit him in Gujrfit, 
because as early as 993, he had been invited by Niz^m, thongh ho 
was prevented by circumstances from accepting the invitation. 

^ Not long after, Baddoni was again engaged in literary labours. “ The 
emperor," he says, “had ordered me (p. 384) to re-write the 
Persian translation of the History of Kashmir by llulld Shfih Mu¬ 
hammad of Sh&h&bdd, a learned man well versed in argumentative 
sciences and history. I ^^as to write it in an easy style. This I did, 
and in the space of two nionths I presented my book, which was put 
in His Majesty’s library to await its turn for reading." This order 
was connected, it appears, with Akbar’s stay in Kashmir, from the 
2nd Jnmdda II to 2nd Zi Qa’dah, 997, when ho returned by way of 
Kdbul in the beginning of 998. 

After revising the History of Kashmir,^ ’Abdul Qiidir received a 
portion of the Mu'jam ul liiihLtn^ which Akbar, at the •recommenda¬ 
tion of Ilakini Huninm, had given to ton or twelve pcoidc to trans¬ 
late from Arabic into Persian Besides Badaoui, there were Mulla 
Ahmad of {J^’hat'hah, Q-Asiin Beg, Shaikh Munawwar, &c.f These 
translations were made at Fathpur Sikri, “ the old Diioanklumah 
having been changed to a MakUiblihumh for the comfort of the trans¬ 
lators" (p. 344). Badaoni finished his portion in a month, and pre¬ 
senting it to the emperor, asked again for leave, which was hesitat¬ 
ingly granted, though Nizantuddin represented tlrat the leave was 
necessary, as Baddoni’s mother had just died. But Akbar did not 
make him a present, as was usual on departure j “ for padr Jahfin, 
who hud been appointed fadr of the empire, told me to perform 
before the emperor the sijdah, or prostration; tiinl when His Majesty 
saw that I was unwilling to do so, ho told the padrj to let me off. 

But he was annoyed, and would not give mo anything." 

• 

* No eddies have, till now, tamed np of either Shuh Muhammad’s History 
of Kashmir, or Bodaot^s revision. AbuU'a/.l in the Aiu (p. lOU.) says that 
Shah Muhammad tranal^d it from Kashmiri into Persian. 

f ]^o copies appear to exist of the Persian truiislution of this v|}."ahlo Geo¬ 
graphical Hictiuiiary. The Arabic text has lately boon publish^, in eight 
volumes, by Wustenfeld at the cost of the Deutscho Morgenl. GeseHa^aft. 

% This worthy Chief Justice set •a bad example in this regard to pious 
Muhammadans. Bubaequoutly ho became a member of Akbar’s ' Divine 
Faith.’ He also held office under Jabaugir, and was exempted from perform¬ 
ing tlio prostration, “ becauso the Chief Justice of the empire could not well 
bo forced to act against the law of the Piophot.” {Tmuk.) 
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’Abdal Qadir accompanied Nizumiiddm to liis jagir, the town of 
Slinnisiibjifl, from where ill-health compelled him to go to Badaou. 
Wliether his ill-health continued or not, ’Abdul Qddir again overstayed 
his leave. He also appears to have taken away with him from Akbar’s 
library a copy of a book entitled JC/nrad-q/zd, which he lost on 
his way to Baddoft; and though a collector of Salimah Sultdn Begum 
(one of Abbar’s wives)* reminded him several times of the book, and 
his friends at court sent him several messages to Baddon, he was, as 
ho says, unable to go (p. 377). 

This annoyed Akbar. He cancelled Baddoni’s grant, and ordered 
him to repair to court, to answer for his conduct. Nizdmuddin and 
Abulfazl tried in vain to assuage the just anger of the Emperor. 

During the time Baddoni enjoyed, at Court and in Shamsabdd, 
the company of Nizdm, ho commenced his polemical work en¬ 
titled Najdtitrrashid^ and his historical work entitled Maniakhab 
utluwdrilch. Of the former w’ork, the title of wdiich contains the 
Tdrikh of its composition (999), I have seen two MSS. One—a bad 
one—belongs to the Asiatic Society of Bengal; the o^fer, a very 
superior one—i extracted from a heap of ‘ rnblfish’ in the Delhi col¬ 
lection of lUSS. belonging to the Government. The extracts below 
taken from this work, will.shew that it is a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the religious cpicstions which w'ere discussed during the 
tenth ccntuiy of the Ilijrah, and gives a complete account of the rise 
of the Mahdawi sect, to which Baduonf, though not perhaps openly, 
belonged. ^ 

* Vide Procoodiugs, Agiatio Society, Bengal, for Angnat, 1869, p. 213,1. 7, 
and p. 215, 1. 11. Babar lu hia Wdqi'dt says that he had three daiiglitcts— 
Gulrang Bcgnin, Gtilchihrah Begum, Qulbadaii Begum (married to Kliwajab 
KhJzr IChan, Bad. 11, p. 14). The'/’usuA; i Jaham/m'(p. 113) and the IqbdU 
nd)mh (p. 68) say that Salimnli Sultdn Begum was the daughter of (hUeuklb 
lieijum, who was a daughter of Bdbar’s. Does this imply that Biibar had /ou/' 
daughters? 1 consulted the two MSS. of the Madsintl XJinard wlhch are in 
the Society’s Library, of which one is so excollcnyind correct, that it could 
ho printed oil' witliout the assistance of other —^au exuelleuce rarely 

found oMKiig Indian MSS.; in fact I suspect, the book is on autograph.^ This 
oxccllont MS. says that Salimah SuUau Begum was the daughter of tiulbarg 
Begum, but the inferior MS. reads Oiilrang Begum. Perhaps time will cleai* 
up this confusion of names in the MSS. and our printed Historical texts. 
Yule my review of the Tuzuk, Iqhdlndmah, &q., in tlio Calcutta Review fur Goto* 
bor, 1869, entitled‘Jahangir’s Death.’ 1 am convinced that as soon'as tho 
existing MSS, sources of ludinu HistOBy have been used up, we shall see how 
limited aud inaccurate our knowledge of the history of this country really is, 
as far as details are concerned. 
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Deprived as he now was of his income, Bad&oni was soon forced 

to repent his carelessness and disubcdicnce. Pie hastened to Akbar’s 

« 

camp at Bhambar, near the frontier of Kashmir, which lie reached 
during the last month gi the year 999 (p. 383). “ Hakim Hum&m,” 
he relates, “ reported my arrival to His I^Iajesty, and said, I 
was anxious to pay ray respects. The Emperor asked, how long I 
had overstayed ,my leave. Humam said, for five months ; and when 
the Emperor enquired aftpr the roa.sou of my absence, the doctor said 
that I had been ill, and tliat I had brought with me a representation 
signed l)y several nobles of Badaon, and also a cei’tilicato by Hakim 
'Ain ul Mnlk of Dihli. 

• Ilis Majesty read tlirongh the papers, and said, “ No, thi.s sickness 
doCu not hist five months.” lie would not all(»w mo to attend the 
darbhr. So I had to run about iu the camp which the Emperor left 
at Rnhtas in charge of Prince Danydl, whilst he himself went to 
Kashmir. Lonely and sorry, disappointed and aggrieved jus I was, I 
read through the IJipi i llagin [a famous prayer book used all over 
the East],|and fortified myself by repeating daily the Qagidah i 
Burdah tiiT, at last, ^ftcr five mouths Avheii the Emperor returned 
from Kashmir, matters began to look up. lie had exi1resi|ed the wish 
to have a Persian translation of the great Historical work by liashid, 
entitled J&mi\ and some true and kindhcarted friends, as Nizamud- 
din and others, mentioned privately my name to Ilis Majesty, and I 
was, at last, at L&hor allowed to attend at Court (17th Rabi’ I, 1000).” 

The state of Badaoni’s mind whilst ‘running about in Danydl’s 
camp’, may be seen from Faizi’s letter of recommendation to Akbar, 
which, however, arrived too late. Faizi, in Shawwfil 999, had boon 
sent, on a political mission, to Rajah ’Ali Khan, ruler of Asfr and 
Burhdnpi'tr, and he bad afterwards gone to Burhaii ul Mnlk of Ahmad* 
nagar, to which place Badaoni, from Bhambar, had written, requesting 
him to intercede in his behalf. P'aizi’s reply was dated Jumfida 
I, 1000, at which tiilie Badaoni was already restored. But 'Abdul 
Qadit shewed Faizi’s letter at Labor to Akbar; for he says tLvt Akbar 
ordered Abulfazl to enter the letter, which is a model of a letter of 
recommendation, in the Akbarndmah.''^ 

0 

* Badaoni also gives a copy of tho letter under his biographical notice of 
Faizf (III, 303). The letter has been (indifTerently) translated by Sir H. 

19 
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The tiansliitton into Persian of the tf&m’d i RasMdi, part of which 
wns done l>y BaiMoin, was completed by other learned men of Akbar’s 
Court under the ‘ superintendence’ (ixti^wdbj of Abulfazl himself; but 
unfortunately no copies of it appear to be now txtant, which is much 
to be regretted considering the comparative scarcity of MSS. of the 
Arabic original. [Ftcfe Morley’s Catalogue.] 

Ead&oni was thus restored to favour and the possession of his 
thousand big'hahs. It seems as if after his .restoration, the religious 
feeling which lus past misfortunes and exclusion from Akbar’s Conrt 
had called forth, hail disappeared and given way to levity and spiri¬ 
tual indifference. Ho may have found it necessary to assume a more 
conciliating attitude towards the ‘heretics’ of the Court, and the 
members of Akbar’s ‘ Divine Faith,’ who were in office and had partly 
brought about his pardon. He may have imitated the example of 
his friend Ni^auiuddin the historian, who, though a pious Muslim, 
managed to rise highov and higher in Akbar’s favour by keeping his 
religious views to himself. But whatever the real cause of this 
inroad of worldliness may have been, Baddoni, towari]^ the end 
of 1002, reponted and thought it necessary jto enter thV fact in his 
history. “ in ‘this year,” ho says (p. 395), “ I was punished by suc¬ 
cessive blows of misfortunes and lashes of adversity; but God 
created in me a new spirit, and led mo to repent of the several wanton 
pastimes in which I had indulged, and the crimes which 1 had fre¬ 
quently committed against the orders of our Law. I acknowledge the 
viciousness of my deeds. 

Elliot, Index, p. 256. *Tho words on p. 255, ‘ He (Shaikh Faizi) is commonly 
called tho “ oliiof of Poets,” bat he was in fact a more Poetaster’, are not in 
Baddoui, neither in tho prilited edition, nor in the MS. which Elliot used. The 
piira. on p. 256 cominoueing,' lie had composed poetry for forty years, &a.’ 
conveys, in Elliot’s vei'sion, an impression very dilferout fi'om what Jladaoni 
intends to convoy, and is diametidcally opposed to another passage (II, 396) 
where ’Abdul Qadir clearly says that * Faizi’s Nal Daman is a Masnawi tho like of 
which, for the lost tlireo hundred years, no poet of Hindustan, aftor HMr Khuaran 
ofDihli, has composed.’ Thoseutonoe which Badaoni pronounces on Faizi’s 
poetry—and every one who has read even portions of Faizi's Diwan will 
agree nith hiin^is that he is somewhat frigid, and defioient in that soft 
and plaiSn^ sentimentalism of modem Persian Literature, compared* with 
which the Byronism of England and the Wertherism of Germany are nothing. 
Faizi’a thoughts are grand and striking, and bis language is classical de 
rigew} but his poetry is so full of Shafkiydt, Fakhriydt, and Kvfriyit (vide 
my * Prosody of the Persians’), that " every one admires bat no oue remembers 
his verses.” Tlie extracts selected by Abnlfazl of his brother’s poetry in 
the Ain (at the end of second book) fhlly’bear oat what Badaoni says, and 
explain why Badaoni, though he censures, can yet warmly admire. 
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Oh that this frame of mind would last for ever—Alas I 

And I saw a good omen in the word iatiqdmat (purity of intentions), 
by which I expressed the tarikh (1002) of my repentance. Shaikh 
Faizi also [who evidently felt amused at Badaoni’s ‘ confessions’] 
favoured me with the following Arabic verso (metre MtUaqdrib)^ 
Laqad tdba Shaikhi 'anilhauhaU* ^ 

• T7a tdnkhuliu adhiquttauhatS 

“ My friend, the Shaikh, has now turned from his wickedness.” 

“ And the words Sdbiqiritaubate (the old repenter) give the tdnkV' 
Bad6.oni adds, by way of explanation, (metre MujtassJ — 

'The love of wine and sweethearts has vanished from my brain. 

And songs, and drums, and lyres, “ enchant my heart no more.” 
Faizi in his letter of reconinicndation states that Bad&onf was well 
up in the melodies of Hindustan and Persia (naqhmah i h^nd o wildqafi) 
and knesv how to play chess, two-handed and four-h.andod {knbir 
0 qaghir), occupations which even now-a-days are looked upon as 
unlawful l|^ orthodox Muhammadans, and which form the never- 
ending theme of discussion at their social meetings. In anotiicr 
passage also (III, p. 239), alluding to his former habit of composing 
love poems, he says that such poetry was current in the days before 
the Prophet, and that sincere repentance was better than such oc¬ 
cupations. 

Badaoni’s ‘ repentance’ was also connected with the loss of two of 
his friends. In the beginning of 1002, he buried Kliw&jah Ibr&liini 
Hnsain, an Ahadi, to whom he was much attached (p, 394). The 
Khwdjah, according to a statement by Bakhtawar Kh4n,t was a cali- 
graphist of great renown, and had been a pupil of SuUiin Bayazfd, 
poetically styled Mir Danrt, whom Akbar had honoured with the 
title of Kiitib ul Mulk. But a heavier blow befell Badaoni in tho 
death, on the 23rd 5?afar 1003, of his friend Nizfimmhlin, the his¬ 
torian. The fine passage which he devotes to tho memory of his 
friend and to his own sorrow, has been translated by Ellfot,'^ The 

• The final S counts as «&,, 400. 

t In the moat interesting chapter of his Mir-dt itZ ‘A'lam, which contains 
biographies of learned men, caligraphists, and poets. 

t Index, p. 185. In Sir H. Elliot’s extract from the Madair id Umwd 
containing’ the biography of Eizamnddiu, p. 181, L 11 from below, read, JTorf 
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(Icnth ol' these two frieiuls so uflectcd HiiJaani,'that lie resolved not 
to cultivate a now friendship with any other man and to look upon 
his bereavement as a warning from God. He says (p. 397, metre 

Khafif)- _ ‘ _ 

Thou art t^nxious to liston to a prood sormon: 

Tho death of tliy frioiid in a sufficieut warning. 

A few months later, Baduoni again attracted Akbar's attention. 
Two days before tho 10th Bajab, when the Emperor celebrated the 
fortieth nanrdz since his accession, on which day promotions used to 
be made, Akbar “sat at the window (JlntroknhJ of tho State hall, and 
called me; and turning to Abulfazl, ho said, “ He is a heavenly- 
minded, young man, with the air of the about him; but he is 
such a bigoted lawyer, that no sword is pow’erfnl enough to cut 
through the neck vein of his bigotry,” Shaikh Abnlfaxl said, “ Tn 
which book has be made the remark of which Your Blajesty spoke ?” 
“In this very Jiaznwdmalt,''* replied Akbar; “and last night 1 asked 
Naqib Khan about it.” “ Then,” said Abulfazl, “ he mus^ have been 
very careless.” I now thought it necessary tQ go close-up to the 
window, ami represented to Ilis Majesty that I had strictly adhered 
to tho duties of a translator; I had put down without alteration 
whatever the Pandits had told mo, and I was rea<ly to bear the couse- * 
quences, should it be proved that I had put in words of my own. 
Shaikh Abulfazl took my part, and the Emperor remained silent.” 

“ Tho passage in my translation of the Mahabhfirat to which His 
Majesty objected, contains tlic last words of a dying Hindu sage, who 
advises all near him tq give up carelessness, and only think of God : 
men should be wise and should not trust to knowledge acquired, hut 
to good deeds done by them. Learning by itself was vain; men should 
refrain from doing wicked actions, and ought to helievc that every deed 
would once meet with its retoard —after which words I hatf put tho 
following hemistich (metre Eamal)— 

for Kaihri, and on p. 183, 1. 2, read Shdlicm ’Alt for Shahdm ’AH. Nizami 
finished hia book in 1001, wliioh fiadaoui expressed by the word (1001), 

—a very happy tdrikh. ^ 

* Akbar had bften the Mahnbh&rat, or Razmnamah, as ho called it read ont to 
him. From the above passage it seems that Baddoui in the portion which he 
translated, had entered, or was aconsed to have entered, a remark offensive to 
the religions feelings of the Empoijor. 
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Every deed has iU reicard, even/ act its recompense. 

“ These wonls [in italics] His Majesty thought refevred to Isluinitic 
notions of judgment, the day of resurrection, <fcc., iu which ho did not be¬ 
lieve ; for the transmignitioii of souls was his pet-idea. Ilouceho suspect¬ 
ed me of having smuggled into the text something which ho culled fa- 
qdhal, ‘ Lawyer’s stuff.’ But I impressed upon houio of the Kmperor’s 
friends that ever)* Hindu believes in rewards and punishments; in fact, 
they say that when a man dies, the book in which his deeds have been 
entered, is taken by the anfgel of death to the king of Justice, who 
compares his good deeds Avitli hi.s Avicked actions, and then says, 

‘ Let this man choose 1’ The man is then asked whether he wishes 
first*to he carried to paradise as a rewanl for his good actions, and 
then to hell for his bad deeds, or reversely. When the period of 
rerpiital is over, he is sent back to the world and receives a body iu 
accdvdance with the excellence of his former deeds ; and so it goes on 
till by and by, ho is freed from transmigration. 

“ In this way T managed to get out of this diHiculty.” 

“ On th^^daiy of the (S'/irtm/*[nineteen days after the Naurdz]^ His 
Majesty said spontaneously to J^ihan, “ Do you think, I can ap¬ 
point Badfioni to the Mutawalliship of the tomb of 5 Iu’bi i Chishtf 
at Ajmir ?” The Cadr expressed his approval of this arrangement; and 
for two or three months afterwards, [ attended every darhdr in hopes 
of getting the appointment, by which I thought I Avouhl get rid of the 
miseries of Court life. 1 also Avrote a few chapters and presctited 
them, but got no answer. Soon after I Avas obliged to apply for 
leave * *; and Avhen toAvards the end of Kaniaz-an, ya<lr Jahiin asked 
His Majesty for orders regarding my leave, ttio Emperor said, “ Ho 
has lots o§ work here, and 1 shall point it out to him from time to 
time. You better get another man for the vacancy [in Ajnilr,} A 
few days Igter, His Majesty said to Ahulfazl, “ He Avould do very Avell 
in Ajrafr, it is true; but his translations giA'o mo satisfaction, and 
I do not like to let him go. Abulfazl and others agreed Avith the 
Emperor. On that vei-y day I was tohl to complete ttie'-Bo/iru/ 
Jtsmdrj a book containing Hindu stories Avhich at the command of 
Zainul ’Abidin,* a former king of Kashmir, had been partly trans- 

* No copies of this carioas work appear to bo now extant. Zainnl ’A'bidm 
was a contemporary of Sni^n Bahlol Lodi and Mirza Abd Sa’id. Abnlfazi says 
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lilted into Persian. I translated the new portions within the next fire 
inoiiths, all in all about sixty jm. Soon after, the Emperor called 
me once to his sleeping apartment, and asked me the whole night till 
dawn about these stories. He also ordered me to re-write the first 
volume of [Zainul ’Abidin’s] Bahrul Asmdr, because it was written 
in ancient Persian, no longer spoken, and told me to keep the MS. 
of the portion wtiich I ha«l made. I poformed ZaminhoSy and 
commenced with heart and soul the new wo^’k. Ilis Majesty also gave 
me ten thousand Muradi tangas [struck when Murad was born] and 
a horse ns a present.” (p. 402.) 

Thus Padroni, in all hi.s Muslim pride, had to temporise, and 
performed the prostration. ■ •• 

Towards the end of the same year (1003), ’Abdul Qadir had to 
mourn over the death of two other friends, Shaikh Ya’qub of Kashmir, 
known as jioot under the name of (^airafi^ and Hakim ’Ain 

ul Mtdk, his old patron, who died at Hiiidiah, his jfigir. 

In the beginning of 1004, on the 10th f^afar, Faizi also died. The 
circumstances attending his death form the conclusion of Badaoni’s 
History. , * 

Our hero soon followed his heretical friend to the grave. Akbar 
may have granted him the leave which, in 1003, he was unwilling to 
give. He died at Badaon before the end of 1004, at the age of fifty-^ 
seven years. 

The following particulai's regarding Badaoni’s death are of interest. 
The Khizihufh i 'A'mirah,* a valuable MS. collection of biogra- 


In the Ain that lio had Borcral worka translated from Sanscrit into Fcrsi.an— 
nn additional example of attention paid by a Muhammadan ruler to Sanscrit 
liLerutnro. Fide Elliot’s Index, p. 251), where on 1.18 w'e have to road MulUi 
Sht'A for Mnlla SliabrL So also on p. 251, of which tho extract rolgbing bo tho 
Mnhabharat is so badly triuislatcd, that 1 cannot bring myself to believe that 
it wAs trauslatod by Sir H. Elliot himself. For a correct translation, vide my 
Ain, p. 105, note 1. , 

As I montioned tho name of Saltan llnhlol Lodi, 1 may state that*the correct 
spelling is Buhhil. But in India, Buhliil is generally pronounced BuhUl, with 
ail 0 ; in onr IIist.ories, the name is generally Bpollod Bshlol. BuhlAl is Arabic, 
and menus ^^rarr/itZ. » 

* MSS. of this work are rare. I possess a very excellent, almost faultless 
copy, w-hich I lately bought, together with a copy of tha Sana i A.zdd. another 
similar though earlier work by the same anther. Besides these two TadzkU 
rahs, there exists another by the same author entitled AJ Yadilaisa, which 
was written before the 8arw i Azdd. Tho latter work, the Snrtn, contains valua¬ 
ble materials for a chronicle of the town -of Balgram, and extracts from (an¬ 
cient) Uindi poetry. 
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pbical and critical notices on tlio lives and works of Pereian Poets by 
Gbul^m ’All of Balgrdm, as poet known under the name of A'zdd, iias 
a sliort notice on ’Abdul Qddir of Bad^ion, in which the following 
sentence occurs— • 

jf sS >ycx.l>^ 

“ The author oKhc hook, entitled Samrdt ultjuds, who was Badiioni’s 
pupil, says that ’Abdul Qadir died in 1004.” 

The following much mofc valuable passage, translated into^Urdii 
from the Mn1ihta<;ir i sair i Hindustan by ITakiin Muhaimnad Wahid- 
ullah, was very kindly forwarded to me by Mr. A. S. Harrison, Bareilly 
Collie. 

• •• 

# Axlaj * « Aj j(j 

Jliiot sT wfiXAt jt 

C£^ V**l® Aw 

M # 

“ ’Abdul Qadir of Badaon, poetically styled Qddiri, was tAe Court Irndni 
of the ISinpcror Akbar. lie died in 1004, A. II. The poet Bhejlah 
•*ha8 expressed the Tdrikh of his death in the following verse (incLre 
Khaf,f)-^ 

He is a poet of fine language and line thoughts. 

When he loft this world, 

Sheltiih said under tears, 

^ Alas! Qadiri is dead.” 

This is an example "of a Tarikh hafartq i*ta'miyidi. The third 
MiqrcH literally translated is—Sheftahtook from the beginning of tAbif 
(iearsjf i. e., Sheftah added the letter AUf, with which ashk begins; to 
the numerical value of the letters of the last migral*, which gives 1003 
+ 1 = 1004, provided we count as 1 + 5, and not as 811, i. e.j 

1 + 1 4 -- 

The Urdu pamphlet, entitled T&rikh i Baddon^ by Rai Bakhta- 
war Singh, Sub-Judge of Qordk’hpur (Bareily, 1868,) gives on p. 83 
the following particulars— 

**jl ^tl tUio tojl j (^) 
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“ ’Aluliil Q.idir of BaJ4on, famous for bis Td.rihk i Boddoni. His 
tomb is close to tbc mangoe garden wbicb lies in the environs of 
’Atiipiir, ill the district of Badaon.” 

Mr. Harrison informs me that a gentleinan in Badaon has been 
at some pains to discover among the numerous and decaying tombs 
in ’Atopui- the grave wliicb encloses the i-cmains of ’Abdul Qadir. 
But though liis efforts have not been successful, it wwuld bo any thing 
but antiquarian sentimentality to coiitiiiuo the search for the resting- 
place of a man who lias left us, if not exactly the fullest, yet the 
most original and independent history of the Great Emperor. 

The concliisioii of this paper will follow in an early issue. It con¬ 
tains extracts from Badiloni’s Najdlurrashid regarding tlie 
Sect, in connection with which I shall make a few remarks on 
his character. TJicn follow extracts from the Mwitakhab. My inten¬ 
tion at liiTst^was to give in this paper Badiioni’s remarks on Akbar's 
religion; but as the extracts have since been inserted in my Ain 
translation, I tliiuk it ivill bo more advantageous to collect such 
passages as contain Jiistorical information not to be fq*nd in tlie 
Akbai’iiamah, /die Tabaipit i Nizami, and Ehishtnli. In collecting 
the on'yinal information from Badauni’s work, I have been guided 
by tbo excellent work, entitled Saivunih i Alhiri^ a luodoni compila-^ 
tiou by Amfr Haidar Husain of Balgi’am, the only critical work 
among the native Histories of India. I cannot in sniliciently strong 
terms rocomniond tliis book to Historians : it is a work that ought to 
have been long ago printed or traiiBlatcd, 

The next article concludes with notes on Badiionf’s style, the text 
of the Mvnfalhaly* attd a valuable collection of Lrcliones VarianleSt 
which Mr. J. C. Lyall, 0. S., Balaiulshahr, kindly placed at the dis- 
posill of the Society. 

CoHMKCTlONa &c. I’age 110, 1. 13 from below, and a few other places, 
mid i'VcM/a//, for Page IIG, last lino. Add,^‘since writing 

the above, a coiiy of Ibc Jiladsir i ’Alamfiri lia.s been bonglit by the 
Society.’—rage 117, 1. 4. I mn somewhat doubtful whether Ihuluoni means 
this Todiili, or the Toduh Bhim in tbe Sirkar of A'grah, and not very far 
from Ihisawar, where B. sjicnt liis yontli ; vide Ain text, p. 356.—Page 120, 

1. 1, read Puftydf/.—Page 127, 1. 3 from below, read [lOOl,] for [1005.] 




Especially the vory fair edition printed by Nawalkishor, Lucknow, 1864. 
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The Nineteenth (1) Book of the Gesfes of PrithirAj hy Chand 

Barddif entitled “ The Marriage with PadmAvatif’ literally tram- 

latedfrom the old Btndi hy John Beames, Bsq., B. 0. S. 

I have selected this spirited poem as a first specimen of translation 
from the Fritluraja Rds4, and it must be regarded solely as an essay 
in translation. Chand’s ^ language is archaic, his dialect is as much 
Panjdbi as Ilindi, dating (pora a time prior to the definite separation 
of the two languages, his poetic licenses are numerous and daring, the 
texts of the only two manuscripts I have yet had an opportunity of 
tli«a)ughly studying, are very corrupt, and I have no Pandit to help 
me. I rely chiefly on my own resources. I have, however, used with 
very valuable results, dictionaries of Panjdbi, Sindhi and Oujar&ti, and 
a glossary of the Marwari dialect. Still much remains uncertain and 
conjectural, and I am open to any criticisms, and ready to admit that 
I may have made mistakes where “ tantum difficile est non errarc.” 

* > Book the Nineteenth. 

Here begins the marriage with Padmdvati. 

Couplets 

» 1. In the eastern land there is a fort, lord of forts, 

Samud Sikhar, hard of access; 

There lives a victorious hero, lord of kings 
Of Jadav race, strong-armed. (2) 

2. With retinue, (3) horses, elephants, ranch land 

And dignity of a Padshah T 

A mighty lord to all his servants 
With pomp and standards very splendid. 

Poem 

3. With many (4) standards very splendid. 

Song and music playing five times a day,* 

, Mounting ten thousand horses . . 

With golden hoofs and jewelled trappings 
A lord of countless elephants, 

A valiant army thirty lakhs strong; ^ 


* At bia palace gate, as is the cuatom with Indian princes. 

20 
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A sole rnler wielding Siva’s bow, 

Holding the earth in his sway. 

Ten sons and daughters all t^ld (5) 

Chariots of beautiful colours very many^ 

Storehouses, countless millions of wealth 
Had he, Badam Sen, the virtuous prince. 

4. Padam Sen, the virtuous prince. 

In his house was a wellborn dame, • 

From her breast a daughter sprung • 

Beauteous ns a digit of the moon. 

6. Fair as a digit of the moon, 

Fairer than the whole sixteen digits ; 

In her childish guise she rivalled the moon 
When he has drunk the atnrit juice. 

Like ^ lotus expanding through love of the moon-dew (G) 

She had stolen from the deer the glance of its eyes. 

She had [the beauty of] the diamondj the parrot and the bimh. 
A pearl from head to foot, glittering like a serpent^ 

.Her gait [was like] a prince, an elephant, a lion, or a swan (7) 
Shef was endowed with a collection of all sorts of charms; 
Padmdvati was the' highest type of woman 
Like an object of love created by Love himself. 

6. Like an object of love formed by Love, 

Formed in the perfection of beauty. 

Fascinating beasts, birds, and serpents, 

Cods, men, and saints likewise. 

7. She had all the*anspicious marks [on her body] 

Well she know the sixty-four arts, (mw) 

.. She knew the fourteen sciences, (^TT) 

She was like the spring among the six seasons. 

8. Flaying about with her companions 

* 

In the gardens of the palace 
"Henr eyes lit upon a parrot, 

Then her mind was joyful. 

9. Her mind was very joyful, 

^ Expanding like a lotus in the rays of the sun 
Her red lips thirstily opening. 
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Likening the beauty of the parrot to the J/m5-fruit, 
She strove [to catch it] with eager eyes, (8) 

It resisted, fluttering and struggling; 

Avoiding its behk, she seized it, 

Then she took it in her own hand. 

Rejoicing with joy, pleasure in her mind, « 
Having taken it inside the palace 
In a beautiful cage, inlaid with jewels 
She was taking aifd placing it. 

10. In it she was taking and placing it; 

Went to play, forgetting everything, 

^ Her mind slipped away from the parrot 
Joyfull)' calling “ Ham, Rtim.” 

11. The parrot seeing the beauty of the princess. 

This form from head to foot. 

This finished work of the Maker, 

This peerless model of a woman. 

Poem 

12. Wavy tresses fair to see, 

Rivalling the dawn, with a voice like the Kail; * 

Fragrant as the blowing lotus, 

Swan-like her gait, slow-paced. 

White-robed, her body shines. 

Her nails are drops of Swfi.ti [pearls]; 

The bee hums round her, forgetting his nature 
In the flavour and fragrance of the god of love. 

The parrot looked with his eyes, and was pleased— 
[Said] “ This beauteously moulded form 
“ My Lord Prithirdj shall obtain 
“ Forcstalliiig Kara, the joy of Umd.” , 

Couplets. 

13. Approaching the parrot, the princess 
' Applied her mind to speak to it. 

It was a very accomplished Pandit-parrot 
Who spoke words distinctly. 

Arill metre, 

14. She asks with soft and gentle voice 
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Saying “ 0 parrot, tell me true, 

“ Wliat is the name of yoar country ? 

“ What king rules there ?” 

15. Quoth the parrot, hearing the speech, • 

‘‘ Dllli Garh, the abode of Hindiis, 

“ There ^ the incarnation of Indra, the Chahuwau, 

“ Tlierc is Prithirnj, the mighty hero.” • 

Paddhari metre., 

16. To the princess Padrafivati • 

He tells the tale again very clearly, 

In the place of the Hindus, the best of lands 
There rises the fort of Pilli, fair to see. 

The lord of Sambhari, the land of the Chahuwan, 

Prithiraj there rules gloriously. 

Sixteen years of age, a king, 

A long-armed monarch, a lord of the people. 

Lord of Sambhari, son of Somesar 
God-like in form, a very incarnation. 

Nobles and heroes all unequalled , 

With arms like Bhim, powerful as Yama; 

Who took the Pakkari Shah Sahab 

Three times they stopped him and turned him back. 

[Here a doubtful lino.] (9) 

Ilis word never fails, his arrow is piercing, 

Mighty his voice, death-dealing his hand. 

With seven thousand virtues like Hari Cband, 

Brave and strogg, a hero like Vikram, 

Among the D&uavs an incarnation, merciful 

Over the four quarters of the earth a king, skilled in all arts 

An incarnation of Kandarpa himself. 

Cmjtlets. 

lY. An incarnation of Kamdev is he 
•Tlte king, Somesar’s son; 

Scattering a thousand rays on the lotuses 
Like the sun, a guardian of mankind. 

18. Heaidng the account of the glory of Prithirdj 
Transported with child-like joy, 
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Body, soul and thought fixed on the Ohahnwan, 

She remained, blushing red. 

19. All her moon-like appearance passed away. 

Her end approaShed; 

Mother and father were anxious. 

Seeking for the maiden a husband. 

• Poem. 

20. Seeking for the maiden a husband, 

They made ehquirjf on all sides; 

They got Brahmins and Gurus, speaking. 

Telling, and explaining that matter, 

^ “A man, a king, a lord of men, 

With a largo fort, inaccessible, immense, 

Accomplished, of pure race. 

Give to the princess, 0 king! 

Then send a Brahmin to make the betrothal, 

Virtuous, praiseworthy, as thyself; 

[Let there be] joy and gladness in Samud Sikhar, 

Singing of song®, flags many.” 

Couplets. * 

21. To the North, in the Sawalikli hills 
In the fort of Kam^idn, hard of access 
Buies a king, like the jewel in the lotus, 

With horses, elephants, wealth endless. 

22. The Brahman prepared the cocoanut fruit 
Having filled the chauk with pearls and (other) jewels, 

That the hero should pledge himself to 4;ho maiden 
With great joy making the alliance. 

Bhnjanfjfi metre. 

23. Smiling the king took the betrothal offering. 

For joy from door to door the drums were beat; 

The lords of forts all speaking, agreed. 

All the kings of that family arrived. '* 

Game ten thousand horsemen renowned, 

Thirty-three thousand foot soldiers filling the place. 

Drunk with the moisture (from their tcmples)r five hundred 

elephants 
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Like l)1jick mountains moving on earth, rdnk on rank. 

Caine glittering like fire mingled with ice, 

Eighty-four'horses, powerful and strong. 

With incomparable necks and hoofs, prffticing and rearing. (10) 
Of the five colours, shaking their trappings. 

(There wga) playing of instruments in five tunes, 

[A doubtful line (11)] • 

In Samiid Sirsikhd (12) there was slmuting for joy 
The marriage hall was adorned with^.arlands. 

Tlio noble maiden, Padmdvati, seeing the time (approach) 
Spoke to the parrot this word, being alone. 

“ Quickly go thou, parrot, to the fair land of Dilli, 

“ Bring hitlier the hero, the Chaliuwan king. 

Couplet. 

24. “ Bring thou the Chahmvan hero, 

“ First tell him this message from me, 

“ While the breath remains in my body 
My beloved (shall be) Piitliirdj the king.” 

Poem. • 

25. Belbvod Pritliiraj the king, 

Fitly having written a letter, she gave it, 

Arranging all the words of the invitation. 

On the twelfth of the moon he took it. 

Eleven hundred and thirty 
SSkh era truly, 

Thus;—“ Khattri of pure race 1 
“ Hero! save amaiden’s life ; 

“ On seeing this arise at once, 0 hero ! 

, “ Delay not for one instant. 

In the space of five nights and days 
“ (Come) thou as Krishna came for Rukmini.” 

Couplets. 

26. As Krishna to Rukmini, 

Thus, hero, lord of Sambhari! 

On the western side of Siva’s temple 
At time of worship, bo present.” 

27. Taking the scroll the parrot went, 
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- * I* 

Flew through the .air like the wind ; 

To where in Dilli, Pritjiiraj the king; 

* * [ilefective lino.] * * 

28. ITo gave the paper into the king’s hand 
Opening, road it Frithiraj; 

Seeing the parrot, ho laughed in Ids heart, ^ 

Made preparation for going. 

, Bocin. 

29. That voiy hour, tlmt very instant, 

Tliat very day, that very time, preparing, 

All his heroes and nobles 
lie took, shouting “ Boli bam.” 

Montiou also’*^ Cliand, tlio inooniparablo poet, 

The liero perfoot in beauty. 

And his army, all its cohorts, 

A valiant army, thirty lakhs strong. 

To Chamand Kai, the laud of FLIii 
And tho fort, the lord of forts having given in charge ; 

Away went king Frithirfij then, 

Went aAvay to tho eastern land. 

Couplet. 

30. On tho day tho marriage procession went to Sikhar, 

On that day went Frithiraj; 

On that very day to the Padshah 
Came at Gajjanidn (13) the report. 

Poem. 

31. Hearing at Gajjanain the report, 

Arose the hero Sfihdbdin, 

Of Khur&sfin, and Multan, 

And Kabul itself the ruler. 

A terrible warrior in tlie clash of battle, 

A king with arms heavy as steel 

• The earth shook (beneath him), Seshndg fled, • ' 

In the sky the sun was hidden, it became night. 

* ^*131 ovidently an imperative; we mu.sib suppose the goet to be ad- 
dressing his muse, or to take a lower view of the oaso, perhaps ho wanted a 
rhyme for in tho next line. 
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I 

Taming aside streams, like the Sindhu river, 

Stopping the way, standing foremost. 

At that time to Raja Prithirfij 
Ghand spoke on this wise. • 

[What he said is not recorded.] 

82. Seeing that the city was close at hand, 

The hero advanced without fear. , 

In Samud Sikhar there was a great noise, 

The sound of drums on all sides. * 

The poet went before as a guide, 

Having prepared a horse for the princess (14) 

To see them, all the Avoraen 

Mounted to the windows and balconies gladly. 

The princess looked forth from her dwelling, 

Looking like the .shadow of ll&hil, (15) 

Peeping out at the Avindow every moment, 

Watching for the coming of the Lord of Lilli. 

Paddhari metre. 

33. Watching the road in the direction of Lilli, 

Happy Avas she ivhcn the parrot returned. 

Hearing the news, glad were her eyes ; 

The maiden was elated with the tokens of love. 

She tore off the dirty clothes from her body, 

Purilicd, and anointed, and adorned herself with robes. (16) 
Called for priceless jewels (for her person) from head to foot 
Arrayed Avith the tokens of the king of love. 

Filling a golden tray with pearls, 

Lighting a lamp she waved it round. (17) 

Taking her confidante Avith her, boldly the maiden 
Goes as Ruknyni went to meet Mur&ri; 

Worshipping Gauri, revering Sankar; 

Circumambulating (18) and touching their feet. 

Then on seeing King Prithir&j, 

She smiled bashfully, hiding her face through shame. 

Seizing her hand, patting her on horseback. 

The King the lord of Lilli took her away. 

The rumour spread that, outside the city, 
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They are caiTying off Pndmdvati by force. 

Drums are beat, there is’saddliiig of horse and elephant. 
They ran, armed, in all directions. 

“ Seize! seize !*’ shouted each warrior. 

Bngc possessed the heroes and their King. 

‘Where King Prithiraj was going in front , 

With all.his array behind him. 

There the horsenien advancing arrived ; 

King meeting king, the warriors joined battle. 

When Prithiraj the King turns rein, 

The heavens stand still, the world>serpent shakes. 

The chiefs and heroes all look (awful) as death. 

Eager for blood on rushes the King. 

The bows let fly countless arrows, 

The deadly blades draw blood ; 

From the sweat of the wounds of the heroes on the field, 
A thick stream flows, and dyes the sand. 

As the wan iors of the hardi smote. 

On the fleld fell heads and headless trunks of the foe. 

Coujdets. • 

34. The foe fell on the field of battle; 

Turning^ face towards Dilli, 

Having won the battle, went Prithiraj, 

All the chiefs were glad. 

35. He took Padmuvati with him. 

Bejoicing, King Prithiraj. 

Thereupon of the Padshah’s 
Arrival, there came a rumour. 

Poem. 

36. Of his arrival there was a rumour: 

Came S&hdbdfn, the hero, 

“ To-day I will seize Prithiraj,” 

* Said the Chief, loud shouting. 

Countless warriors raged for the combat; 

The army formed in line; 

With aiTOWS, javelins, and spears, 

Catapults, (19) all arranged. 

21 
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Throwing ns it were mountains of iron. 

The strong-armed lords of elephants met. 

On they came shouting, ha ! ha! 

The army of Khurdsdn and Multan. * 

Paddhari metre, 

'87. The lord o1 Khurdsan, Mulldii and Kandahdr, 

With powerful sword, and unerring arrows, 
lloliillas, Firangis (20) with long beards. 

Crowds of liiloches with blazoned shields, 

With cat-eyes, and slavering jackal-mouths; 

Thousands on thousands, powerful warriors, 

On the backs and flaiiks of their horses saddles and housings. 

4c # >K 

* * # # 4c (21) 

Dense faasses of iron, and waving horse-tails, 

Irdkis, Arabs, Taz'is swift for victory; (22) 

Turki'a wielding mighty bows and arrows. 

Such sword-handling troopers in crowds. 

_ • 

Thoijgh Uemoiis opposed them, they would not avail aught. (23) 

In their midst, Sultan Sdhdb himself. 

Such was his army as described in song (24) 

Him Prithirdj, the King surrounded. 

On all sides with standards, and noise of drums, 

Verses. 

88. With noise of drums, and with flags, 

(Game) the OhaKhan B4na on all sides ; 

All the chiefs and heroes, 

, Galled to mind their potent spells. 

Prithir&j the King set on, 

The hero shook his reins with eagerness, 

Drawing his sword full swift. 

Strokes, quick as lightning, he stmek. 

The gods stood onrious in the sky. 

Drowned in blood (24) the earth was (one) stream; 

Kara wjoiced at the sacrifice '(26) of heroes. 

At the shouts of the monarch and his host (27) 
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Couplets. 

39. At tho shouts of the monarch a^d his host; 

The battle was very fierce, 

[An obscufo line] (28) 

Neither yielded, neither conquered. 

Verses. 

40. None gav,o way, none conquered, 

Heroes and wamqrs stayed or fell, 

On the earth they •fell in numbers. 

Making a very terrible fight. 

Here were trunks, there heads; 

* There hands and feet scattered wide; 

Here shoulders cleft by the sword, 

Tliero heads and breasts cut open at a blow. 

Here skulls (with their) teeth and foreheads crushed by horse 
Elephants’ trunks and bodies likewise: 

Wlicn the Buna of tho Hindus, with sun-like face, 

The Chauhun, grasped his sword. 

. Bhvjangi metre. 

41. The Chahuwun, tho Hindu Bdna grasped his sword*, 

Bushed on the troop of elephants like a lion in his wrath, 
Severing heads and bodies, cleaving brows in twain, 

All the chiefs and heroes, utter loud shouts. 

Shiicking and screaming in confusion they fled. 

Abandoning pride and shamo, and begging for mercy. 

The elephants fled blindly, the Ohahuwdn overthrew tlicm.(29) 
Surrounding them on all sides he turned them. 

The sun went down, (3) around was dark night, 

(The array) went searching (for the road) nothing was visible j 
Leaning his head on his bow stood Prithiraj the King, 

Then he seized the Shah, who risked death and disgrace, 

Ho took him away quickly having routed his army. 

• There fell chiefs five hundred there in the field outrighf (31) 
B&jputs fifty were disabled in the fight, 

The song of victory was sung with flags and with beating of 

Couplets, ,• [drums. 

42. Victory was to Prithiraj; 
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Taking the captive Sh&h with him : 

Towards Dilli he went, 

Crossing the passes, the mountains and the Ganges. 

With the fair Padmdvati, * 

And the Ghori Sultan. 

Reached tiic city of Dilli, 

The mighty-armed Chauhan. 

Verses. . 

44. The Brahmins spoke and affixed the'nnptial mark, 

Selecting (32) a fortunate moment, 

Made a bower of green bamboos. 

Adorned with clusters and garlands (of flowers). 

The Brahmins recited the Vedas, 

The homa sacrifice [wasperfonned] on a platform before the hero. 
Padra^vati was the peerless bride; 

The bridegroom, Prithiraj, king of men. 

Ho fined Shah Shahabdi, 

Eight thousand pieces of gold, 

Ilavingfonferred gifts and rewards and dresses of six pieces (33) 

. The* king went up into his fort. 

Verses. 

45. King Prithviraj went up, 

Having released the hero Shahabdiu: 

The King, his chiefs and warriors; 

With bannciu, and music, and shouting. 

[Moon-faced, deer-eyed women. 

Preparing golden dishes many 
Binding on pearls, joyously, 

• Forming in a ring men and women all. 

Sang with joyful throats; 

Waving chumris from hand to hand. 

With coronets on their heads.] (35) 

* Couplets. 

46. The King ascended to the royal fort. 

The virtuous King, Prithir&j 
With**vci 7 great and exceeding joy. 

The crown of the head of the Hindiis. 
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Hero endcth the nineteenth chapter in the Gestes of Sri Prithiraj, 
composed by Sri ICavi Ghand Bnidai, entitled the seizure of Padnid- 
vati in the fort of Samnd Sikhar by Sri Prithiraj after a figlit, and tlio 
fight between Sri Prithiraj and the Padshah, and the victory of Sri 
Prithii-dj and the capture and release of the Padshah. 19. Finished. 

Notes. , 

(1) In Tod’s.MS. the 20th. In the Agra MS. it is misplaced 
and occurs as the 24th, but in this MS. the whole of the Malioba 
Samyo to which it is iiitrdtlnctoi-y, is omitted j as it is also in OauliicUrs 
MS. 

(2) Tod which J have translated ‘ strong armed W3T = HW. 
Agra has which agrees neither with rhyme or metro. 

(3) retinue, attendants. 

(4) Tod Agra 

(5) Tod ; Agra fvpir which makes no sense, 

(6) Tod which is nnintelligiblo ; Agra ditto. I 

read i. e. (-w) conjcctiirally. 

(7) 1 read these lines thus Jlfif II 

II Tod and. the Agra MS. re.id which gives no 

sense; I take to be for fwn; the substitution of/< for sis a 
Panjabi characteristic frequent in Ghand; is for HT^T. The other 
reading I can make nothing of. 

(8) with eyes rounded like a disc (‘^Jir), i. e. widely 
opened. 

(9) Tod and Agra swft « the meaning of 

which is not clear to me. 

(10) The translation of this and the preceding lino is purely con¬ 
jectural the MSS. have entirely different and irreconcileublo reud- 
ings. 

(11) ’Crai* Tod. Agra has wi, etc! 

(12) I*fi this time the proper name of the place is given for the first 
time. The fortress is identified^ as Sriswagarh on tlic Paliouj not far 
from Kdnch “ in Eastern Bundelkhand. Elliot’s Ilisto^ qf India, 
vol. ii. p. 459. 

(13) Gliaznin. 

(14) Readings vary in the different MSS. That translated above is 
the only intelligible one. 
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(15) The princess when in health was compared to the moon, 
when Fick she is likened to the moon under an eclipse, caused as tho 
Hindus believed by tho demon llahd. 

(10) Here again I have constructed an iiiteiligible reading out tho 
varying and obscure versions in the MSS. 

(17) This is an allusion to the ceremony called drta or welcoming 
tho bridegroom. 

(18) The ceremony of pradaksliimm or walking round an object 
to bft revered, keeping the right side always nearest to it. 

(19) Tod and Agra I at first translated this 

“ muskets and an’ovvs,” but arrows have already been mentioncil in 
tho line above (IR); and it is very doubtful if guns and gunpowder 
could have been known at that early age, moreover the next lino 
speaks X)f throwing mountains of iron ;■ I therefore suppose some sort 
of heavy maeliinc for throwing stones or darts, such as a catapult or 
mangonel, is intended. 

(20) The mention of Ecriughccs here is curious. If the blazoned 

shields in the next line, the heavily caparisoned horses and iron 

armour apply to them, we might almost suppose some band of old 
#» 

crusaders had found their way eastwards ! I suspect the whole pass¬ 
age however to bo a modern interpolation. The word translated 
“ beards” is which is found in no dictionary. I connect it 

with the Sanskrit Prakrit Siudhi —It is merely a con- 

jeeture however. 

(21) These two lines are a puzzle. They stand thus — 

II 

is-probably Persian scarlet cloth, and I should 

like to read ^Txn for Wt^T, so ns to make it descriptive of scarlet caps, 
which were distinctive of tho Mughal cavalry, as in later times of tho ^ 
Kizilbash their descendants. Tho second line I give up entirely, as it 
stands at present. 

(22) T rearl TTT^, (Sp the MSS. both have 

(23) In both MSS. ww ^ ^ i. c. ^ 

fwl %T (= f^§^) U 

(24) arw stfjctly, means ‘ muttering prayers,’ but Chand uses afty 
and ^1^ for chanting verses, or even for speaking. 
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(25) tot = (20) aw = STJJJ i. c. wv 

(27) I read ar^sf JR aK: i. JR (=JTw) VC 

aRR % (SRW 3RT) VC, Iw-'ro of liorocs, monnrcli, loader. 

(28) tlie meaning of which is not evident, nor 
how tlie words should be divided. 

(20) Tills line varies in the two MSS. Tod has ^1^ 

^ RR II iigra JlR R5*i VS^TJf II I adopt the latter with 
the change of the last'word to No verb exists in Hindi, but 
in Sindlu there is tef overthrow, ctiuse to fall, and is used 
in Panjilbi in the sense of scattering. 

(30) Both MSS. have RfV which is absurd. I propose to road jfV 
w'hich is the earlier form of as the scHimj of the sun and not its 
rising must be meant. 

(31) 1 read with Agra ^ ^cT Risf. This last word 

only occurs Avhen a rhyme is rcipiircd for 'tsr'W j it would seem to bo 
connected with Hindi (Sansk. RTR), clean. I look on it as an ex¬ 
pletive and translate it ‘ outright.’ Tod’s version of this lino is 
unintelligible. The whole of this Blmjangi is very corrupt. The Agra 
leaves out three whole lines and patches up a fourth witl^part of one lino 
and part of another. It differs also entirely in some lint% from Tod, 
but oddly has rather the better readings of the two. 

(32) The word translated ‘ selecting’ is which is for vcf? 

participle of a verb the last syllablo lengthened metri gratid. 

It occurs once before in this book at stanza 22, where I have translated 
it ‘ prepared.’ It is probably the Sanskrit wliich would 

he in Prakrit whence ijflRT and Chaiid is not particular 

about ^ and ^; thus we have for Sf K for ai w, etc. The 
nicaning would be to fix, settle, arrange, place, apply, etc. ef. Bcnfcy 
s. V. igHf also Bopp. Gloss. Corap. ib. 

(33) lit. ‘ six dresses.’ I suppose this to mean dresses of 
honour, as we should say ‘ kliil’ats of six pieces.’ 

(35) The whole of this passage in brackets is omitted from the 
Agra*MS., and I think it is an interpolation. The style fs different 
from the rest, and it is somewliat out of place in the story. Moreover 
the last line of 44 is repeated in the first lino of 46, as .well as in the 
beginning of 35, whicli is unusual. The sixth line is pardally unintel¬ 
ligible to me. 
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Peman and Arabic words iu this book are hashm, hcofdr, mahalj 
hogh, zanjtr, dwiiz^janffffauj^ khds, mir, tir^ nisJuin, sakldt^fath, tez^ 
mwih', bdzi, sulldn, tegh; those occur chiefly in the passages relating 
to tlic Musalmdu troops. “ 
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Tramlations from Chard,—By F. S. Grows®, Enq., M. A., B. C. 8. 

The two spcciraen translntions from the Father of Hindi Poetry 
which I have submftted to the criticism of the Society, were, I 
believe the first tliat had appeared since the year when Col. 

Tod contributed to the Asiatic Journal a version of the Kanauj 
Khand. I have lately had an opportunity of comparing his transla¬ 
tion with the original, and find that uotvvithstanding its apparent 
close adherence to Indian modes of expression, it is in fact extremely 
loose and untrastwortliy ; though no doubt it contains many sugges¬ 
tions calculated to smooth the path of a future translator. Consider¬ 
ing tlie novelty of my undertaking, the comparative failure of my 
onlv i)rcdeceasor, the inherent difficulty of the text, and the imperfect 
condition of the MS. in my possession, I felt little confidence ui the 
result of :^y labours, and would gladly have welcomed the suggestions 
of competent critics. I was also in great hopes that such suggestions 
would not bo withheld, since it appeared that the poem had recently 
excited considerable curiosity among oriental scholarsT ta these 
expectations, 1 have been completely disappointed, and the accnracy 
of my rendering has remained altogether unchallenged, from the 
indifference of the public, I fear, rather than from any ntore flattering 


cause. 


22 
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I learn, however, from the September Proceedings of the Society 
that Mr. Bctamcs (to wliom the Philological Committee have entnistod 
the task of editing the complete poem) lias prepared a separate trans¬ 
lation of another canto, and has published a slibrt specimen of it. It 
so happens that the portion selected is contained in one of my MSS. 
I have referred V> it in my second paper, vol. 38, page 4. So far as 
I can judge from the Englisli^^ the text used by Mr. Beames coincides 
clo.sely with mine ; but onr views on thft interpretation of many 
passages are far from coincident, as I will sltbitly proceed to shew. 

I wish in the first place to reproduce the original text. This will 
occupy no great amount of .sjiace, since the jiassago in quc.stion consists 
only of 40 lines; and so very little of the text has ever yet appeared 
in print that many to whom MSS. are inaccessible may be glad to 
have a further specimen of it. Mr. Beames too will thus bo able to 
see at once where difference of rendering is due to difference of 
reading. To the text I will append my own translation and subjoin 
a few notes, more especially at the points of divergence. 

1 am aware that it is much easier to detect flaws in .another man’s 
woilc, and to avoid them in rebuilding on the same plan than it is to 
succeed in constructing on an independent basis; but I cannot he 
justly impugned for essaying only the inferior task, since two of my 
own attempts already published are equally open to adverse criticism, 
and I propose to conclude this article by adding a third to the series. 
It will bo, I hope, by a stringent examination of them that Mr. 
Beames will repay me in kind for my strictures on his jicrformancc. 

Here follows the text of Mr. Beames’ translation, as it stands in 
the Mainpnri MS. • 


• ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Notes. 


Line 1. The sccund disi may be taken with the pneceding words 
as a preposition meaning ' towards;’ or with the following words as 
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tho first nnmbcr of a compound, dm-fjarh-nipati, * lord of all forts on 
earth': the former seems preferable. 

2, Bijai certainly may moan ‘ victorious,’ bnt I think it better to 
regard it as a proper name, Bhurga is a li^ord 1 have never met 
elsewhere; it may be for Ihugat, ‘ spread through the worldbut 
more likely for tjlie Sanskrit hhrisa, ‘ extensive.’ Mr. Beames may 
have Jddav for Jihi; but whepce he obtains his epithet ‘ strong- 
armed’ I cannot conceive. Is it intended ^s a rendering of mahimd 
bhurga ? 

4. Sevdhi, which Mr. Beames takes to be a substantive, is clearly 
a verb. He also confuses the Hindi nisdn, ‘ a kettle drum,’ by no 
means an uncommon word, with the Persian nish&n ‘ a standard.’ 
One would have thought the epithet hahmiM, ‘ loud sounding’ was a 
sufficient guide to the true meaning. To translate haliundd by ‘ very 
splendid’ is decidedly original. 

5. Here din must stand cither for din prati, ‘ every day,’ or for din 
hhir, ‘ all day I can see no reference to ‘ five times a day.’ 

6. Nor here to ‘golden /wo/s;’ can Mr. Beames have taken 

for nM ? t 

7. Mr. Beames has entirely omitted the words ‘ hag sanJcliV 

8. Appalrently Mr. Beames has wrongly divided the words, thus 
getting har at the end of the line, and then seeing the words Jedr and 
patra^ has jumped to the conclusion that some reference is intended 
to Jiar’«, i. e. Siv&’s, bow; the real meaning is something quite 
different. 

9. The text speaks of ten sons only, no daughters: and tho 
meaning is, not that P^adamsen had ten sons> bnt that he was one of 
ten brothers. 

12. ‘ From her breast a daughter sprang.’ This is rather awk¬ 

ward English, and not at all required by the original, which literally, 
translated is, ‘ she had one fair daughter.’ Nor in the preceding 
line is there any mention of ‘ house:’ apparently cither aughar or 
gkarni hasubeeu wrongly divided. The word %dn, * tho sun’" has 
been totally omitted. 

14. The words in this line should be divided thus: Bdl vats siautd 
samir: evidcu^ly Mr. Beames has split them up into Bdl vai sasi autdj 
bnt even then they cannot bear the meaning he gives them. Vais is 
for avasthd. 
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15, 16. These lines are difficult, bnt not corrupt. The emendation 
suggested hyJMr. Bcames, in his translation since' published is quite 
imnccessary. Even Avith such emendation, the words could not yield 
the sense he gives tlicffi. 

17-20. The first of the two couplets hero omitted by Mr. Bcames 
is certainly extremely obscure; the second is siniplo^cnough. 

22. Mr. Beames’s rendering can scarcely be correct; since the 
Hindus reckon not ftfurtpen but only six sciences. 

23, 24. These lines %rc somcAvhat remarkable, as being the only 
two out of the foity which Mr. Bcames has translated Avith absolute 
accuracy. Certainly they are not very difficult. 

26. The comparison is not betAveeu the parrot and the limb, but 
betAveen the bimh and the girl’s red lips. 

27. The words uroj ur are altogether omitted. 

28. Nothing in my text about ‘ avoiding its beak.’ 

31, 32. Uorc Mr. Beames omits much and exacfly reverses the 
sense of what he retains. 

35. Sudi's must mean ‘ well ananged,’ not ‘ fair to see.’ The 

latter half of the line has nothing that corresponds in the slightest 
with ^Ir. Bcanics’s translation. • 

36. The difficulty here is evaded. The reading of my text * t/iddk’ 
must 1 think bo corrected to ‘ biddh' liuk-mndki is an uncummou 
expression, but is thus explained in the Sringar-saiirabh:— 

Bdliipau jovun duliu milat hoii jo sandhi. 

Ja son kabi sab kaliat hain Buis-saudhi unubandhi. 

37. The nava sapta solha form one of the standard poetical com¬ 
mon-places, and I am surprised that Mr. Beames is not familiar with 
the expression, llis translation is quite unAvarrauted by the original, 
and the same remark applies to his version of the next three lines. 

In thOke observations, 1 have taken for granted that Mr. Beames’s 
text is substantially the same as mine, and I have little doubt that 
sneh is really the else. If, hoAvever, this supposition is yicurrect, and 
1 have thereby done him an injustice, 1 feel sure that the Society 
will allow him to vindicate the accuracy of his scholarship by printing 
the forty lines as they stand^ in his MS. 1 now proceed to offer a 
translation of my OAvn, which hoAvcver imperfect, Avilt tc found, I am 
confident, rather more faithful to the original. 
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Translation. 

Towards the eastern quarter is a princely fort, Samo^-sikhari, the 
iniprt'gnulile; its king the heroic Bijai, of highly exalted descent: 
loril of thousand horses, elephants and lands, of imperial dignity ; all 
puissant chiefs do him service ’mid the diu of deep-souuiUng kettle¬ 
drums. 

’Mid the din of deep-sounding kettle-drnms, there is daily equip¬ 
ment of heroes, mounting ton thousand horses, their bodies gleamiftg 
with gold and jewels. There too innumerable elephants, myriads of 
hor.ses, a warrior host with thousands of men, each bearing the royal 
umlu’clla, all of equal dignity. Ten were his sons, all gallaut and 
fair, comely as the dawn, wdth countless stores of treasure; but 
cornel lost of all. Prince Padam-seu. 

The comely prince, Pudam-sen, had a noble spouse; by her one 
daughter, brilliant as the sun, lovely us the new moon. 

Lovely as the new moon, did I say ? nay, lovely as the moon in its 
fulness; sweet as nectar was the grace of her blooming maidenhood. 
As the opening lotus, or the circling bee, or the Avanton Avagtail, so 
glittered her fawn-like eyes. The pearl, the pajTot and the swan lost 
all courage -liu her preseiice, shimmering as a fish in a stream. The 
horse, the elephant, and the car lent her each its own special grace; 
tills lotus of Piince Padam-sen must have been fashioned in female 
form by Kamadeva himself. 

Fashioned by Kamade\'a himself, a fonn of ideal beauty, stealing 
the hearts alike of gods, men, saints, cattle, birds and deer. Her 
body hail all marks of good fortune; she aa us familiar Avith the sixty- 
four arts; and Avell-formed in all her memlicrs ; she was graceful as 
the Spring. Laughing and playing witli her companions in the 
garden of the palace, she beheld a parrot; great delight filled her soul. 

Great delight filled lier soul as Avhen the swan sees the sun; as sha 
bit her red lips, they seemed to the flock of parrots like a hlml. The 
bird flies round her; she stai'tled, looks down to her bioast; vehement 
desire takes'iier soul, she catches it in her hands. Gladly she detains 
the little Love, and goes with it into the palace; there in a cage 
studded with many jcAVcls, she takes and places it. 

There she tfjikes and places it, ’forget^ng all her sport, and with irre¬ 
pressible delight begins teaching it to say Bam, Bam. The parrot, see- 
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ing her face every day, was very liappy. ‘ Surely this charming Padmini 
is the perfection of the Creator’s work; her wavy hair so trim, lior 
lips and teeth rod with hotel jniee, her form just budding into woman¬ 
hood as the lotus, stately as the swan, with all the graces of Lovo 
himself, adorned by the sixteen arts of the toilette, and with strings of 
pearls j the eyes of all beholders are charmctl, aijd they deem her a 
Venus embodied. May Siva and Uma, whom I worship, bolioldiug 
my devotion, grant the pnion of Pritbiraj (thus sings the Bard Chand) 
with this branch of the tfee of Paradise.' 


I hope scholars will do me the favour of comparing the ahovo 
translation first with tho Hindi text and then with Mr. Beames's 
transformation of it. I conclndo this M'ticle with a short e.xtract 
from the Benares MS., being the third of my original scries. 

In my former papers I have described the opening of the poem and 
sbewn how the Malioba war was provoked by Parmfjj’s massaero of 
the fifty wounded Oliaiilisins who had wandered off from tlic main body 
of Pritbirsij’s army after an engagement with the Muhammadans. 
From that point I continue the narrative. 

When the news reached I’ritliirajat l)illi,his indignation wascxtrcmc. 
Heat once summoned a Council of State, and finding all the chiefs 
unanimous for war, commenced iinmodiatc preparations for tho cam¬ 
paign. An auspicious date was fixed by the priests, after jicrforining 
a s'dkal houiy and the army had marched into cueampmeiits outside tho 
city, when— 


Translation of the hitler part of Ganlo IF. 

An envoy from king Slahil meets Prithiraj on tho road before 

Dilli* and tenders a letter, saying: “ Alba and Udal, the king’s 

servants, are in the battle as the angel of dcatli to tho enemy; nd- 

vauco no further till you have slain Mallakhan and his puny fcfrcc."f 

This is fne letter sent by the king to Prithiraj* “ First put Mallakhan 

to death, then reconnoitre the city of Maboba; having well rccon- 

noiljred, urge on your inarch thither by niglit and day. jThQrc is but 

a small force at Sarsa ; yon are a man of valour, ravage tlicir land; 

gird on the sword for the fray, if there be any courage in you, 0 king 

of Sambhar. This is the advice I give, writing the letter with my own 

* .•* 

• * On the road before Dilli’ —Lilli sapaJJvai, 
f ‘ Puny force’—C/i/iari-t/iir ilalUikhdn ko. 
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hand. Mallalthan’s army is contemptible, utterly destroy it. Sarsa 

borders on Mahoba, there pass the frontier. The chief of his warriors 

♦ 

have gone indignant to Knnauj: the Chandel has lost his senses, and 
stays still at Mahoba. There he stays careless, leaving all to me; 
1 support his throne, and rule the entire land. Bouse your indigna¬ 
tion, Chauhdn, answer me as a king; take Parmal a prisoner, plunder 
the city of Mahoba.” 

Such was tlie letter given by the messenger to Prithirdj; the king, 
os ho read it, was more delighted than words can tell. That instant 
he wrote in answer to the prince; “ If the Chandel Rdja be conquered, 
half the kingdom shall fall to your share.” Again and again he 
repeats the same words in^ writing to the Parihdr.* “ If the land bo 
conquered, I promise you dominion over one half of the whole ieahn.”t 
Mahil’s envoy Gopdl spoke and said to the king: “ Should Alha and 
XJdal by any chance return from Kanauj all our arrangementsj Avill 
come to nought. The king has giievously outraged^ them and banished 
them from the city; still, remembering their duty to their lord, when 
they hear of his distress, they will hasten to his side.” Having 
uttered this caution, the messenger took the lett 0 r and departed. The 
Chauhun army started to ravage the country of the Chandels. 

In the year 1140, on a Wednesday in the month of Kdar,!] the lord 
of Sambhar gathered his army and set forth to wreak vengeance on 
Purm41. When the assembled army broke up and marched from 
Dilli, earth trembled.^ In the van were 500 elephants, huge as the 

* ‘ Tlie Parihar’—that is, Mahil. 

t The couplet stands thus: 

Hero aphiya is said to bo a Milrwui’i word signifying ' to give j’ and 
one Pnndlc to whom I showoil the passage assured mo that talhd is also a 
Marwari W’oi’d used in connuo.tion with apluyci. to imply a sulomu donation. Of 
this, however, 1 feel doubtful and prefor to take tlm kahat hhd as three wordl, 
meaning ‘ I toll you.’ 

t * All our arraagoments’—% 1ft ^ ■'“‘d is apparently 

for kaul. 

§ Grievoue; outrage—“ 

II Tlio word in the text is ikkmds : I am not certain what month is intended. 

if The couplet stands thus— 

f%lfl & which may also be 

translated—When the assembled amy mai'chod from Dilli, forest trees wore 
broken, the earth-supporter trembled. 
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ten guardians of tlie universe, and 100 exultant champions, each of 
whom could turn to flight 10,000 ordinary mortals. The king gave 
Kdnh command of this advanced guard, and halted at Port Gopdclial. 

• Here Amarsi sent tA his aid* from Ghitrakut 20,000 horse and 30 
elephants. When Prithirdj fixed his camp at Gopachal, alt the people 
de.sortod their homes and fled to hide in the woods and mountain 
caves. Then Kaimas gave this wise counsel; “ Matlakh&ii is a strong 
and haughty chief; get the better of him by a pilgrimage to Batesnr' 
By the death of Mallnkl^n your fame will spread though the world.” 
As Kaim&s advised, so he acted. With clash and clang of soul-stirring 
music the army marched; earth quivered and shook; Seshnag’s 
thousand hooded heads trembled at the weight. The Ghauh&n gave 
heed to the stratagem Kuimns hud devised; no news of the halt at 
Ooimcluil reached the Chandel. The army lingeredf on the road to 
Butesur; the king of Sanibhar struck off apart from the main body 
of the liost. With him were 500 elephants, breaking down forts as 
huge as mountains, their riders equipped with splendidj; spears. 
Under each chieftain were 500,000 men; as the Chanli&n army march¬ 
ed, the earth-supporter’s head shook. From Gopdclial Prithii’aj made 
a cross-m.-u'cli to visit the shrine of Miihadeva. * ^ 

When his camp broke up from Gopachal, the crowd of elepliants 
spread over the whole face of the earth. Under the tramp of his 
horses’ hoofs, mountains were ground into powder as small as mustard 
seed. A moving canopy of dust warded off the rays of the sun. 
The Ohaiilian army with its gallant array of knights made forced 
marches, and with loud strains of martial music all arrived at Batesur. 
Summoning priests and bards to join his .wariior train, the king in an 
ecstasy of devotion adored Sankara after bathing at Brahman&l 
Attended by bards and sages to the Batesur temple, he touched the 
feet of the deity and reverently circumambulated the imago. After 
bathing, he made an offering of 10 elephants,' 100 horses and 2000 
pieces of gold ; all these gifts he bestowed upon the Br£ihmau8. Then 

* ^Aid’—for the Persian kwrnak. * 

f ‘ Lingered.' The word in the text in f^.T the precise meaning of which 
was donbtfal, till a day or two ago when 1 heard it used by a rastic in Conrt to 
express the slow movement of a man whom the Police had apprehended and 

were dragging off to the lock-up. 

} Splendid probably for Persian a$l or osil. * Spears’— 

23 
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•w 

taking in his hnml lotus and other flowers with fruits, roots, and incense, 
he presented them in the temple. Reclining on a couch of kma 
grass, the king adored with clasped hands: “ Grant me victory, 
Ahin^th, then again will I visit thy bhiine.’V The oracular lord of* 
creation vouchsafed response and said : “ The Chanhan army shall 

conquer, but perish in the conquest. Many wounded men shall fall 
in the battle, bereft of life; you shall be protected by the grace of 
Brahma and GorakhnAth.” The king bowed his 'head on hearing 

CP 

this, and great joy filled his soul: “ Come life, come death, be victory 
mine, then heaven is won.” 

The ChauhAn left the temple of the eternal Siva rejoicing; the 
army panted for the fray, the trumpets gave a dread sound. As they 
marched from Batesur, the elephants led the van; all the OhauhAn 
forces met at the Charmavati. The trumpets gave a fierce sound; 
great was the gathering of kings and nobles: SeshnAg was troubled 
by the crowd 'of hosres and elephants, as the army passed on to 
Indragaih. The ChauhAn princes met at the river Sindh ; at dawn 
MullakhAn heard the news from the chief of the spies: The ChauhAns 
Lave arrived at Basavgarh.”* On hearing this, Mallakhan acted 
prudently a^d summoned his counsellors, and priests, saying: “ Speak, 
friends, and advise me; shall 1 keep my family with me, or scud them 
to Mahoba? join counsel and declare what seems to you best.” His 
kinsmen and counsellors made answer, revealing their thoughts: 
“ Despatch your family to Mahoba.” Thus spoke all the counsellors 
and bards: “ Set your mind at ease by sending the women to Mahoba; 
then give your whole soul to the battle.”t Mallakhan pondered the 
advice of his kinsmen^and counsellors, and went into the seraglio to 
speak with the Queen. 

• 8o ends the fourth canto^ entitled Mallahhan's Council. 


Postscript, 

WhiFe ccfrrecting the proof sheets of the above, I received a copy of 
the *Joumal containing Mr. Beames’s complete translation. 1 have 

* Basavgarl^ 7 -{. e. Indragarh: Yasava being a name of Inilra. 
f The follotv^ng Persian words occur in the above passage: via., sarddTf 
qd^d, rah, kumah, favj, khabr, aM, 2 ><l, and mahall. 
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read this with great interest, and congratnhitc the writer on his spiri¬ 
ted reproduction of the general substance aiul style of the original. I 
only demur to its being described us a literal translation, which it 
really is not. IIowevA', a little looseness of rendering will make the 
work not a whit the lo.ss acceptable to the general reader; and any 
asperity of verbal criticism, into which I may ha|Ve been betrayed, 
will, I trust, bo i^ttributed solely to the fact that 1 expected a work of 
rather severe type from a scholar who has achieved a philologigul re¬ 
putation. Yet I must Express a liope that, if Mr. Beanies continues 
in his idea not only of translating but also of editing the poem, he will 
reproduce the MSS. as closely as pos.sib!c, and not venture upon hasty 
ciucndations, which in the majority of case.s, more mature reflection 
would convince him were cpiito unnecessary. Tims in the forty lines 
which we have both translated, I see no occasion to alter more than a 
single letter, reading in one place hiddh for giddh. Mr. Beames on 
the other hand with n better MS. before him, proposes* several sweep¬ 
ing alterations, which his biief notes enable me to see are based ou 
mere misconceptions of the content. F. S. (ir. 


'W..- 


Reply to Mr. drowse. 

I wish to be brief, because Mr. Growse has already occniiiod too much 
space to no purpose, and because my remarks are few aiul simple. 

1. My text differs so widely from Mr. Growse’s, tliat on reading 
his, it looks to me like quite a diflerent poem. 

2. There arc only four MSS. of Chnnd 'acce-ssihle to European 
scholars. Two of these arc in my possession, the third is in the libra¬ 
ry of the Iloyal Asiatic Society in London, the fourth in the Bodleiau 
at Oxford,. Mr. Growse possesses no copy of ilic poem. 

3. Having uo coj)y of Ohand, but having picked up some ohl Hin¬ 
di works which contain copious but garbled extracts from Chand 
mixed up with extraneous matter, Mr. Growse cundemus vSy tiunslation 
in uo measured terms, because it differs from liis owu incorrect text I 

I will first defend my own translation in those places where Mr. 
Growse attacks it, and then give the correct version of the original from 
the real MSS. * 
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1 do not criticise Mr. Ovowso’s specimens of translation, as the Hin¬ 
di from which he translates is not traceable in either of my copies of 
Chand, and appears not to be written by Ohand at all, but by some 
modern author who has borrowed the poet’s name. 

Linos 1-4. These lines stand as follows: 

f TO TOTif I 

IfJJT I 

'* ' j 

■?nrt TW I 

This shews how erroneous Mr. Growse's version is. It foists in a 
second in the first line, then writes durg for drugg^ not knowing 
that Chand always throws the r back in such words as these, asarobTor 
dhram for dharm, tuiran for mlam and many others, and then 
to eke out the rhyme alters Ihuy into hhtirg a purely imaginary word: 
Ihug is a comi^on Ohand corruption for hhtij ‘ arm,’ and the compound 
mahdlhag means, as 1 have translated it ‘mighty armed’ like ‘ maba 
bahu’ a common epithet of kings. Mr. Growse’s notes on these four 
lines are simple nonsense; and his mistake of snpposing suvijaya ‘ very 
victorious’ to be the name of the king is the more ridiculous because 
the real name Padam Sen is given a few lines further on. 

4. Sevahij says Mr. Growse is a verb I If so, it would be interesting 
to know what part of the verb it is. Mr. Growse is, it would seem, 
unaware of the Prakrit form of the dative plural (Lassen Inst. B. p. 311, 
where it is wrongly given as an instrumental) from the Sanskrit from 

which in Prakrit becomes and finally 

As to nisfin meaning ‘ a kettledrum,’ it may be so, but I do not find 
it in five of the best dictionaries; and as the real texts read hahmadh 
or sadd and not ndd, I prefer to retain the ordinary translation of 
* standards.' 

5, Here again Mr. Growse’s text is absurdly wrong; a reference to 
my text as given below will shew that my rendering is correct. The 
** puissant chiefs” of Mr. Growse’s translation, are evidently a creation 
of his own brain, or of his Pandit’s, for 1 do not see how he gets it out 
of his own text even. 

7. “ Mr. B. has entirely omitted the words hay sankhi” Yes, 1 
have, because /they are not in the text. 

8. " Apparently Mr. B. has wrongly divided the words.” Mr. B. 
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lias (lone no siichthing, but has translated his own text literally ; not 
having had Mr. Grrowse’s fancy text to confuse him, for which he is 
thankful. The introduction of the words ‘ Siva’s bow’ was caused by 
the simple fact that *pindka' which is the name of that bow, occurs 
in my true text, though not in Mr. Growse’s jumble. 

9 “ The text speaks of ten sons only, no daughters.” The text 

says ‘ das 2 nttr jmif'iJ If this does not mean ‘ ten sons and daughters,’ 
I tvish to know what it doc* mean ? As to the suggestion that Padam 
Sen was one of these ten sons, it is an unfonnded assertion into which 
Mr. G. has been betrayed by his faulty text. 

12. Td nr pulri 2 »'ftgaf sa 3 ^s niy text. I translate word for word. 
‘From her breast a daughter sprung.’ Mr. Growse says, “this is 
awkward lilnglish and not required by the original.” The preceding 
line is ta gliari ndri sujiin^ which again 1 have rendered literally, 
‘ In his house was a wellborn dame.’ ^ 

14. Here again Mr. Growse is blundering over a bad text. The word 
he reads sisu is really sasi the moon; and the word be reads vaia and 
tell us is for avasthd, (though where he got this idea from is a puzzle), 
is simply Mex, ‘dress, appearance, guise’ as I have given it; ‘ sanity is 
an error for ‘ samij) and Mr. Growsc’s lext is quite wrong in the 
fourth line, which ho ignorantly (or rather his Pandit again) mixes up 
with the third, for it wants at least a couple of feet to make it scan! 

15,16. Your text as it stands is not intelligible, and I should 
like to know by what process you get your lilnglish out of it. And 
d propos of your English, what do you mean by pearls, parrots and 
swans shimmering like fish in a stream ? I see nothing about “shim¬ 
mering” or ‘ streams’ in your text. I am afraid your Pundit, in 
Avhom you trusted, has deceived you; or was it the intelligent bunnias 
of that village on the frontier of your district, mentioned in your 
former article ? • 

22. My 1 ‘endoring cannot bo correct since the Hindus reckon only 
six sciences, says Mr. Growse. To this I reply, that Cband says 
chaturdas; and Mr. Growse is perhaps thinking of the six*schools of 
Ycdic science, to the exclusion of the secular sciences. 

23, 24. These lines are remarkable, it appears, as the only two 
which I have translated accurately 1 1 might have becii%spared this 
sarcasm; if Mr. Growse’# object had lieen honest criticism, nothing 
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need have been .said of these lines. My offence in the eyes of this 
gentleman, who is a stranger to ino and to most scholars in Europe, 
consists in my having dared to meddle with Cliand at all, seeing Unit 
he had constituted himself interpreter in chief, and head referee on all 
questions connected with this author. 

Tlio rest of Ml. Growse’s criticisms are founded on a text so widely 
differing from mine, that I cannot even find which of my lines ho 
rcfei’s to. 

In conclusion, T can only say that I Avill take no further notice of 
anything Mr. Growse may write. I cannot undertake to teach him 
the rudiments of old Hindi in the Society’s Journal, nor can I spare 
the time to copy out for him my text. I am preparing an edition of 
the complete text for the Society much of which is ready, and will 
appear shortly, Mr. Growse will then know what is really in Chuud 
and what is not. Till then I should i-ecommend him to hold his 
peace, or at any rate not to accuse of want of schohn-ship, a man whom 
he does not know, on the strength of a text which ho h.as not seen. 
And L would give him a further parting word of advice, namely, not 
to rely on his J.*undit too entirely, but to try and reason out for him¬ 
self the true meaning of every word, and above all, not to listen too 
credulou.sly to vill.ago shopkeepers and grainscllcrs, however interest¬ 
ing and intelligent they may ho I 

My text, as it stands in two complete MSS. 

I 'PTT? gfir i 

^ I 

TTJt ^ TXaiqfrT I 

II \ II 

^ • 

^ II II 

s# ' 

. qrfkiT ww ’bt?' i 

inn?f i 

-iSIT »T3I mflsir WTW fjpB I 
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arar jremtsr 

^air fTsn^ I 

> ^J ^J 

TH ^?irs I 

jJnT ^Plf^ 'RflTI 

m fII B II 

^;Tr I 

«rr ^ ’SSTR I 

m ^ w I 

>4 

’i?5re ’ef^ wiw II 8 11 
Wf^ ^PT5S ^T %fTsr 
^T %T^ ^'T ^Y«T ' 

«rT^ ^’sr ^ WT I 
I 

f^f^ ^1?<T Wire I 

^ wr fi^r I 

• si 

^ ^ I 

wf ^f{v II *11| 

\4 

W^nif^ ^ JifH I 

I 

I 

?nnf ^rfflfsrT^^r i 

si 

wm TTfafgT T ^ 'I lT • 

^ ^ W I 

-STK B?f5Rl II i II 

>JI ' 

m^fsm I 

anfr vr > 
frfw «?!C»<r n «ii 
^f*i^ I 

BTCH f^*fNi f*r^re I 

• «(iK Tfl I 
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TTl iW tl C II 

^ WW I 

vf 

Vj 

fw? ?ff% I 

* ^ ^fw»r I 

^ ^ urrfwT ^ I 
^ifir 1 

'* s^ '* 

^T ?Ti arfw ?ft: I 

^rsn^ ^ i 

^ ^ '* 

^IfllX 311^ il 

>f 

’nr iifir «ifeiT I 

•v ^ « 

%T f?r^ ^rf^ iTi; i 

fkfHf irf^ % i 

3IT ii^ ^ «5?r I 
f^<rr wzur ^ %T 

n4 

Tm II H,® ii* 

^ ^nr fW«r l 
’m f^’f ^f ’Hf ’CT I 
I»T«TT 3S^ il’fl’I S I 

^\ii 

jf’T I 

^ 3lf?T Ji\ I 

‘ %w w ' 

'wrfir Vi^ i 

WIT wif% wif% wnr i 

* '4 B 

wir^TmT^ II 

Is not this enough ? If not, Mr. Growse must wdt till my com¬ 
plete edition of the text comes out. 

John Beames. 

* The preferable reading is TTH TW 4«iSl || she coaid not have been 

teaching the parrot as she is said in the preceding line to have forgotten all 
about him, Lhave altered my first rendering of this line, as I got the Agra 
MS,, after I had written it. L 
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Humo Observations on the Temples of** Razdan'^ or ** Razdoituf in the 

** Jjitr'’ Teryunnah*Cashmere. Rp Lieut.-Col.Y). F. Nii\VALL,ll. A. 

fWith 3 Flates.J 

• 

T now proceed to afford ns much information as I possess of tho 
group of toinplcs 'called ‘ llnzdiin* or ‘ llazdoing’ by the inhabitants of 
tho Liir valley in Cashm(ft*o. 

These extensive ruins, certainly the next to those of Martnnd in im¬ 
portance—if not oven more extensive in tho superficial space occupied 
by them,—are the only group not de.scribod by Cunningham in his 
learned and masterly essay on the Arian order of Architecture, 
printed in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for Septem¬ 
ber, 1848. Before proceeding to put ou paper my own speculations 
regarding them, I will transcribe verbatim the mcmoraudiiin I find in 
my journal on tho occasion of my visiting and measuring these ruins 
on the 24th, 25th, 26th September, 1852. I must premise, however, 
by stating that they* are overgrown with dense undo|;wood and large 
forest trees, and it was only after mncli labour and the ftmploymont 
of many hands in cutting away the jungle that I was able to collect 
the following data. / transcribe from my journal therefore, “ Descrip¬ 
tion of the Razddn or Razdoiny ruins under tho Boodshere Hill in 
tho Ijdr pergunnali of Cashmere.” 

(1.) They consist of two principal temples connected by tho re¬ 
mains of a paved causeway and several connecting buildings, clois¬ 
ters, &c. 

(2.) Tho Northern temple, of which tho roof has fallen in, is 
31i feet scpiare and has been surrounded by cloisters 160' X 120 
in measurement. Tho interior chamber is 14^',square. In its front 
is a stone reservoir 11' X 6^ feet of a very peculiar construction, 
and the use of which is not quite obvious, unless it has served as one 
of thbsc vats from which charitable brahmins were'wont td distribute 
rice, &c., to the poor.** f Vide Flute Ill.y 

There are several small buildings grouped around it. Tho one 
sketched was probably at the entrance and is about 20 f^o^ wide. At 
the north-west angle of ^Jiis temple is the Nara Nag^ a small lake or 
24 
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pool, aii<l n place of SnAn or religions ablution in the pilgrimage of 
Ilnrmooktnr-gnnga. Into this pool, the pilgrims of the present day 
use to cast their mountain sticks and pJiooks (grass shoes) on their 
descojit from the mountains whilst on their rctuin from the holy lake 
of Gnngadnl. 

(3.) About 80, yards in front due south of this temple aro the 
remains of a largo building formerly supported on pillars, parts of Avhich 
still exist in the corners, and that on the patliAvay, which T at iirst 
mistook for a sort of “ font,” is peculiarly an object of veneration to 
the pilgriin.s who there make their final salaam. This* building 
whose exact use I find it dillicult to conjecture, measures 110' % 60'. 
The entra]ice to it has been by a massive flight of steps on the south 
side. 

(4.) Immediately in front of the above ppon the causeway are the 
ruins of anotlier small building ahunt 25' square. 

(5.) The Southern temple—by far the most perfect of the group 
from having its roof entire—I made by measurement 31i' X 30 J'. It 
may perhaps have been 31-| feet square like the other. The interior 
chamber, 14' sciuaro, with dome entire abont 20' high interiorly, was 
surrounded by an enclosure 120' X 80'. It is situated on higher ground 
above the Northern temple ; and, owing to the precipitous nature of 
the ground, the dimensions of the North and East faces of the cloisters 
have been curtailed. A gateway at the North-West angle of this 
enclosure leads out into the causeway. 

There aro no less than six groups of buildings immediately around 
this temple, in tlie roof of which several large fir trees have taken 
root, presenting a sing^ilar appearance, their knarled twisted roots 

gVasping the loose stonework, and their height being about equal to 

« 

* On consideration I am inclined to tliink that this largo bailding may have 
been a “ masjid” or perljaps a summer house constructed at the same time 
ns the terraced garden called the Guldb liwjh immediately adjacent to 
it, in comparatively recent times by some Muhammadan magnate, possibly 
(owing to the occurrence of tlie name Buodslwr or Jiondshdh as applied to 
the place W the inhabitants) by “ Zain-ul-dbid{n" to whom that title 
was emphafically applied, 'i’lus same king also built the “ Lank” or island 
in tho Wulu Lake about the year 14^, A. D., with its vwsqiu} and 
•tinumer house on tho site of an ancient temple, whoso summit was at 
that timo visiblo about tho waters of tho luko. Vide pago 8 of iny sketch of 
Mulinmmndan History of Cashmere, published in tho Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
September, I'dSl. It was a common practice of the Muhammadans thus to 
turn to occuunl existing Hindu buildings and sitos.. 
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that of the temple, which may be 50 ov 60 feet. The sketch par- 

V 

tially represents this, fllde Plates II. and IN.J 

(6.) The entrance of both temples, anil that of tlie large centre 
building are due soifth. The entrance of the enclosures due west. 
The two temples are about 230 yards apart, have been connected by a 
stone causeway and a connecting chain of buildiug.Sj—Opposite to the 
entrance to the gateway of the southern temple is a raised plateau 
of laud built up* info what has evidently been a garden (now called 
the Gulaib P.iffh). \ •. 

Thus far my notes condnet me, and I shall now, before closing tJiis 
paper, venture to put before the Society sonic remarks and ideas which 
subscKpicnt reading has enabled me to form on this interesting group 
of temples. I would remark, however, that although so exteiwivc, they 
do not approach some of the other temples of Cashmere in interest of 
architectural detail. The two centre temples, liowcver, are Ariostylc, 
and those to Avhich they bear most affinity are thJfee of Puttun, 
and I Avoiild attribute them to above the same era. I see that Cnn- 
niirgham ashigns about the date 883—901 A. 1). to the Puttun- 
tciuples which were built by Sankara Verma. With regard, Imw- 
over, to some of the adjacent buildings and fragments 1 Iwve spoken 
of as siirrouudiug the two groups at llazdoing, I am inclined to attri¬ 
bute to them a vciy high antiquity of origin ; and I even think it piu- 
babio that there may have been more ancient temples than the present 
ones standing on the same site \ and that these I have described muy 
have been repaired or reconstructed (as was usual) in their i)rc.scnt, 
form. I am led to this conclusion by ivhat 1 find recorded in the 
llaja Tarangini (Persian translation) that in fdie reign of Jaloka, son 
of Asoka (to whose reign I see the date 250 B. C. assigned), it is re¬ 
lated that this prince (Jaloka) was wont daily by means of a serpenp- 
to visit daily the temples of Warainool, Bej Biharie, and Zan and 

* This ‘‘serpent” is frequently mentiojicd ift the nnciont obroriiclon of Cash- 
ineiv, and appears to have been a niechunical mncliino, a propeller, or fjyin<' 
bridijjp. It is related that King ilrujivuihnn liaviii;^ conquered Ojjlon, Surat, 
&c., rotnriied to Cashmoi'o by way of Seindu, and passed his army (wev the 
river Indus (A. D. 2i) by moans of serpent-, but the fabnlona and the quasi- 
ilistoric aru so blended in the earlier chronicles, that it is impossible to dis¬ 
sever them, and although the word is the same, the chronicio in <,ho oajo quoted 
in the text, of Jaloka’s daily visit to the throe shrmes seems to imply an aero, 
nautic olcniont as tho sloto speaks of a “ tlyiiig" serpont; but /(ttoka is always 
menliuned us u inugician k/ng possessed of HupornatMr.il powers. 
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I conceive that by this last wc may fairly infer that the temples under 
consideration are alluded to, as there is no other grpup onc-tciith so 
extensive to he found in the Lar or Sciiide valley. 

Sliould this conjecture bo correct, they would ‘undoubtedly possess a 
very high anticpiity and in fact must be regarded as the most ancient 
temples in the valley of Cashmere (not excepting that on the Taldit- 
i-Sulaimau or Sandhinidna parvat) which is stated to have been built 
by this very king Jaloka, but seems to have been repaired and re¬ 
stored to its present form by Oopaclitya afeonti A. D. 250, and is 
generally considered the most tancient temple extant in Cashmere. I 
may remark that a few fragments of temples overwhelmed in the 
dense jungles exist to this day near Buramoola, but they have never 
been to my knowledge deemed of sufficient importance to merit dis¬ 
entanglement or description. Nevertheless I believe these, together 

* 

with the group I have taken the liberty of introducing in this paper, 
to be the veiy oldest remnants of the ancient architecture of Cash¬ 
mere ; for as I have stated in a former paper, the temples of Bejbiha- 
rie mentioned with those of Lar and Baramoola as already existing 
in the time of Jaloka, were ovcrtlirowm by tho Muhammadan fanatic 
Shihfvbuddip about tho end of tho 14th century, and are out of 
contest for the honor, such as it is, of having survived the storms of 
two thousand years, the attacks of Muhammadan fury, and tho over¬ 
whelming vegetation of the dense forest. 

The dates of other and possibly more attractive temples, such as 
Martund, Pyatch, Pangethur, Puttnn, <fcc., are much more recent, as is 
also that on the Takht-i-Suluirndn in its present form as stated above. 

I have, I hope, said ^pough to attract attention to this remarkable 
group of temples hitherto so strangely overlooked. Situated as they 
are, however, in so remote a spot, and overwhelmed as they are in 
forest, it were no light task to undertake their entire disentanglement. 
I believe I have nearly exhausted this subject, or rather fliy slender 
information on it, but before* finally quitting it, I would respectfully 
suggest to jibe Society that further investigation into tho primitive 
form of worship of the Cashmere valleys and mountains seems desira¬ 
ble, as I have reason to think that relics* of a religion earlier 

• Bhailiakal, in the Kamraj, is a sort of small Stonehenge; and elaowhore 
in the deep feVesta appear isolated monoliths, altars, &c., attesting a certain 
form of sylvan or Druidical worship. * 
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than tlic Briiliminical faitli are. to Tjc mot with in.tho deep forests of 
Crtshmcvo, and wliicli I belie.vo to be perhaps anterior to the grcMit 
Aryan invasion, when Cashmere in common with the other provinces 
of Hindustan, was colofiisied by the nindil race. 

rrofessional occupations have long interfered in ray case with the 
pursuit of such iuvcsl igations in which I once felt niy,ch interest; and 
I must crave tlie indulgence of the Society for any crude or ill-studied 
points I may have %iiotc'd for their consideration. I have availed ray- 
self of the first loisur6*I“h.<\'c obtained for years for such writing; and 
even now, Ixaving no books of reference with me, I possess nothing 
but ray private MSS. journal, and notes to refer to for dates, ttc. 
beyond ray inemoiy, and this I find, after so long an interval, soinc- 
tiinod fails me. I lind inyi,alf therefore abruptly forced to bring this 
paper to a close. 


Tramhlions from the Tarikh i Firuz Shiihi, by the laic T^Iajou 
A. li. Follkr, Director qfPithlic Instnidion^ Panjdb. 
(CoiiiinuaicalcJ by T. W. H. Toldort, Fsq.f C.mS.) 

The Itciyn nfAUudJtn i Khiljt 
In the name of God the most inercifnll 

Praise* be to God, the cherishcr of mankind, and blessings rest upon 
his prophet, Muhammad, and all his offspring, as well as perfect peace 
pud safety. 

Thus says the most devout of Musalradna^ Zifi of Baran, when, 
during the year 695, Sultan ’Alauddin ascended the imperial throne, 
ho conferred on his brother the title of Ulugh Klian. on Malik NuQrat 
Jalesari that of Nuerat Klitln, on Malik Hizabruddin that of Zlijfar 
Khiin, and.on Sanjar, his [Mir Majlis] tliat of Alap Klnin. He 
also raised his intimate friends to the rank of Amirs, and such as 
wore already Amirs, ho promoted to the grotle of Maliks. He bji^her 
granted every one of his old associates permission to take frSsh horso- - 
men into service, and as a countless hpard of wealth had fallen into 

* Ed. BihJ. Indira, by Sayyid Abmad Khan, p. 243. Vide Saddoni I 
p. 182. Words in [ ], and tlie foot notes, are adcntioQS Oit ^twatkniB 

made by tlie Editor of this ^uurnul. 
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Ill's liandrt, and lie had been guilty of an act condemned alike by 
God and man, either with a view to the expediency of the moment, 
or to deceive the public, or else for the purpose of glossing over the 
murder of Sult4n Jalfilnddln, he threw open the door of liberality 
and munificence before (high and low, t. e.) all grades. He occupied 
himself too in mij-king preparations for his journey (to the capital of 
Delhi), but owing to the incessant fall of rain, the copiTms Hoods, 
and the heaviness of the sands, ho continued to ''clay his departure 
and was purposing to proceed to Delhi aftei^^.e rising of Canopus. 
He was under consideralilc apprehension, however, of Alkali Khan, 
the second son of Snltiin Jalaluddin, who was one of the liustams 
of the age, and the most valiant man of his clay. As soon therefore, 
as the news arrived from Delhi, that the latter had not come j'ot, 
Sultan ’Alduddin conceiving his non-arrival to be favourable to his 
own fortunes, and knowing that the throne of Delhi could not bo up¬ 
held by SuHan llultnuddiu Ibrahim, and that there was not suf¬ 
ficient coin in the Jalali treasury to raise and enrol fresh ^vios, he took 
advantage of the opportunity, and in the very height of the rainy 
Bcmson, set out for Delili. Prom the o-veess of rain that year, the 
Ganges aii'l Jamna had become vast rivers, and every (paltry) stream 
was as a Ganges or a Jamna, and from the depth of mud and mire, 
the roads romaiued (almost impassable). At a season like this, Sul¬ 
tan ’AUiuddin sot forth from Karah with his elephants and his 
wealth and his army; and he exhorted his Khdns and Maliks to use 
their best endeavours towards raising fresh horsemen, (bidding them) 
not to be particular or scrupulous iii fixing the amount of tlnur 
pay, nor to take into ucjonnt the exact year and month (of eulistiiuml,) 
hut to scatter about gold without stint, so that vast hosts might be 
collected by such bountiful largess. About the time Sultan ’Alaiiddiii 
was proceeding towards Dehli, they had constructed some small liglit 
moveable maebines \inanjaniq\ and at every Inilting-place where his 
pavilion was erected, just at the time of his alighting there, they daily 
plaeco. in fioiit of his portico live raannds of gold coin in one of these 
waggons, and scattered them among the spectators ; whereupon the 
soldiery and the neighbouring population used to congregate all 
round, and eurry oil' the coin. Tiie concourse in front of the royal 
portico thus increased day by day, and by the end of two or three 
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WMMjiis tbo nows spread, tlirou^lioiit the whole of the districts \Jc1bitat\ 
and towns of Hindustan, that Sultan ’Aliinddin was on his way to 
take possession of Delhi, and was srattorini^ f^old profusely amonj^ the 
populace, an<l was entcTtuining countless levies of horse and foot. On 
lliis, the population, whether inilitaiy or non-inilitaiy, all hurried to¬ 
wards the Sultan’s camp; so that hy the time ’^lauddiu roaehod 
Dadiiou, fifty or sixty thousand horse and foot had congregated iti this 
royal camp during a rainy season like this, and had formed a vastnml- 
litude. When Snltiiu ’Al.htddin ariivcd at Ihirau, [in the open space of 
the Jfasjid of the town] Nucrat Kh:in began taking the inhabitants of 
the place into service whether they w('n! nobles, men of note, or com¬ 
mon soldiers, and paid no IiojhI to ti.\ing the amount of their \vnges, 
or taking security from thorn. In a loud tone he proclaimed : “ If 

Delhi fall into my hands, I shall bo able to ac([Mire on the first year a 
hundred times as much wealth us what I now dishur.'io ; and should 
the kingdom not come into my posse.ssion, it is hotter ll»it the wealtli 
which I have brought away from Dcogir with such infinite tronhlc, 
shoulil fall into the hands of the jwople rather than into those of my 
foes and adversaries. . 

On Siiltfin ’Ahluddi'n’.s arrival at IJaran, as he had nmile over a 
force to Zafar Khun, ho din’ctcd him to proceed hy way of Kol, and 
march along that roiul at a rate corre.sponding to that at which he 
hiin>elf (the Sultan) marched along the Dadilon and llaraii roads. The 
Maliks and Amirs of Jalaluddi'n’s p.arty who had hceu nominated 
to ^>posc the advance of Sultiin ’Alauddiu and Zafar Khan, such 
ns Malik Tajuddiu Kuehi, Malik Ahaji Akhurbaff Malik Amir 
’AH Diwilnah, Malik ’Usman Amfr Akhur, •Malik Amiri Kalaii, 
Malik ’Umar Sarkhali, and Malik lliran-miir, all came into Barnn, 
and joined the Sultsin. They each received 20 or 30, ami some even 
50 maunds of gold ; and to every one of the ^foree which accom- 
])nuied those Maliks and Ainii'S, a present of 800 tanicuhs was 
difttrihiited. The Jaldli army being thus totally broken up, the 
Amim that had stayed behind at Delhi began to waver i& thel» alle¬ 
giance and the maliks who had gone over to Sultan ’Al&nddiii used 
to say publicly, “ The inhabitants of the city certainly find fault with 
U.S, and declare that wo have been guilty of base ingratitude in 
turning our backs on our ina.stcr’s sou and going over to the 
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cnoniy, but these miRgniderl intlividnala do not porcoive that in 
reality the kingdom of Jalaladdin came to an end the day bo set 
out from the palace of Kilokhari,'* and of his own free will went 
in hot haste to Karali, and there of his own accord and with his 
eyes open, put his neck and those of his intimate associates in jeo¬ 
pardy. What can we do therefore but join Sultan ’Alauddfn?” 

At this juncture when the Maliks had all gone over to Sultan 
’Alauddin, and the Jalali anpy was coinplotoly broken up, Malikah 
Julian, who was one of the most wcak-raiudeu of weak minded women, 
sent to call Arkali KhSn from Multan, writing to this effect : “ I was 
wiong in placing your younger brother on the throne, while you are 
still in existence; for none of the Maliks and Amirs stand in any awe 
of him, and most of them have gone over to Sultan ’Alaiuhlin, so that 
the sovereignty is passing out of our hands. Make post haste therefore, 
if you can, and come to me, and mount the throne of your father, and 
redress my wA)ng. As for the son who now occupies the throne, you 
are his elder brother, and more worthy and better ^tted for the 
sovereignty ; he shall therefore serve you as an obedient vassal. 
As for me, I api a woman, and females are (proverbially) deficient in 
intellect; (4 confess) I have been in error, but pardon the fault of your 
mother, and take possession of your father’s kingdom. Should you 
give way to your resentment and fail to come. Saltan ’Alauddfn is 
advancing in such strength and grandeur that ho will assuredly seize 
upon Delhi, and will spare neither me nor you.” 


Arkali Khdn would not come at his mother’s bidding, however^but 
sent her an exctHe (saying): As the nobles and their retainers have 


all gone over to the enemy, what would be the good of my coming? 
Sultan ’Alauddin no sooner hoard that Arkali Khan would not 


comply with his mother’s invitation than he ordered the drum of 


rejoicing to bo sounded. 

Some delay occurred to Sultan ’Alauddfn in the vicinity of the 
fords of the Jaranah, owing to the vast volume of water in that river, 
and his having no boat in his possession ; but while he tarried at 


Kitok’liari lies about eight tnilea south of Dilili, on the Jamnah. “ Six 
months afcui' bia accession, Saltan Mu’izssuddin Kai Quiuld left Dihlf, and founded 
Fort Kilok’havi, tho niins of wliicli inity cron now [A. H. 1004] bo seen on tho 
[riglit] bank pf.the Jamutii) noar Kliwdjuh Klii/.r’s ford.” Baddoni I., p. 137, 
whore the spelling is'to bo corrected to 
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various places along its bank, [Canopus rose above the horixonj tbe 
stroaui (Uicreaseil, and he was thus enablc<l to cross with the whole 
of his foices at the ford of liughpat, after whieli he eiicainpc'd in the 
plain of Jud.'*^ * 

Sultan lluknuddin Ibrfihim then issued forth from the city with 
the royal insignia, attended by such force as ho still had with him, 
and pitched his camp opposite to Sultan ’Ahiuddiu’s, with the inten¬ 
tion of bringing on an early engagement. After night had came on, 
liowevcr, the entire left wing of Sultan llukjuiddin’s army having 
mounted tlieir horses about midnight, a tremendous uproar arose, and 
they all went bodily over to Siiitan ’Ahuuldin. Sultan Iliilviiuddin 
was thus rendered utterly powerless, but towards the close of the 
night they managed to open the BadAon gate ;• and he having taken 
some gold tankahs out of the treasury, and a few horses out of the 
stable, placed his mother and other females of his household in front, 
and issuing forth under cover of the darkness from the^ha/min gate, 
took tlie road to Multan. 31alik Qutliud>lin ’Alawi togctlier witli his 
cliildrcu ami Malik Alimad Chap also abandoned their homes, and 
accompanied Malikah Jahaii and Sultan Rnknuddiii toivards Miillan. 

Next day Sultan 'Alauddiu set out with regal pomp •and splen¬ 
dour, and entered the plain of Siri where he alighted, and the 

sovereignty was there delivered over to him. He also pitched liis camp 
til Siri, and the diwaus, the eiistodiuns of the elephants with the animals 
in their charge, the governors (kotwalsj with the keys of tlioii 
forts, the jii.«ticos and judges, and all the other persons of note and 
respectability in the city waited upon liim ; whereupon the earth 
as.suuicd a totally different aspect, and state of affairs altogether 
new arose tliroughout the world. By the immensity of his wealtli, 
and the vast nnniber of his adherents, no matter wlietlicr an imjivi- 
dual (here and there) took the oath of allcgianca to him or not, the 
public prayers were offered in his behalf, and the coinage of the mint 
was st ’uck in his name. 

* itughpat (t.£.aib) lies north of Dibit on the Jaiunah. Opposite to if. on the 
right side, our maps give a place Joondhpur, which appears to be the J udii 
(-UjjA, or with a nasal n, ^jsf) mentioned by Baraiii. For BAghpat, the 
Society’s Edition, p. 246,1. 2 lias Ajjl< Kut’li (?). Ilegarding Siia, fide Journal 
A S. Bengal for 1847, p, 974; but in the whole article Siri is wrongly spelt 
Secrec, for Seeree; also J. A. S. B. 1866, p. 199. 

25 
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Towards the eud’*^ of the year 695, Sul^dn ’Al&nddin entered into 
the city with a most wonderful retinue and a countless multitude, and 
took his seat on the throne of Delhi in the Danlat Khauah, after which 
he repaired to the Koshak i la’l, (*'. e., crimson' palace) and made that 
the royal residence. As there was a countless hoard of wealth accu¬ 
mulated in his treasury, and vast sum.s had been distributed in largess 
among the people, whereby their purses and money bags had been 
replenished with coin \tmi1ia1is and jetals^ they gave themselves up 
to gaiety and pleasure, and indulged in wine and all kinds of revelry. 
Within the city they erected several wondrous pavilions, wlmre wine, 
sherbet, and betel were distributed gratis ; and in almost every house 
an entertainment was held. The Maliks, Amirs, and all the other 
men of note and respectability invited one another to feasts ; and wine 
and beauty, music and mirth, became the order of the day. 

Sul^n ’Alauddfn also, under the excitement of youth and pros¬ 
perity, and the pride of his countless treasures, his servants and 
domestics, and his numerous elephants and horses, was immersed in 
fe-stivity and pleasure, and from the extent of his generosity and muni¬ 
ficence, he made the populace ardent supporters of his rule and govern¬ 
ment. Fr6rn motives of state expediency moreover, he bestowed 
ofiices and estates [ajfd’] upon the Jalali Maliks and Amirs who had 
gone over to his side. To Khwajah Khatir who was one of the most 
celebrated Wazi'rs, he gave the dignity of primp minister; to Qazi 
9adr i jahan f^^druddin ’Arif, the father of Dawar Malik, the 
KazS i Mamfilik ; and [the offices of] Sayyid Ajall, Shaikh Lsldm, and 
Khatib he left to the former Sayyid Ajall, Shaikh IsUm and 
Khatib, respectively. “Th^ Dfwtin i inshd too he conferred on the 
former ’Umdatalmulk, father of Malik HamfcUuldint and A’azzud- 
diii,^ and he sent for Malik Hamidnddfn and Malik A’azzuddin, 
the sons of ’Umdatalmulk, who in wisdom, virtue, and {t thorough 
knowledge of mankind, as well as in their high and noble birth, and 
all kinds of excellencies, possessed no equals ; one of whom became a 
confidential officer of the royal household, and the other was entrusted 
with the management of the Diwin i inshi. 


* The 22n4Zf Ht^iah 695, or 20th October 1296. 

t The Bibl lndica, Edition, p. 248, lias Ami-mddtnl?), and immedintely 

Dfwau i Inshd we find under the JSluuhuIs the title of 
Mtr Muiimt, e 
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Although Na^rat Kh^n was N&lb i mnlk, daring tho first year ho was 
made Kotwul, whilo Malik Fakhruddiii Kdchi obtained the post of 
Dudbeg i haznit,'*^ Z.ifar Khan become tho ’ Ai-ziinamalik,f Malik 'Abaji 
Jiilali [<’. «j., who had sfiived under Jaloladdin] tho Akharbog, and Malik 
Hiraumar, the Ndib Barbcg. Such an assemblage of Khans and Maliks 
both of the Jalali and ’Alai party was thus congregated at tho Sultan’s 
Court, as could never have been witnessed in former times. 

Malik ’Aldulmulk, the compiler’s uncle, was appointed to Karah 
and Audh during 'the first year of his reign, and Malik Jiina 
received his old post of Ndib Vakildar, whilo Muayyidulnmlk the 
compiler’s father, was given tho place of Naib and Khwujahship of 
Baran. Thus were all the onerous duties and important situations 
committed to the charge of able, eminent, and experienced persons, 
and Dehli as well as all other parts of tho country became a rose 
garden and a pasture. 

Estates were then bestowed on each Malik,| gijants made to 
religious communities, and lands, pensions, and gratuities lavished on 
all such as had just claims to thorn ; whilo a considerable increase was 
added to those already in existence. 

[To the people he gave new employments.] Tho people conse¬ 
quently grew so enamoured of gold, that tho mention of Sultan 
’Alduddin’s base deed, and his ungrateful treachery never crossed 
any one’s lips, and naught was left to mankind but to revel in gaiety. 

In the first year of this reign moreover, tho retainers of ’Alauddin, 
both new and old, had rcachcil a vast number, yet all of them received 
donations of [twelve and] six mouths’ salary in hard cash; and 
during that year folks of all classes both higli and low lived in such 
ease and aftluence, that I never recollect seeing in any age or period 
such perfect happiness and contentment, nor can those who are of much 
riper years than 1 recal such to remembrance. 


• I. e., the Dddheg of the residence of tho emperor, as ojiposod to the office 
of qdit i lashkar. The office corresponds to that of the Mir 'Adi undor the 
Mugilula. For KddU the list of gi’andees (Ed. Bibl. Indies, p. 240J hfia the 
more usual Jmd. 

t The 'An i Mamdlik corresponds to tho Mr *Arz of the Mughula, whose 
oQico is defined in the Ain Altburi, p. 257. 

X Perhaps it would be corrector to soy— Milks and Waqfs were bestowed on 
snob as wore \^ortby of loa^s Tho word amldk is tho pi. of not of malik. 
Vide Ain i Akbavi, p. 271. Soon after ’Alauddin resumed tho millcs andtoog/s, as 
Akbur did with the Sayurghals of his times. 
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At the very outset, directly Snlt&n ’AMuddin lia<l hOltled himself 
on the throne of Dohli, ho liret of all set about tho Multfin business, 
and applied himself to the overthrow of Sultan Jaldluddfn’s sons. 
Ho forthwith nominated Dlugh Khiinand Zafar'Khfiu with a party of 
Maliks and Amirs and [30 or] 40,000 horse to Multiin, whither they 
proceeded, and at once invested the fortress. After tho siege hadcouti- 
uuod for a month or two, the Kotwal and inhabitants of MuUdu 
tnrued away from their allegiance to Sultan Jal^uddin’s sons, and 
some of the nobles came out from the fort to (Jlugh Khan and Zafar 
Khrm. 

The Sult&n’a sons then mode use of Shaikhni Isl&m Buknuddin as 
their envoy, and through him asked quarter of Ulugh Khan, and after 
enteiing into a compact and treaty, they took the Shaikh along 
with them and accompanied by tho Maliks and Amirs who still 
adhered to them, repaired to the presence of Ulugh Khan. He treated 
them with gre^t respect on that occasion, and gave them quarters 
alongside his own pavilion, lie then forwarded a despatch announcing 
his success to Delhi; whereupon they itnmediately erected festive 
canopies, and sounded tho drum of rejoicing, pul/lishod tho news of the 
victory from the pulpits (of all the mo.squcs), and sent 

the good tidings in all directions. Thus the Kingdom of Hindustan 
had been fully and completely consigned to the care of Sultan ’AMud¬ 
din, and no rival or competitor for the Government was now left. 

Ulugh KlMn and Zufar Khan taking the captive sons of Sult&n 
JnMluddin, both of whom were scions of royalty [^(^dhib i chatr"]^ as well 
ns their Maliks and Amirs, along with them, set out from Multan 
towards Dehli, crowned with victory and success. Nuprat Khan being 
deputed from the latter place, inct Ulugh Khan in the midst of 
his journey, and put out the eyes of Sultfin JaMluddin’s sons, of his 
Bon-ru-law Ulghu, and of Ahmad Chap NSib Amir Hajib, and then 
separated their families from them. All their goods and clfattels tqp, 
provisions,* and slaves, both male and female, together with all that 
they had, did Nn^rat Kh&n seize upon. Ho confined Sultan Jal^lud- 

* Major Fuller's MS. appears to have had rozindh, Tho Ed. Bibl. Indica 
(p, 249} has zarrindh, gold vessels, which seems preferable. 

Tho place where NuQrat Khdn met Ulugh Khdu is called in Bad&onf (1,183) 
Abhohnr, a near Ilansh* and the Lnoknow Edition of Badaoni (p. 47) 

has Wahr, neither of whioh names 1 can trace on our Trig. Surrey maps. 
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din’s younger* son in the stronghold of Hiinsi, wliile lie put to death 
altogether the sons of Avkali Khan. As for Malihah Jahdn and the 
other ladies of the household, as well as Ahmad Chap, ho brought 
them all into Delhi, a!id shut them up in his own mansion. 

In the second year of this reign [697, Baddoni'], Nujrat Khdn was 
made Wazir. As Sultdn ’Alauddin had sent for Maljlc 'Ahinlinullc, the 
compiler’s undo, ho came to Court attended by the Maliks and Amirs, 
and brought in elephants and treasure that had been left with him 
at Karah by the Sultan. In consequence of 'Alaultualik’s having 
grown excessively obese, and incapable of active duty, he gave him 
the post of Kotwdl instead of his former place of Malikulumurd, 
whereby all the able-bodied convicts [? bamliijdn i tdzaJc] were put 
under his charge. They also laid hands on the estates [free-holds, 
amldlc] and possessions of all the Jaldli Maliks and Amirs, Nurrat 
Khdn himself making extraordinary exertions to get hold of their 
property, and so collecting thousands upon thousand!#. In fact ho 
brought wealth into the treasury by every means that he could. 

In this year moreover, viz. 696, A. H.,f an inroad of the Mughuls 
took place, some of tlmm having crossed the river Sigd and entered 
the country. Ulugh Khun and Zafar Khfin with a host of the 
’Alai and Jalali Amirs, and immense forces were nominated to 
repel their attack; and on the confines of Jariraanjtir the army of 
Islam had a severe engagement with the miscreants; in which the 
standard of the true faith proved victorious, many of the enemy being 
slain or captured, and their heads despatched to Delhi. 

After the Mult&n success, and the capture of Sultdn Jalaluddin’s 

* The Ed. Bibl. Indica and Firiahtah havo merely son (Arkali ?). If Major 
Fuller's MS. had yowfufer son [llukimddin] what became of Arkali '( Bailaoiu 
savs both were handed over to the Kotwul of liansf, and ‘ killed together with 
th’o two sons of Arkali. The women of the luto oinpoior, and his reinaiuing 
children (/arzatiddn) were imprisoned in Dilhi. AhnjaJ Uhap [tho Lucknow 
Eilition of i''lrishtah reads HaUh], and Algbu Mugliiii were sent to Gwaliar.’ 

t So also tho Ed. Bibl. Indica. Badaoni and Firishtsih have 61)8. The 
leader of the Moghuls is called (Badaoni, Ed. B. I.), (Lucknow 

Badaonil aud Dawd Khan, ruler of Mdwaralnahr, by Firishtah (Luckn<i,w Ed.) 
who adds that ho came with nearly 100,000 Mnghuls. Thoy wore heathens. 
The olace of the battle is called Jarimanjdr (Major Fuller), dar hvMd % Jdran 
Manihdr (both editions of Badrioni), dar hvMd i Ldkur (Firishtah, Lucknow 
Kd.) and dar hudiid i Jdlindluir (Ed. Bibl. Indica). 

' Badaoni seems to havo carelessly copied, as a Mughul 
below. Ho has left out the attack on biwistan. 


is mentioned 
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huns, the fioiiiago of tlio ’AWi government had become (to a certain 
degree) established ; but it was now still further confirmed by this 
victory over the Mughuls, and the Sultan’s power and authority were 
vastly augmented. Proulaiuutions of the victory were published 
throughout tlie city, drums beaten, pavilions erected, rejoicings made, 
and festivities celebrateil. Now that tlio ’Aliii Crovornmcnt had boon thus 
consoliilated, the whole of the Jaluli Maliks, in each town and through¬ 
out the army, wlio had turned their backs upon their master, and gone 
over to Sultan ’Alauddiu, for which they had received luaunds ofgohl, 
and obtained various cniployiuents and estates, were seized, and while 
some of them wore cast into prison, and kept in coufinernent, others 
were [blinded and] executed forthwith. All the wealth that they had 
received from Sultan ’Alauddin was confiscated together with their 
household goods, and property ; their dwelling-houses being converted 
to the royal use, and their estates annexed to the crown lands, so that 
nought was loft for their children. Their servants and dome.stics too 
were placed under the control of the ’Alai Amirs, and their [military] 
establishments were completely subverted. 

Out of the whole of the Jahili Maliks and Amirs, three persons 
only were 'spared by Sultan ’Alauddiu, and suffered no hurt from 
him until the close of his reign. First, Malik Qutbuddin ’Alawi; 
second, Malik Nasiruddin Ranah, custodian of the elephants, and 
third, Amir Jamal,* father of Qadr Khiin. These throe individuals 
did not desert Sultan Jalaluddin and his sons, nor would they 
take any money from Sultan ’Alaiiddin, and they alone remained 
safe in consequence, while.the rest of the Jalali Amirs were extermi¬ 
nated root and branch.* 

In the course of this year, Niiyrat Khan collected by fines and taxes 
a crqrc (of money), and lodged it in the treasury. 

In the third year of his reign, Ulugh Khdn and Nufyat Khan 
were deputed to Gnjrdt; whither they accordingly led their army, 
accompanied by several Arafrs and Maliks, and a host of retainers, 
and coinmeiiccd ravaging and plundering Nahrwalah [Patan] and the 
whole territory of Gojrdt. Karan Bdi of Gujrfit thereupon fled 
from Nahrwaluli, and repaired to Ram Deo' at Deogir, leaving his 
wives and dtiughtcrsf as well as his treasure and elephants to fall into 

• Badaoni has Amir Jamnli i Khiljf, t 

f ‘ Among tlioin was Uimal Rani, with whom later Kliizi- Klian, ’Alauddiu’s 
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the hands of the orthodox army, who now pUluged the entire country. 
The idol, which subsequently to SuHdn Mahmud’s victory and the 
dcstimction of the Man&t, had been named Somndt by the Brahmins, 
and had become a popular object of worship among the Hindus, was 
also dragged from thence and forwarded to Delhi, where it was 
trampled under foot by the populace. , 

Nu^rat Khan next proceeded to Kambdit, from the Khwajahs of 
which place, who had grown excessively opulent, ho exacted bullion, 
jewels, and other valuables to a vast extent. Ho also took Kdfur 
Ilazar Dindri, who became Malik Ndib, and with whoso beauty 
Sultan 'Aldnddin was captivated, forcibly from the Khwdjah, his 
master, and sent him to the Sul^dn. 

After thoroughly ravaging and plundering Gujrdt, Ulugh Khdn and 
Nu<;rat Khdn set out on their return loaded with immense spoils, and 
on the way back, in order to collect their fifth share of the body, 
and in searching after and scrutinizing the amount of tho spoils, they 
inflicted various penalties and puuishnients, and carried their investi¬ 
gation to the extreme ; for they placed no credence whatever on wh.at 
the soldiery put down ^ writing, bnt persisted in calHiig for more. 
By dint of persecution [1mnamak-dl>] they endeavoured to •exact the 
gold, silver, jewels, and all other valuables and used to put the 
troops to all kinds of torture, till at last the soldiery were unable to 
bear such tyranny and ill-usage any longer. 

The number of newly converted Anurs and horsemen in the array 
was very considerable ; so having entered into a combination, some 
two or three thousand horsemen assembled together, and nuitinicd.* 
They first slow Malik A’azzuddin, the brother^f Nucrat Khan, who 
was Amir Hajib to Ulugh Kh^n ; and with a great uproar forced their 
way into Ulugh Khan’s pavilion ; but the Khan dreailing their fury, 
escaped out of his tent, and conveyed himself by stratagem to Nnf;rat 

sou, fell in love. When the poet Khusraii of DiliH was tolil by tho princo of his 
deop*nttachiTiont, ho composed his ’Aslnqah, {oHan wrongly spelt’is/it/iyah,) 
which ho dedicated to Kliixr Khan.’ liaddom, • 

Tiio^Iiiicknow Edition of Ifiriahtah calls tho princess Kanvjld J)i, Cowell 
saggers Kamald Devi. 

Karan, according to Firishtah, went from Deogir to Bnglanah,' which lies on 
the frontier of the Dak’hin, but was then attached to Ciujrat.’ For Ram Deo, 
the Ed. B. I. of Biiduoni has Diramdeo (P). . 

* Firishtah calls tho lender of tho rchols Muhammad Shah..- He says, tho 
mutiny took placo a,tJdlor (Jodhpur); but the Gditicna of B.iddoni'bave Alivar, 
which lies nearer to llantstfibhur and Jhdyin to tho chief of which place, 
Hamlr l)co [Ed. Bibl. luclica, IJamhar Deo], the mutiueors ultimately rotreatod. 
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Khan’.s qnaiters. The nephew (sister’s sou) of Sitltdn ’Alduddi'n, 
liowcvcr, hnppeiicd to be sleeping below Ulugh Kh^in’s quarters ; and 
the niutinccrs imagining that he might possibly be the Khan, put him 
to death under this misapprehension. The muiiny extended at length 
throughout the army, and the camp was very nearly becoming the 
scene of indiserin^ate riot and pillage ; but as the good fortune of 
’Alduddin was in the ascendant, such a tumult as-this even was 
speedily quelled. The cavalry -and infantry of the army formed 
up in front of Nnyrat Khan’s pavilion, and the recently converted 
Amirs and liorsomcn dispersed, such of them ns had been the chief 
actors and confederates in the mutiny fleeing away and gaining 
the disaffected and rebellious Rais. After this, the search after the 
booty in the army was abandoned, and Ulugh Khdn and Nu<;rat 
Khdn reached Delhi with all the wealth, elephants, slaves, and other 
spoils they had got possession of from the pillage of Gujrdt. 

As soon as'the news of the mutiny among the new converts reached 
Dellti, Sultan ’Alduddin, under the influence of the haughty pride 
which had now inflated his brain, directed that Ihc U'ives and 
children of all jihe mutineers, both high and lo\v, should be seized and 
imprisoned'. This sy.stem of seizing upon the wives and children for 
the fault of the men dates its commencement from this period ; for 
previous to this at Delhi, they never laid hands on Avomeu and 
children on account of the crimes of their male relath'es, nor used 
they to seize ami incarcerate the families of any delinquents. 

Resides this tyrannical system of seizing women and children, a 
still more glaring piece of injustice was committed in those days by 
Nuyrat Khdii, who wtts the originator of numerous acts of oppression 
at Delhi; for it was publicly witnessed that in revenge for his 
brother’s death, ho brought infamy and dishonour on the wives of 
those who had pierced his brother with arrows, by delivering them 
over to sweepers to bo violated like helpless victims, whife the i^ant- 
children were ordered to be cut in pieces in presence of their mothers.* 

Such cnielty as tliis that he was guilty of, has never been allowed 
by any code of religion; and at every fresh act of this description 

* llistoriaiia call tliis wholesale slaughter of women and children ghartb- 
khnski, or kiltyig of the poor. Badiioni (p. 190) soya that inuiiy historians 
relatOj.the event before mentioning the rotnra of Ulugh Kh^ fronj^njrat, 

‘ without paying regard to proper chronological ord^T j but God knows host.’ 
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he committed, tlie people of Delhi wove the more struck with profound 
wonder And amazement [and trembling came over the hearts of the 
people]. 

In the Slime year that Ulugh Khdn and Nuyrat Khan were sent into 
Guji'dt, Zafar Khan was deputed to Siwistdn, wliieh (province) had been 
seized upon by ^aldi, and his brother with a party of Mngliiils. 

Zafar Khsiu accordingly marched thither with a largo force, and 
having invested the fort of Siwistdn, succeeded in capturing the strong¬ 
hold with the aid only'of sword and an-ow, and dagger and spear, witli- 
out having recourse to war engines and projecting machines of a larger 
kind. The Mughuls, moreover, from the interior of the fort shot 
arrows in every direction, in so much that it was not possible for a bird 
over to aiipioach it; yet in spite of all this Zafar Klidn came off vic¬ 
torious by the use of sword and arrow only, and having captured 
paldi and his brother, as ivcll as all the Mughuls with their wives and 
children, he sent the whole party bound, collared, and chained into 
Delhi. 

In consequence of this success, a profound dread of Zafar Khan was 
established at Delhi, and Sultan ’Alduddin began to regard him with 
a malignant eye on account of the hardihood, valoftr, and gallantry 
which he had displayed in a maimer before unknown in Hindustan. 
Ulugh Khan, the Sultan’s brother, also conceived a feeling of malico 
and enmity towards him, owing to his consummate generalship, and 
bravery, which had quite eclipsed his own. 

In thht year, ho (i. c., Zafar Khdn) held the territory of Sainaiiah, 
and as ho had become so famous, Sultan ’Alduddin, who was deeply 
impregnated with jealousy, was under considerable apprehension 
regarding him, and anxiously desired one or other of these two 
alternatives, either that the Klian should be in constant attendance upon 
him, or else that ho should give the Khan some thousand horsq, and 
despatch him towards Lakhnauti to subdue the Country, after which he 
•silftld stay there, and send off the elephants together with his 
resignation* of office* from thence to Court. Otlicrwiso the^ Sultan 
thought of ridding himself of him by adminislering poison, or ‘putting 
out his eyes somehow or other. 


• Or rather witfe Ua Mhuta, which is the moaning of hUdmatl Even in 
later times transfers to Boiigul or to Hbakkar wero looked upon puawUmouts. 

• 26 
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Towards tlio ('lose of tlio ufurcMaid year, Qiitliigh ifhwajnh, sou of 
JjMdal’ain,*,invaded Hindustan witli 20 “ Tttwflns” of Mnghnls. 
St.iirt.ing from Mtiwaru-n-nahr fnlly equipped and prepared for a severe 
engagement, he crossed the river Sind, and proceeded by regular 
.stages until lie reached the viijinity of Delhi. 

As the Muglinls this year had determined to attack Delhi, they 
did nut plunder anti lay waste the provinces bordering on their lino of 
inarch, nor do any injury to the strong holds they met with. At the 
advance of these Mughuls, therefore, with an army as nnmorons as a 
multitude of ants or locusts, violent apprehensions were felt through¬ 
out Dehli, more especially as the enemy had fixed on that as the main 
object of their attack, and hod abstained in consequence from laying 
waste the provinces (they passed), and from carrying off plunder. The 
people of the adjoining districts all flocked into the fortress of Delhi, 
and the old fortifications had not yet been built up, so that such con¬ 
sternation among men has never been witnessed, nor even heard of; for 
all the inhabitants of the city both great and small were completely 
ovei'powered with terror. 

At last such a crowd was congregated in the city, that the people 
could not find r6om in the streets, the market ptaces, or tlio mosques^ 
Everything tiecanie excessively dear within the town, and the approach 
of caravans, and merchants being stopped, the people were reduced to 
the most pressing want. 

Sult&n ’Al^nddin then wont from the city with great pomp and 
magnificence, and pitched the imperial Gamp at Sui. The Maliks, 
Amfrs, and othei' retainers, were next summoned from all quarters to 
Delhi. 

The compiler’s uncle, Malik ’AUnlmulk, who was one of the Sul¬ 
tan’s confidential advisers, in those days held tlio office of Kotwal at 
the Metropolis of Delhi, and the Snltdn had entrusted the town, to¬ 
gether with the ladies 5f the royal family and the treasuro, to J|iis 
custody. The Sult&n having gone forth from the city with the , 
tention of engaging in a general action, Malik ’AMulmnlk came ont 
to Siri to bid him farewell, and there, at a private audience, addressed 

him thus— 

*■ 

* So Major Faller's MS. The Ed. Bibl. Indica (p. 254) calls him 
Zand uVain (PX* 'Badlioni (Ed. B. 1.) Dd&d ; Badaoxd (jjQcknow Edition), and 
Firishtah p. 103 (Lucknow Ed.) Dowd, in accordance with the note on p. 189. 

A tunum, or tvmdn is from 10000 to 12000. * 
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“ Ancient Monaiclis and formci' Prime Ministers, who have hold 
“ sway and sovereignty over the,world, have invariably abstained and 
“ refrained altogether from tremeudons conflicts, in which it is iui- 
“ possible to decide ^^hat may happen at any precise moment, as to 
“ what side victory is likely to iucUno; and with respect to encountors 
“ between equally powerful chiefs, whereby the sljate and prosperity 
“ of the Sovereign as well as the whole population of the Kiugih)iu 
“ are placed in jeopardy^ they have recommended that they should bo 
“ avoided to the utmost extent of one’s power and ability. It is 
“ further recorded among the injunctiJIs of ancient Monavchs, that 
“ a battle resembles the scales of a balance; for by the prevailing force 
“ of a scanty number of men, one scale becomes heavy, while the 
‘‘ other gets light. Thus in an instant the affair slips out of one’s 
*'hand, passing away so entirely that there is no hope left in oiiu’i> 
'' heart of its ultimate return or recovery ; for although in conto.sts he 
‘'tween the Oouiiuandcrs of an army merely, there «s not so iiincli 
“ danger to be approhciuled from a defeat, us the hope of a re- 
" trieval is not totally cut off ; yet in the c.iso of conflicts bctwcun 
“equally powerful chiefs, when a kingdom is staked on a single 
“ throw of Ihc dice, Monarchs have always exorcised the mtinost dis- 
“ cretion, and have warded off the ovent as lung as they could by sound 
“ judginout and clever diplomacy. Why does your Majesty then inir- 
“ poscly and wilfully, and without paying any hood or attention, cntei 
“ into a perilous crisis, that has ever been avoided by other nionarelih 
“ as far as possible; when yon can push forward Khfd Sitan [? |''who Ini'. 
“ been authorized to raise a lakh of horse on account of this invasion 

and encamp with your forces (in the rear) ? » You may thus delay a 
“ few days from engaging those Mughuls, who have poured down 

“ upon us like swarms of ants and locusts, and keep proerastinat- 

• 

* Hero Major Fuller’s MS. seems to bo at fault, though othorwiso his MS. 
would uppdhr to have boon as excellent as his translation. Tlio iiibl. ludiua 
od»m. p. 25G. 1. 3, has- 

KhwlaiomA i ’dlatn miuwdimi kih koliau i sliuturo {mt khul sitfiri) az bardit 
(lardmad i urnghul, Icih hukm i yak lak suwdr ddrad, dwr pish anddzi^l, ubd 
laskHdrhd farwddyad. ‘Your Majesty ctm place the hump of a camel (kohda 
i simiurc) before yourself on account of the arrival of tho Mughuls who niustor 
a Inkli of horse, and you can pliicu your furcos into a fortiiiud uiiipap (bd 

huilikiirlid farAlthuidm).’ 

‘ AlHiiddin’s mply will show that tliis raoding is the correct oho. Of oourau, 
'z\laalinnlk advisod tho emporor to act tho part of a Ganolabif, Placing lhi‘ 
hump of a coiticl hufori; oneself iiieaiis to have rocourso to a ploco of safety. 
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“ ing, until we discover what they purpose doing, wLnt is going on, 
“ and how matters are likely to turn out; when if there-appear to be 
“ no help for it but fighting, you can do so. As they do not lay their 
“ hands on plunder you might gather together your subjects, and 
“ place them in security within the fori rcss. TMeanwhile how long 
“ can so vast an army as they posses.^, continue to exist without forage, 
“ considering that they never detach ten horsemen even away from 
“ their main body, and how will it be possible for them to stand 
“ their ground ? Or if a few d^s arc passed in sending envoys baek- 
“ wards and forwards, until wftiavc clearly ascertained their precise 
“ aim and object, it wdll be as well; so that they may come to want, 
“and set out on their return, and devote themselves to pillage. If at 
“ that juncture, your Majesty wore to march after them a few stages 
“ by way of pursuit, how excellent it would bo ! ” 

After making this address, ’Alaulinulk went on to say, “ I am an 
“ old servant, and have always been in the habit of stating to you 
“ whatever crosses my mind respecting current events, and I have 
“heretofore over met with kindness in return. I have therefore, 
“ ill the present emergency also, stated all that has occurred to my 
“ mind; but that alone is right and proper which may have struck 
“ your Majesty’s discerning intellect; for the illustrious sentiments of 
“ a King are superior to those of all his subjects. 

“ Several ideas have also passed through my mind, relating to the 
“ prevention of all invasions of the Mughuls, which I purpose pouring 
“ into your auspicious ear at a fitting opportunity. On the present 
“ occa.sion of these miscreants advancing in such formidable array, 
“ we have, by God’s grace, numerous forces equipped and ready to 
“ oppose them. Our army, however, is composed principally of the 
“ soldiery of Hindustan, who have spent their lives in warfare with 
“ Iliiulds only, and haye never yet joined in battle with the Mughuls, 
“ and are consequently ignorant of their cunning system’of taeges, 
“ their sallies, their ambuscades, and other stratagems. If the Mu- 
“ ghuls then through good management on our part retire defeated 
“ this time, the soldiery of Delhi will be able to pursue and follow 
“ aftef them, so that (in future) our troops will long with ardour for an 
“ engagement with these Mughuls.” 

Sultan ’AMuddin on hearing this address from the faithful Malik 
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'AMnlmulk praised him highly; and having snnimoiicd all the great 
Khans and Maliks into his prcsoiwc, ho made tho following speech to 
the assembled throng. 

“ You are all well aware, that ’Alaiihnulk is both a ‘ wazfr’ and 
“ the son of a ‘ wazfr’, as well as a true and loyal servant to nie, 
“ and that from tho first days of ray assuming the government up to 
“ the present time, ho has been in tho habit of giving me the benclit 
“of his advices; aiu\ Uiat it was only his obesity which caused me 
“ to appoint him Kotwal; for otherwise he was entitled to the oflicc 
“ of wa/nr. At this juncture he has expressed some sound opinions, 
“ aiul brought forward arguments to induce me to refrain from 
“ engaging tho Mugliuls, and now I purpose giving him my reply in 
“ the presence of all of you, who are the pillars of my State, so that 
“ you may all hear it.” 

The Sultan then turned towards 'Aliiulmulk alone in that assem¬ 
bly and said : • 

“ 0 'Aliiulnmlk, thou art my confidential servant and ancient sup- 
“ porter, and hast claims to the office of wazir, and to a large stock 
‘‘of wisdom; hoar 4iow from mo these clear and distinct truths. 
“ Long before both you and I (were born), this proverb w4s in vogue, 
“ ‘ It is nonsense crouching down (to hide yourself from detection) when 
“ stealing a camel (as tho animal's tall body must necessarily be visible);’ 
“ and in like manner to hold tho sovereignty of Delhi and yet hide behind 
“ Khal Sitfirf’s [a camel’s] back as you suggest; and to assume a mcnac- 
“ ing attitude towards the Muglmls, and yet refrain from an engagement 
“ with them, is altogether impossible ; nor is it feasible to prevent a 
“ contest with the Mughuls by tho vain and iiHe talking of poltroons. 
“ Were I to shelter myself in tho way you propose, my cotemporarios 

“ and those men who shall be born after my time will laugh at my beard, 

• 

“ and will tax me with cowardice ; more especially my foes and advers- 
‘‘ aries, who may have travelled some 2000 kos from their own land, and 
‘‘ have come under tho minarets of Delhi to offer battle. What say you ? 
“ ShaJl I under these circumstances be guilty of backwardness -and co- 
‘‘ wardicc,and send Klnil Sitari to thofront[hidc behind tho camel’s back], 
“ whilst I remain inert liko a goose or a hen seated on her eggs, and en- 
deavour to repel them by diplomacy and negociatiou. And if I shpuhl 
do as you say, to whom could I show this countenance, or how could I 
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“ enter the apartments of my own fotiiale relatives ? Of what account 
“ too wonUl my sabjccts esteem mo, and what daring and boldness 
“ would the rebellious and disaffected see in mo to make them pro- 
“serve their allegiance to mo? Como what may, lam bent upon 
“ marching to-morrow from Siri into the plain of Kill, where T pur- 
“ pose joining ba^lo with Qutlugh Xhwajah and his army; so that in 
“ the course of this mighty conflict, it may bo proved between hiuj 
“ and me, to which of us God intends to grant the victory, and to 
“ which success is to present itself. 

“ 0 ’A14ulmulk 1 to thee have I confided the post of Kotwsil, and 
“ the charge of my seraglio, and treasures, together with the whole 
“ town. Whichever of us two, whether he or I, prove the conqueror, 
salute the victor with the keys of the gates, and of the treasures, and 
“ lay them before him, and become his obedient,servant and vassal. 

“ Do not you with all your wisdom and ability know this much, 
“ that prudemre and judgment can only ward off hostilities so long 
“ ns the enemy be not close at hand. Now that ho has come 
up in hot haste however, no mode of tliought or action is left 
'Ho me, but to make haste in falling upon him, and to dash out 
“ the brainy of my foes with the stroke of battle-axe, sword, and arrow. 
“ You propose pacific measures, but pacific measures are incompatible 
“ with the turmoil of this busy world. The refined and elegant ox- 
“ pressions that you can use (when seated) on the four square yai tl 
“ carpet of your house, are never taken into the wide world, and would 
" ill become the field of carnage, where streams of blood shall flow 
“ from either side. 

" As for what you say about the ideas you entertain on the subject 
“ of preventing these invasions of the Mughuls, as soon as I am at 
" leisure from this war, and have fulfilled all the duties attending it, 
“ I w'ill listen to these ideas of your’s. You are a literary character 
“ and the son of a literary man, and doubtless your mind sted- 
“ fastly contemplates all these matters, of which you speak to mo.” 

’ Afaulmulk humbly submitted that he was indeed an old servant and 
invaiiably mentioned any suggestion that happened to cross his mind. 

The Sult£in exclaimed: " You are a truly loyal subject, and I have 
“ always hail a high regard for your opinion. Now, howtver, a crisis 
“ has occurred, in which it is necessary to set wisdom aside, and not 
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“ a thought or deed ia requisite beyond carnage and bloodshed^ the 
“ saciificcs of one’s head and life, unsheathing of swords, and the 
“ combating with onr foes.” 

’ Aliiulinnlk then tocJi? leave by kissing the royal hand, and having 
returned into the city, secured all the gates, except the Badfion one, 
which was left open ; and all the town people, both, great and small, 
weic in groat dismay, and lifted np their hands in prayer. 

Account of the hnttle bekocen Sul(m *Ahiuddin and (^utlugh Khan^ 

with the (ultimate} defeat of the Mughuls and martyrdom of Zafar 

Khan and other Amirs. 

Sultan ’Alaiuldin mai'chcd with the army of IsMm from Si'ri to 
Kill, and pitched his camp there; while Qiitlugh Khwfijah encamped 
with the Muglml forces right opposite ; and as two such armies had 
never been seen in any ago or era confronting each other with hostile 
intent, the people were struck with wonder and dismay. Both armies 
were then drawn up in line, and stood anxious confronting each 
other in the coming struggle. 

Ziifar Khan was in command of the right wing, and he and the 
Amirs belonging to his'division having drawn their swords, made a 
furious assault on the Mughul force, and fought hand to hand with 
them. The Mughuls could not withstand the attack, and were im¬ 
mediately broken and routed, whereupon the army of Islam set off in 
pursuit of them. Zafar Khan, who was the Rustam of his day, and 
the [hero] of his ago, never ceased from the pursuit, but kept 
following close upon them, and driving them before him [eighteen 
with the [sword, cutting off their heads]. The Mughuls con¬ 
sequently had no opportunity of rallying, and fled in such consternation 
that they scarcely know their bridles from their cruppers. 

Ulugh Khan, who was in command of the left wing of the army 
and had several great Amirs, and a numerous host of troops in his 
division, did not stir from his position, on account of the animosity 
ho entertained towards Zafar Kh&u, nor would he advance to his sup¬ 
port. The accursed Turghi* meanwhile had laid an ambuscade with 
his tmian [along the Burujt road?]t and os soon as he saw that 

* He commyded the loft whig of the Mughala. iHrishtuh. . 

t This is doubtful. The text (p. 260) has bar tanq i bvrujt, wbibh is oppod'od 
to bar tariq i halqah, a few lines lower down j honoo hdrdji must bo the I'nrktsh 
iininc of a stratagem. Firislftah has merely, ‘ he had laid an ambnsende on the 

$ 
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Z.ifjir Khuu liatl prossod well forward in pursuit, and no force was 
coming up behind to liis support, he came in rear of him, and the 
Khan was surrounded on all sides as if in a ring by the Mughul array. 
While thus hemmed in by the enemy, who kept firing sliowera of 
arrows upon him, Zafar Khdn fell from his horse, and thus was that 
hero of tlic ago, q^iid the Kustam of his time, obliged to fight on 
foot. Emptying the arrows out of his quiver before liim, ho over-* 
throw one of tlm Mughul horsenicu with every shaft, till at length 

e 

in the (middle of the) conflict Qutlugh Khwsijali sent him a message 
saying ; “ Come over to me, that I may take yon to my father, who 
will treat you with higher honor than the Emperor of Eihli has done. 
Zafar Khan paid no attention to his words however, and the Mughuls 
seeing that he could not be captured alive, pressed upon him from all 
sides, and caused him to suffer martyrdom ; after which the Amirs of 
liis division also suffered the like. They .then wounded the Khan’s 
elephants, and slew the drivers of the animals. 

That day, under cover of night, the Mughuls managed to make a 
stand (or recover themselves), but such nn astounding di-cad had been 
imprinted on their breasts from Zafar Khdn’s fierce assault, that they 
retreated fcom their position towards the close of the night, and de¬ 
parted to a distance of 30 hoa from Dihli, where they encamped. From 
thence they made [daily marches of about] 20 has, and until they 
reached the confines of their own country, they never once halted at 
any stage. 

The dread of this attack of Zafar Khan’s remained in their hearts 
for years ; and if a horse of their’s would not drink water at any 
time, they used to aay : “ What, have you seen Zafar Khan that 
you will not drink water?” and never again after this did so vast 
an army advance to the environs of Dihli with liostile intentions. 

Sultan 'Aliiuddin now returned from Kill, estimating this defeat 
of the Mughuls by the peerless Zafar Khan, and such a le^al sacidfice 
of life as his, a most glorious triumph. 

In the third year of his reign, Sultan ’Alauddin did nought but 
indulge in pleasure and gaiety, giving full scope to the bent of his 
inclinations, and convoking festive assemblies. His national nnder- 

road.’ Thq position of Ktli is not given on tho Maps ; it conld^ot have boon 
far away from modorn Diiili, i, c., north of Si'ri. The Society’s Edition of 
Budooni has Uili { ?). i, 
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takin^^s all turned out well, one after another, and despatches announ< 
cing victories were pouring in friom all quarters. Every year two or 
three sons were born to him, and pavilions were erected and festivities 
held to celebrate the bvents. 

The whole of his state affairs in short were satisfactorily managed 
agreeably to the utmost wish of his heart. In his mj^gaziues he beheld 
vast treasures, and daily did he enjoy the spectacle of his jewels and 
pearls, of which he possessed chests and caskets full; while his eye 
likewise fell on nntnerous elephants and 70,000 horses in the sheds 
and stablos in and around the city. He also found two or three vast 
countries firmly bound under his rule, and the idea of any adversary 
or rival in the kingdom never crossed his mind. 

Intoxicated under all these varied incentives to pride, he began 
to brood over in his head the grandest projects and most ex¬ 
traordinary schemes, which were neither suited to his capacity, nor 
indeed to the capacity of a hundred thousand like him >andsuch ideas 
came into liis mind, as had never entered the imagination of any other 
monarch. From his utter intoxication and senselessness, his supreme 
arrogance and sclf-congeit, his intense ignorance and infatuation, and 
his excessive folly and stupidity, he lost all control over liimsclf, and 
began to conceive impossibilities and absurdities, lie was a man who 
had not a smattering even of education, and had never associated with 
men of learning; for he neither knew how to read nor write. 

In disposition he was ill-natured, and in temper harsh ; and in his 
heart was lodged a mass of cruelty. The more frequently the world 
went well with him, the oftener his enterprizes were crowned with 
success ; and the more fortune favoured him, so^much the more sense¬ 
less and intoxicated he became. 

The object of my (bringing forward) the above peroration is this, 
that Sultdn ’Alduddin daring these periods of senselessness ‘and 
intoxication used to say in the presence of his assembled guests, 
that he had two projects before him, and he used to consult his 
friends, boon companions, and associates about the furtherance of these 
two projects, and to ask the Maliks he was intimate with, what 
he had better do, so os to carry out his plans most effectually. 

One of tl^se two projects, which he was always talking about 
carrying out, was this. He used to say : God Almighty |ave to the 

27 * 
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Pi'ophct, on whom be peace, four companions, by means of whose 
power and infinence, he originated the orthodox faith, and owing fo 
the institution of the orthodox faith, the fame of the Prophet has 
lasted and will contiime to last till the day of judgment; and 
since the time of the Prophet, on whom be peace I whosoerer has 
acknowledged ant) called himself a Mnsalmtin, has considered him¬ 
self belonging to his faith and sect. Now, God Almighty has also 
granted to me four companions ; first Ulugh Khdn, secondly Zafar 
Khdn, thirdly Nu 5 rat Khan, and fourthly Alap Kh6n, who through 
my favour have attained to princely power and influence. If I like, 
therefore, I can with the aid of these companions institute a new 
religions faith, and by the force of my arms and those of my com¬ 
panions, cause all the people to adopt it as the clear way (to salva¬ 
tion) ', and thus my fame and that of my companions would continue 
to last among the people, just as that of the Prophet and his com¬ 
panions has lasted.” 

Impelled by youthful arrogance, and folly, want of judgment, 
thoughtlessness and audacity, he used to utter the above sentiments 
at convivial assemblies openly and without reserve, and consult with 
the chief men of the party regarding the institution of a new and 
separate religion. He would likewise enquire of such as were pre¬ 
sent, how he should manage matters, so that his name ihight con¬ 
tinue for cvei', and the people adopt the faith that ho originated. 

Respecting the second proje^, he used personally to inform those 
present, that the wealth, elephants, horses, and retainers that he had 
gathered together were innumerable ; and that he would therefore 
make over charge of Dihli to some one, and starting like Alexander 
in quest of territorial aggrandizement, would bring the four quarters 
of the inhabited globe under his dominion. 

Another piece of presumption was this. Some of his enterprizes 
having turned out satisfactorily, he caused himself to be styled 
“ Alexander the Second,” in the public prayers and on the coinages. 
In the midst of his wine-bibbing too, he would boastfully exclaim, 
“ Every country that I conquer, I will give in charge to one of my 
“ confidential ministers, and sot out myself in pursuit of further ac- 
“quisitions; for who is there to stand up against mo?” The by¬ 
standers although well aware that he was perfectly intoxicated, and 
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demented from the possession of vast wealth, elephants, horses, fol¬ 
lowers and dependents, as well, as from his innate folly, and that he 
only discussed both these projects out of arrogance, incapacity, and 
stupidity; yet they ^ere obliged to have a regard for his hasty tem¬ 
per and evil disposition. Through fear of his irascibility therefore, 
they commended his sentiments, an^ bringing forward false dogmas 
and similes as true, they made thea^ication of them conformable to 
his vile disposition; so that he fell into the idea at last that these 
impossible propositions that had issued from his senseless heart and 
tongue, might perhaps be accomplished. The above absurdities, that 
escaped from his lips at convivial assemblies, were gradually dissemin¬ 
ated throughout the city; and while some respectable men laughed, 
and attributed them to his folly and ignorance, other intelligent per 
sons were sore afraid and said among themselves, “ QMiis fellow hue 
“the very pride of Pharaoh without possessing a particle of sense; 

and such immense treasures, as would blind the c^e of the wise 
“ even, not to mention the foolish and unwary, having fallen into 
“ the hands of this idiot, if Satan instil into his mind a mode of faith 
“ opposed to true religion, and he, in enforcing its false doctrines, should 
slay .sixty or seventy thousand individuals, what would become of 
“ us Musalmdus and our religion.” 

The author’s uncle, ’Alanlrnnlk, the Kotwal of Dihli, on accoiuit 
of bis extreme obesity used to go and pay bis respects to the Sultan 
’AJduddin on the first day of every month only. On the first of 
one month, when he had come according to his usual custom, and hud 
joined the SuHin’s wine-party, the latter asked his advice regarding 
his two insane projects. ’Alanlinulk had hcardjrom others that the 
Sultan was in the habit of expressing these sentiments in public, and 
that the bystanders always corroborated bis opinions, and were unable 
to speak the real truth for fear of his violent and hasty temper, ' On 
this occasion however, when ’Aldulmulk heard the Sultan, express 
these sentiments, and demand his advice on the matter, ho replied ; 
“ If your Majesty will order the wine to be removed from this assem¬ 
bly, and will permit no one to stay with him, but four Maliks, I will 
lay clearly and explicitly before the throne my views and the conclu¬ 
sion that I have arrived at with respect to these two schemes of your 
Majesty.” 
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The Salt&n accordingly directed the wine to be removed from the 
assembly, and no one was permitted to remain in it, but Ulugh Khd^ 
Zafar Khdn, Nu^rat Khdn and Alap Khan, all the other nobles being 
called upon to retire. The Sultdu then said to ’Alauliuulk, “ What¬ 
ever plan or designs has occurred to your mind for the execution of 
these two projects,^ do you now^n the presence of these my four 
companions and of myself explain it, in order that I may proceed to 
carry it out.” 

’Alanlmulk prefacing his speech with an apology (for his bold¬ 
ness) spoke as follows : “ Tlie subject of religion with its tenets and 

“ doctrines should certainly never bo discussed and commented on by 
“ your Majesty ; for that is the duty of the prophets, not of kings. 
“ Keligion springs from divine inspiration, and cannot be founded on 
“ human intellect and wisdom. From the time of Adam to the pre- 
“ sent day, has religion been instituted by the prophets, while kings 
“ have exercistjd worldly sway and sovereignty ; and since the world 
“ began, is now and ever shall be, the spirit of prophecy has never 
“ been exercised by kings, although prophets have soinetiines held 
“ kingly sway. Your humble servant’s petition at the throne there- 
“ fore is thi|: That henceforth your Majesty will never either under 
“ the influence of wine or without it, speak a word about founding 
“ any form of faith or religion, or such matters as arc within the 
“ especial province of the prophets, and which have been finally 
“ determined by our own (la8|^and greatest) Prophet. For, should 
“ expressions of this kind reach the ears of the public generally, the 
“ whole of them will turn from their allegiance, not a Musahndn will 
“ approach your royal.person, tumult and sedition null arise on oveiy 
side, and vast dangers assail the State, arising solely from such 
“ sentiments as these. Your Majesty may have beard too, how, not- 
“ withstanding the towents of blood that Ohangiz Kh&n caused to flow 
from all the cities of the Mnsaliudns, he was unable to impfaut 
among them the civil and religious institutions of the Mughuls. 
^ Most of the latter in fact turned Musalm&ns, and professed^ the 
“ Muhammadan creed ; while not a single Musalman tuined Mnghul, 
nor adopted their faith. As for myself, I am your loyal servant, 
“ and my life and soul is ■ bound up in your Majesty’s existence. 
“ Should Blcfition arise in the royal dominions, 1 should neither be 
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“ left alive, nor would my wife and cbildren, my followers and 
“ dependents be allowed to exist, on the face of the earth. If then I 
“ see a means of averting danger from the royal dominions, and I fail 
“ to report it explicitly, I should be destitute of feeling for my own 
“ life as well as that of my children and family retainers. From these 
“ expressions, that have issued from your Majesty's tongue, inore- 
“ over, such a tumult is sure to arise, as could not be repressed by the 
“ sagacity of a hundred Bozurjmihrs ; and those who, professing 
“ the utmost loyalty and good will towards your royal person, have 
“ heard the above sentiments expressed in various assemblies by your 
“ Majesty, and have both confirmed and commended them, have only 
“ done BO by way of flattery, and have not fulfilled their duty 
“ honestly." 

On hearing these words of 'Alanlmulk, Sultan ’Alanddin bent 
down his head, and became absorbed in reflection. The Sultan’s four 
companions too were excessively pleased with 'Alauljnulk’s speech, 
and anxiously waited to see what would escape from the Siilt^in’s lips. 
After a minute or two, the Sultan addressed ’Alaulmulk thus : 
“ The reason why I have made you my confidential adviser, and shew 
“ such regard for you is, that I know you to bo a truly Igyal subject 
“ of mine, and frequently have I perceived and become fully convinced 
“ by experience, that in giving an opinion, you always speak the 
“ whole truth before me, and never conceal the real state of the case. 
“ I»havc just this minute reflected, and see that everything is as you 
“ say. I ought not to discuss these subjects, and henceforward no 
“ one shall hear me utter such expressions in any assembly. A 
“ hundred mercies rest on you, and on your fatjjor and mother, inas- 
“ much as you have spoken the truth before me, and have duly fiil- 
“ filled the rights of loyalty. In respect to the second project, what 
“ say you ; is that likewise wrong, or is it proper ?" 

’AlSulimilk then addressed the Su4dn thus on the subject of his 
second project, which was that of territorial aggrandizement. 

“ Your second project is one that high-minded monarchs arq, often 
bent upon *, and it is the custom and habit of these conquerors to desire 
that they should subjugate the whole world, and bring it under their 
dominion. Your Majesty likewise with all these vast hoards of treasure, 
as well as retainers, elephants, and horses, can set forth froh:|ydur capital 
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fully cqtiipped ami arrayed, and will (doubtless) achieve the greatest 
feats of conquest. I do not therefore object to the execution of this de¬ 
sign, and I am well aware that your Majesty possesses snflioient wealth 
to enable you to enlist two or three lakhs of horsemen, and conquer the 
whole world. It would be right, however, for your Majesty to reflect as 
to whom you could consign the charge of Dchli and its empire, which 
you have gained at the cost of such vast sums of money, and so much 
bloodshed, and what force you would give him ; while you yourself 
departed in pursuit of territorial aggrandizement, and proceeded like 
Alexander to conquer the habitable globe. For, no matter whom 
your JMajesty might appoint in Dehli or in any other country ; by the 
time you thought of returning to your own capital again, how could 
those officers, or those countries have secured peace and safety in 
these times of sedition and rebellion. The age of Alexander was a 
totally different era from the present one ; for it was the established 
usage, and settled habit of the men of that period to adhere strictly 
and conscientiously to the cugageincnts they entered into, even after 
the lapse of many years ; and consequently excuses and frauds, false¬ 
hood and deceit, and the violation of contracts and agreements were 
much less f)|equeut in those days. If the nobles and plebeians of any 
clime or country therefore entered into any contract or agreement with 
Alexander or any other sovereign, they neither, during his presence 
nor in his absence, ever swerved from their promise or engagement. 
Where too, could you find a prime minister like Aristotle ? for* all 
the Greeks, both high and low, notwithstanding their vast amount 
of population, immenso extent of cavalry, and great wealth and 
affluence, were so attaqjicd, faithful, and obeilient to Aristotle, placed 
such confidence in his spoken or written promise, and his strict virtue 
and probity, and were so well pleased and contented with his 
administration and rule, unaided and unsupported by considerable 
forces, that during Alexander’s absence not a soul swerved'a needle’^ 
point from his express order and mandate, nor joined in any revolt or 
rebellipn. When Alexander therefore ceased from his conquest after 
an interval of two and thirty years, and returned again to his pristine 
capital, he found the land of Greece tranquil, obedient, and secure ; 
nor in the course of a generation (qaran) moreover, had any dis¬ 
turbance ocintred within his ancient kingdom. Very different are 
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the ineu of the present time and age, more especially the Hindds, in 
whom there is not the slightest respect for treaties, and agreements. 
If they see not a mighty and sncccssful sovereign at their head, nor 
behold crowds of hdrse and foot with drawn swords and arrows 
threatening their lives and property, they fail in their allegiance, 
refuse payment of revenne, and excite a hundred tivunlts and revolts. 
Now your Majesty’s territories are the territories of lllnddstan ; how 
then will your absence, ^especially an absence that may continue for 
years, suit such men as those, who have neither any I'cspcct for 
treaties and engagements, nor any regard for the due fulfilment of 
promises ?” 

Sultdn ’Aldnddin observed : “ Since so much wealth as well as 
elephants and horses has come into my hands, if I make no conquests, 
and subdue no new territories, but content myself with the kingdom 
of Dibli merely, of what use will it be to me, and how shall I acquire 
a reputation for victorious achievements ?” • 

’Aldulmulk replied : “ I am an old servant, and it appears most 
expedient to me, that your Majesty should commence upon the two 
following undertakings before all others; and subsequently set out 
after the rest.” • 

The Sultan asked, what these two undertakings were, which he 
ought to commence upon first; to which ’Alaulmulk replied : “ One 
of them is, the bringing under proper subjection of the entire country 
of Hindfist&a ; so that Rantambhfir, Chitor, Chandcri, MMwah, Dh&r, 
#and Ujain, and from the East to the banks of the Sarw, and the Saw&liks 
to Jdlfir, Mult&n, to Damrilah [?], and fi|||^ Palam to Lahanr and 
Dipdlpur* might all become so tranquil and obedient, that the name of 
rebel should never pass from any body’s tongue. 

* 8a/rw {ij*» sa/rw, or saro) is the name of the Western and Eastern 

Suijoo in th^N. E. of Ondh. The Eastern often distinguished as 

dh i Bahrdich or 8a,rw i BaJvrdich, the Sarw on which the town of Batiriich lies. 
Tho Western Snrjuo is merely called So/rw ; but the name is* also given to the 

Ghogra. The Ghogra again is often called db i Narhan yf), as jt falls 

into t'ae Ganges a little below the town and Farganah of Narhan in S&ran, 
(North Bihar). In the Ain and older books Ghogra is spelt CFhag’har • 
the modem spelling is (?’h(2^’har, or CFhdg’hrd. “TheGhogra 

joins the Sarw at a distance of one koa from Awadh (Faizab&d) and passes below 
the Fort of that town.” A'in. Abnlfasl mentions the 8arw amon« the rivers 

of the ^dbah of llahabad, t^ether with the JVand or Aijf J^rmi {anglice 
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“ The second undertaking, vvliich is far more important, is the pre¬ 
vention of the inroads of the Muglmls by strengthening the strong¬ 
holds in their direction, by the appointment of trustworthy command¬ 
ants, and the repair of the fortifications, and exekvation of the ditches 
as well as the formation of magazines for arms and depots for grain 
and fodder, and J;he organization of projectile engines of war, with 
skilful and experienced marksmen to serve them. To this end, a 
commander should be stationed at Sam&nah with a large force, another 
at DeopSlpdr, and another at Multan with a body of horse; for in order 
that the Mnghals may be entirely restrained from any hostile attempt 
on Hindustan, military commanders of loyalty and experience, and a 
picked and chosen body of troops well mounted, must be depended on. 

“ As soon as these two objects, viz. the extinction of the rebellious 
spirit of the Hindiis from the realms of Hindustan, and the appoint¬ 
ment of famous and illustrious nobles to the quarters, whence the 
incui’siouB of the Mughuls take place, have been satisfactorily attain¬ 
ed, your Majesty should stay perfectly at case in the metropolis of 
Dihli, which is the centre of the kingdom, and employ yourself Avith 
a tranquil min4 in state affairs; for the stability of the sovereign 
in the centre produces stability in the government of the provinces. 
After the e.stablishment of the paramount power in the centre, and 
the consolidation of the provinces of the Empire, your Majesty can 
proceed to territorial aggrandizement without stirring from your 
throne, by deputing your loyal and confidential servants with well 
equipped and organized forces, and the faithful nobles of the state, to^ 

TJrrunde or Bind), ilio Kon (Cane, a tributary of tbo Jamnah, left bank), 
and the Ajj^ Bdmah (nckr Bauaras). 

Luhwr, and^l^J Luhdwar are arebaiatio forms for L&bor, 

just as Nddih for boi Naddid (Nuddeab in Bengal, even now vulgarly 
called Noodee) Qdlewar,jj^ Qalewar, andjf^^ Qdlewdr, for jU\jS 

Gwdlidr. * ,» * 

Dip&lpur lies on the old bed of the Bi&h, between Lat. 80** and 31°, and must 
not be confound^ with the Dipajpdr in Milwuh, S. W. of Ujain. Dtpdlpdr 
(Deopalpiir), Samanab (Ju Fatidla), and Multan lie almost in a straight line; 
hence '’Al&ulmnik’s advice. 

pdlam lies S- W. of Dihli, about eleven miles from it. Under Sulf^n Mahmdd 
Shah (795 to 815, A. H.), people used to^say ironically, Hukm i khuddwand. 
i 'dlam os Dildi id Pdla/m. * . 

For Danwilah (f) the Booiety’e Edition has Mwrilah (?). Perhaps, Ntvrildhy 
near Dihli. What we call Smtarmbore is spelt in all good MSS. RmtmbMr 

not^emf lianbiir X>hdr is in Mslwah. 
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march into distant countries and wage war there; bidding thorn plan> 
dcr and lay waste all the territories of Hind, and spare neither the 
wealth, elephants, nor horses of its kings and princes, but bring them 
all under the royal su*bjectiou, after which their lands and principali¬ 
ties can be restored to them, on condition that they agree to furnish 
an annual tribute to your Majesty in money, Innses, and elephants.” 

After giving vent to the above opinions, ’Al&ulmulk made obei¬ 
sance and continued t^^us : “ What your humble servant has recom¬ 

mended can never be brought about, unless your Majesty will refrain 
from drinking wine to excess, from holding constant convivial and 
festive assemblies, and from indulging both day and night in the plea¬ 
sures of the chase, nor until you take up your permanent residence in 
the centre of the kingdom and allow the affairs o^tho state, and mea¬ 
sures of government to be transacted agreeably to the advice of your 
faithful and sagacious councillors. Your Majesty’s excessive indulgence 
ill wine occasions delay and detriment to all moasure#, and nothing 
can be effected conformably to the true spirit of good government; 
while from your constant pursuit of field sports, there is danger of 
treason and sedition from deceitful and treacherous indiYidnals, and the 
royal life is in jeopardy. As soon as* it becomes wcll-kntwn among 
the populace both high and low, that the Sovereign is absorbed 
day and night in the pleasures of wine, and of the chase, the due re¬ 
verence of royalty will no longer remain implanted in their hearts, 
and the gates of sedition will be thrown open to traitors. If you 
|pannot,do without indulging in wine and in the chase altogether, you 
should drink only after the hour appointed for the second prayora, 
when yon are alone without any party of boon oempanious, nor should 
you take so much as to get intoxicated ; and for sport, you ought to 
have a villa erected at Siri, on all sides of which spacious and exten¬ 
sive plain tlmro should be, where you could takp your hawks and fly 
them. In this manner you should satisfy your longing for field sports, 
so that the disaffected and ill-disposed characters in the kingdom 
may, not have the opportunity for malevolent designs against* you. 
Your Majesty’s life, and the stability of your government are most 
dear to me; fortny own life and that of iny whole fan|ily and house’'" 
hold depends upon the royel existence; and should this kingdom fall 
into tlio hand of another, which God forbid, myself, kiy wife and 
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children, and my followerB and dependants would never be permitted 
to live.” 

When Snltdn 'Al&nddin had hoard ’Al&nlmiilk’s opinions, he 
was highly pleased with him aind said—“ The views that you 
have expressed are decidedly correct, and 1 will do exactly according 
to what God has brought forth from your lips.” He then preseut- 
cd ’Aldulmulk with a garment wrought in gold with pictures of tigers, 

, a woven waist belt, 15,000 tankahs, two caparisoned horses, and a 
couple of landed estates. Out of the four Khdns too, in whose pre¬ 
sence ’Aldulmulk hod continued from early morn till midday ex¬ 
plaining his views, as given above before the throne, every One of them 
sent to his house three or four thousand tankahs, and two or throe 
caparisoned horses. ^ As soon os the above opinions'^ reached the ears 
of the ministers, officials, and other wise men of the city, they also 
highly lauded and commended ’AMulmulk^s sagacity and good advice. 

This event cocurred in the days, when Zafar Khdn had returned 
from the Siwist&n expedition, and had not yet suffered martyrdom in 
the engagement with the miscreant Qutlngh Khw&jah. 

Sult&n ’Alauildin resolved in the first place to capture the fort of 
Bantambhik', as it was not only somewhat near the capital of Dihlf, 
but was already encompassed with a besieging force under Hamir'Deo, 

„ the son of Pathord Bdi. He accordingly despatched thither Ulugh 
Khdu, who held the Bidnah district; and directed Nu 9 rat Khdn, who 
was then Jdgirddr of Kaj-ah, to move likewise with the whole forces 
of Kofah and the troops of the districts on that side of Hiudtiatdn, tq|| 
Bantambhdr, and cooperate with Ulugh Ehdn in taking the fortress. 
U^ugh Khdn and Nu^rat Ehdn having captured Jhdyin,* invested tile 
stronghold of Bantambhdr, and exerted themselves to the utmost in the 
construction of entrenchments and batteiieB, while a constant shower 
of projectiles was kept up from the fort. One of these jmissiles 
pened to strike Nu^rat Ehdn, whereby he was Seriously wounded, and 
after two or three days he expired. 

A8''soon as intelligence of this event reached Sultdn ’ALduddin, he 

• JUym lies near Bantaml^dr. “ It is knowp the name of 

Natishahr’* BaS. I, p. 190. The Sooietj’a Editions of and 2id i 

Baraui have invariably, bat wrdngly, Jhdbin. Vide Elliot’s Index (first 
Edition), p. 
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CRino out of the city ^dth the imperial forces and marched in the di> 
rcction of Rantambhdr. 

Description of Sulfiin 'AUuddin^s march towards Eantmibhhry his 
arrival at Tilpatf and Ikit Khasdi imnrreotion at that place,* 

When Snlt&n *Aldaddin set out from Dilili with the .view of cap¬ 
turing the fort of Bantambhdr, and had arrived at Tilpat,f ho halted 
there for some time, riding out every day to the chase, and indulging 
in field sports. On one occasion having gone out as usual to the chose, 
he was benighted, and obliged to take up his quarters in the village 
of Bddah, where he passed the night. Next day before sunrise ho gave 
orders for a [manceuvre, nargaK]^ so the officers of the household, and all 
the retinue occupied themselves in making the necessary preparations 
for it, while the iSultdn himself took up a positiojun the open country, 
when he sat dawn upon a cane stool fmorah ) witWnly a few attendants 
standing round him. The Sul^dn was thus sitting in expectation of 
seeing the arrangements for the battle completed, v^lien meanwhile 
Ikit Khdn, his nephew (brother’s son), who held the appointment of 
Vakllidari^ raised an insurrection, under the idea and impression that 
just as Sultdn ’Aldnddfn had slain his uncle, and sgatcd himself on 
his throne, he would likewise be able to slay ’Alauddin and ascend his 

* I hare written Ihit Khdn, instead of JJkat, which Mtgor Fnller’s translation 
has. IHt is Tnrkish, and means jawan, yonng, and Ikit Khdn would thus be the^ 
opposite of UVugJi Khdnt as Ulugh means kaldn, old, senior. Khdn i KaXdn also 
was a title in use before the times of Akbar. The nan^ scr'^tio plena, also occurs, 

viz., c<Xjt for for just as and Qutlugh (the same 

as M.ubd/rik)t or (3^ Tughlugh (tho same os 'alamddr, standard 

bearer), or tJjue and Mughul (a simple hearted man). Haring accident* 

mentioned the word M'ubdTik, which occurs se often in names, I may 
remark that it should be spelt Mubdrik with an t, as^it is the Part. Active, 
ashing Ood to bless some one ,* but inasmuch os tho Persians change the final i of 
such Arabic forms to a, we may write Mubarak. In India the pronunciation 
Msiba/rik is preferred. , . . 

FiriBh^. 1 ^ Ikit Kh&n S^itndn 8hdh. In Briggs and Slphinstone’s History 
the name of Ulugh Eh£ti is wrongly given Al<^ Khan. 

t Tilpat formed the South Esistem frontier "of the Parganah of DilW; vide 
Beames’s Edition of Elliot’s Glossary, II. 123. The Nawab Parld Khan mentioned 
by Elliot is Farid i Bukhlri (Murtaad Khan) who defeated Khusrnn. FaridAbad 
in Balabgarh, south of Dihli, is named after him, and formed part of Tilpat. 

For Tilpat, the Society’s Edition of Badaoni has Pamhii{f), and in a foot note 
Swnpat, -«^Sh k a town and Pargai^ forming the northern buoudary of the 
Parganah of Dihli; but Firishtah haJlikewise Tilpat. 

Tho place Bddah mentioned a few lines lower down, may bo the Mami of 
B&dab, 8. W. of the town of JhAisah. The Parganah of Jharsah forms thu 
8. W. boundary of the Parganah of Dihli. • 
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throne. WitH this design, licit Kli&n, accornpRnied by several newly 
converted horaomen of great skill, who were old retailers of his, cjarao 
headlong upon Sultfin 'Alfiuddfn sbonting out, “the tiger,” “the 
tiger,” and several arrdws were fired by those expert marksmen upon 
him. It being winter time, the Salman had on a thick wadded gar¬ 
ment [and a rfay/a/t*], and when they began to pour down* n shower 
of arrows 09 him, he got off the stool, and made use of it as a 
shield to defend himself. Two arrows, however, struck the SuH&n, 
and wounded him in the arm, but neither of them was fatal. There 
was a servant with him called Ndnak [Ed. Bibl. Indica, Mamlti], who 
at the time when the new converts were showering arrows ori tho 
Sultfin, made a shield of his own body for him, and received three. 
or four wounds. The P&ik soldiery (foot soldiers) ^ho were standing 
behind tho Sult&n afro protected him with their bucklers, and when 
Ikit Eh&n came up with his horsemen, and they wished to dismount, 
and cut off the ^nlt&n’s head, they perceived that the Paiks had 
drawn their swords, and were fully prepared to receive them. Not¬ 
withstanding tf?e vast tumult and revolt that they had raised, they 
were thus uiiablq to dismount and lay hands on the Sultan. At this 
juncture moreover the Paiks called out that the Sult&n was dead, 
and Ikit Khdn, being a stupid, foolish, senseless youth, devoid of ^11 
^tact and intelligence, in spite of the great superiority ho had gained in 
c<miing upon the Snltdn with so many export horsemen, was unable 
to give stability to his revolt by severing tho Sultdn’s head from his 
body, previous to engaging in other affairs; but through his con¬ 
summate fully, he was too premature and contented himself with tho 
word of the Pdiks. [Thea he returned and hastened to Tilpat, and rode tof- 
the Imperial pavilion.] He then seated himself on Snltdn 'Alauddiu’s 
throne, and ca^ed out in a loud tone to the royal door-keepers, that 
he had slafti the Sultdn^ The people also began to reflect, thi^t if l^e 
had not put the Sultdn tp death (as^hc said),' how could he have 


entered the royal fiavilion mounted (i. e. in state), or by the aid of 
what force could he have seated himself on the throne of ’Al&nddin ' 


and given audience there. A great tumult and uproar c(^se<iuently 

* The word daglah is not to be found^n native Diobionariee, and is but 
rarely used now-a-days. From the words qabd %va daglah dm bar ddsMi we 
may infer that daglah is the short ornamented jacket whioh natives pat over 
the long gobd. has often short sleeves. 
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arose tlironghout the camp, ami everything began to be turned topsy¬ 
turvy. The elephants were caparisoned with haudahs and brought 
before the royal pavilion ; tfie household servants came out, and every 
one stood in waiting at his proper post ; the sentries kept shouting 
and bawling out; the clergy read the Qordn; the minstrels breathed 
foilh music ; the aristocracy on paying homage offered their congra¬ 
tulations and tendered their services; and the door-keepers raised the 
continual ciy of “ Bismillah” (in the name of God). 

The wretched Ikit Khan then out of intense folly and stupidity, 
wished to enter into the interior of the haram among the females, 
but Malik Dlndr, the custodian of those apartments would not per¬ 
mit him; for arming himself together with his comrades, he took his 
stand before the door, and kept it securely, sayjjigJ^o the ill-fated Ikit 
Khan, “ You must show mo the head of Sul^dn ’Alauddin before I 
can let you enter the haram.” 

At the time when the Sul^dn had been wounded by the arrows, all 
the horsemen engaged in the manoeuvre dispersed, and a great disturb¬ 
ance arose among them, every one going off in a di^erent direction, 
until there were only some sixty or seventy men left with* the Sultan. 
When he recovered his senses after Ikit Khfi,n’8 departure* they found 
that* he had received two wounds in the arm, and had lost a good* 
deal of blood ; so they washed and bound up the wounds, and slung 
the arm from his neck in handkerchiefs. 

On coming to himself, the Sultan made certain, that the Malilcs 
. and Amirs and a vast body of the soldiery in the Camp must bo in con¬ 
federacy with Ikit Kliiin, or he would never without their support 
have been able to make such an outbreak. " • 

He accordingly thought of abandoning his Camp and proceeding-at 
once from the spot to gain Ulugh Khdn at Jhfiyin, purposing to march 
niglit and day until he reached his brother, when ho could ^opt any 
plan that might seem Aost conducive to the recovery of his kingdom, 
or could dee from theuce to some distant quarter, which ever plan 
might prove most'expedient hereafter. * 

With this idea, he was* about to sthrt forthwith for Jhdyin, had not 
Malik Hainfdnddin, the Yakiliddt, son of ’Umdutulmulk, senior, 
who was the Aristotle and the Bnzurjmihr of the age, dissnaded 
him from the measure and said, “Your Majesty shomld proceed 
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this instant to the imperial pavilion ; for all the people in the city and 
the camp are your loyal slaves and subjects; and no sooner will the 
insignia of loyalty come into their view, afld the safety of your augnst 
person become known to them, than they will repair to your threshold, 
and bring the elephants before you, and in a moment the head of the 
traitor, Ikit Kh&u/ will be cut of! and fixed on the point. of a spe^r. 
Should the night, however, elapse without it being made known to 
the people, that your Majesty is safe and sound, it is probable that 
some one may join the wretch, and the insurrection become much 
more formidable than at present; and after the people have once made 
thepiselves his confederates, and pledged their allegiance to him, the 
dread of your Majesty will compel them to stick to him.” 

Sult&n ’Alduddin^ a^roved of Hamid’s suggestions, and having 
mounted at once he set out for the camp. On the way, such horse¬ 
men as saw that the Sultan was in safetyj joined him; so that by the 
time he reached the encampment, about 600 horse hod collected in 
his train. As soon as the Sultdn arnved near the camp, ho ascended 
an eminence, and shewed himself conspicuously, so that the umbrella 
of the Sulfdn rwas seen by a considerable number. The concourse 
at the royal'pavilion immediately broke up, and the household with 
the whole of the elephants repaired to the imperial presence; where¬ 
upon Ikit Khdn made his escape through an opening in the tent, 
and mounting a horse, took the road to Afghdnpdr. The Sultdn then 
coming down from the eminence with regal pomp and splendour, 
proceeded to his own pavilion, and took his seat upon the throne, and 
gave a public audience. 

Malik A’azzuddfn ¥ighan Khdn and Malik Napiruddfn Bur Khdn 
[Ed. B. I., Ndr Khan\ undertook the pursuit of Ikit Khdn, and over- 

j- 

taking him in the vicinity of Afghdnpdr,* they cut off his head, and pre¬ 
sented i^*hefore the r<^al pavilion. By the Sultan’s order, the mis¬ 
creant’s head was fastened on a spear, and carried round the wWe camp; 
after which it wm carried publicly thtough the city of Dehli, and from 
thencS despatched to Ulugh Khdn at Jhdyiji with an announcem^t of 

^ Baddonf (I, p, 198 ) says: ShdnfieA towards Afyhdnpdr, and a 

ment which in forced marohes {elghdr/iij^sued him, o(mgM him, and seat 
to the 8v>ltdnJ* Afghfinpdr is either the town and Parganahsin Sambhal, or 
tixamauaa’ of ,that name, ‘ which lies three kos from Ti^fhlnqhibdd* (Baddond 
I, p. 224), whwe Toghlnq Shdh died from the fall of the pavilion. Vide alan 
Ifr. Cowell’s haper in f. A. S. B^for 1860 , p. 231 . ^ 
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his victory. The rebel’s yuanger brother, whoso title was Qatlngh Kh&n, 
was also iastautly sacrificed. Saltan ’Aldnddin stayed some days at this 
encampment,^ daring which he used the utmost rigour and severity in 
tracing oat and apprehending all the agents and horsemen, and 
those who had had any knowledge of, or connection with, Ikit 
Khdn’s revolt. Ho pat them to death under the tprture of the iron 
scourge,^ confiscated their property to the royal use, and sent their 
wives and,children as cfiptives into various forts. 

After having concluded his search after the conspirators engaged 
in Ikit Khan’s revolt, Sultdn .’Aluaddiu proceeded by continuous 
marches to Rantambhdr, and pitched his camp at Ran,* where he §re- 
cuted the surviving portion of the rebels. The siege of the fort had 
been going on for some time previous to this,^ the Sultdn’s arrival 
it was prosecuted with still greater vigour, jmm all quarters of the 
country, they collected leather skins and bags, and served them out 
among the soldiery, who used to fill the bags with sand, |ind throw them 
into the [ravine] of the Ran. They also made trenches and approach¬ 
es, raised batteries, and kept up a constant fire of projectiles, with 
which they harassed and annoyed the garrison, who ,ased to throw 
down fire from the top of the fort in return, and thus vast numbers 
were slaughtered on both sides. The army moreover had overrun 
the district of Jii&yin os far as the frontier of Dhdr, and brought it all 
under subjection. * 

Dem'iption of the xevolt of 'Umar and Man^k Fhdn, the nepJtem 
^sister's sone) of Suifan 'Aldudclinf in JUaddon and A-udh^ and reeeijpt 
of the intelUgenef^at Mmdambhitr, 

Just about the time when the Sultdn had finished with the conspi- 

* Or rather, on the 'Em. Major Poller’s MS. has correctly instead of 

the absurd of the Ed. Bibl. Indioa. Akbar also attacked Eautambhdr 
from the Kan (Bad. II, 107). " On Monday, I inspeoljpd tho Fort St Baiitam. 
bhur. Thfere aro two mountains opposite to eaoh other, one is oalled Itan, and 
the other TanMv&r. Though the Port is on tho latter, people coll it' Ban- 
tanbhdr.’ It is veiy strong, and has plenty of water. The Ban also is a 
strong position, in fad the only one from which the Fort can be taken, Henoe my 
father [Akbar] ordered gnnsjto be carried to the top of the Baa [^jalii 976] 
and had them pointed to the houses in the Port. The first shot hit the Chau! 
khaudi Mahall of B4i Surjuu, which toado his heart so tremUe, that he sur¬ 
rendered. • * * The houses in tho Port ^ just os Hindus will build them, narrow 
and without ventilation j hence 1 was not pleased and did not stay.” i 

JahdngM, p. 266. During tho reign of Akbar, Buatam Khan eomman-Je^thu 
Port for a long tiiuo. 
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racy of Ikit Khan, nnil had tarued his attention to tlie siege, malting 
his wliole army engage zealously therein, news reached him that Arair 
’Umar and Maugd Khan had taken advantage of his ^absence, and 
having heard of his zealous attention to the siege of Banlaiubhur, and 
the extreme difficulty of capturing it, had broken out into rebellion, 
and were now collecting an army from the people of Hindiistdn. 

The Sultdn immediately appointed certain of the gt'eat nobles of 
Hindustan to coerce them; so that before the repels had time to do any 
miscliief, tlicy seized both tlie brotlicrs, and brought them in captive 
to the Sultdii at llantamblnir. Sultan ’Alduddin was of an extremely 
harsh and severe temper, so that he even executed both his nephews 
himself, and scraped out their eyes with a knife just as lie would a 
piece of a melon, and exterminated their followers and dependents. 
As for the horse and *t, wlio had taken service with them, some 
fled away, and suffered great hardships, while others fell into the 
hands of the nibbles of llindustuii, and were taken prisoners. 

Description of the revolt of Ilaji Mauld, (servant of) Malik ul 
Ifmara Fakhriuldm Kotical, 

The Multan \^aB still engaged in this siogo of Eantambhdr, and had 
his whole army zealously employed in it, when Hdji Mania i Malik 
Fakhruddin,* the former Kotwdl, raised a revolt in (Dihli), and caused 
a vci^ considerable commotion ; intelligence of which reached tlie 
Sultan at llantambhiir on the third day. In the course of this insur¬ 
rection, the people of Dihli, and of the royal camp, were completely 
upset; for the above mentioned Haji was a man o^^the most sanguin¬ 
ary, audacious, and depraved disposition. In these days, while the 
Sult&n with his whole army was occupied at Rantambhiir, where a largo 
number were being constantly killed, and the soldiery in consequence 
were sorely distressed, HSji Maul& held the office of aupeiintondeut of 
the crown lands of Ratol.l A person of tlio name of Tirmyli wa^ the 
Kotwdl, and he was engaged in building the Baddon gate, and near this 
gate on the inside he had erected a private domicile, in which he resided, 
while for the transaction of the official business of the vizdraJb^ itheds 
[cJihapparM'l hatl been put up in the plain of Siri, where all public 

* The final i in Mauld i is the Tsidfat. Firishtah and Bad&oni call him a s&r- 
vamtr of Fakhrn^din, which his name Mauld (freed slave) also implies. 

f Forbaps oori'ector Tol or Bartol. Major Fuller takes the first letter as the 
Forsiaii prepefeition l!)u,,thuugh yw expect bar, which the Ed. B. I. has. The 
place is not known to me. 
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affairs were settled. ’Alduddiji Ayfiz, the father of Ahmod Ay^, held 
the post of Kotwdl to the New Fort [^Higdr i nau\. The aforesaid Hdjf 
Maula then saw that J^hc city was thus left vacant, and that the people 
were grumbling and complaining of the tyranny and oppression of Tir- 
midi the Kotwal, while constant reports were coming in of the cKstress 
of the soldiery emidoycd in the siege of Rantambhfir,* and the numbers of 
them that were being hilled, so that the mass of them were reduced to 
the greatest extremity,* though for fear of the Sultan’s laying a fine 
of three years’ pay upon them, it was impossible for any one to get away 
from the Camp—Hdji Mauld therefore, fancying, that in their distress 
the people of the Camp as well as of the city would stand by him, 
made friends of all tho former Kotwdls, raised a veiy considerable 
insurrection, and kindled a conflagration, tho flames of which blazed up 
to the skies. About midday in the month of Bamazdn, during which 
llamazdn tho sun was in Gemini, and people to avoid the heat of 
the weather had retired into the interior of their doidiciles and were 
enjoying a siesta, and the number of people passing to and fro-in tho 
streets was consc(j[uently but few; Uaji Mania entered the Baddon 
gato with a forged warrant under his arm, and accompanied by 
several foot soldiers with drawn swords, took his stand in front of 
the Kotwal Tirmidf’s private dwelling. On pretence that ho had 
come from the Sultdn and brought a warrant from him, he summoned 
the Kotwdl, who was taking a nap, and had none of his guards or 
others about him, to come out of his house to the doorway. The 
Kotwdl accordingly rose from his couch, and slipping on his shoos, 
came out to the door ; but no sooner did Hdji Mania catch sight of 
him, than he he ordered the paiks to sever his neck and cut ofl 
his head from his body. He then took the warrant from 

under his arm, and exhibiting it to the bystanders, be exclaimed, 
“ By virtue of this warrant have I put the Kotwal to death,” at 
which the people remained silent. He next ordered all the gates, 
that were under the Kotwdl Tirmidi’s charge, and the guards of,which 
had espoused his wretched'cause, to bo shut, and the door of every 
house throughout the city was kept closed. 

After slaying the Kotwdl Tirmidi, the above named Hdji sent for 
’Alduddin Aydz, the Kotwdl of the New Fort, with thb intention of 
killing him as well. The message ho sent him was thiS: have 

29 / 
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brought a warrant from the Sultan; come over and hear its con¬ 
tents.” A confidential friend of this Kotwdl’s, however, among the 
conspirators, gave him warning and informed, him of the intended 
reachery, so he refused to come, and keeping vigilantly on his guard, 
had the gates of the new fort strongly secured. 

Haji 3Iaulu with the other conspii-ators then repaired to the palace, 
and having seated himself in the raised balcony of state, he released 
the whole of tho 'Alai prisoners, some of whoni joined his cause. He 
also took out bags of jnoncy from the treasury, and begun to squander 
it among the populace. He likewise presented tho rebels with arms 
from the magazine, and horses from the stud; and whoever became 
his ally, had his lap filled with gold. 

There was a Sayyid, who used to be called tho son of Shah 
Najaf, and on his mother’s side was descended from Sultdn Shams- 
uddin. To this poor wretch’s house, ILlji Maula proceeded on horseback 
with a large retinue, and bringing him by force to the palace, placed 
him on the throne. He also compelled all the grandees and nobles 
to come from their homes, and do homage to their Sayyid, and offer 
him their allegiance. 

r ^ 

Thus from time to time he kept kindling the flame of turbulence, 
and some ill-fated wretches, whose hour of death had arrived near at 
hand, used from avaricious motives to come willingly and cheerfully 
to him, and he conferred on these rebels all the royal appointments, and 
paid homage himself. From fear of Sultan 'Alanddin, and their dread 
of this miscreant, the people abandoned both sleep and food, and 
passed their days and nights in the deepest anxiety. 

During the week that Haji Mania excited this revolt, news of it 
was several times received by Sultan ’Al&uddin; but the intelligence 
was .never explicitly divulged throughout the camp, and no tumult 
arose from it. * , • 

On tho third or fourth day of tho Hdji’s insurrection, Malik 
Hamfduddin Amir Koh, attended by his sons and relatives, 'every one 
of whom was a roaring lion, forced open the Ghaznin gate, and entering 
the city, made for the Bhandarkal gate, whereupon a distant conflict 
with arrows was commenced between them and the rebels. On such 
an occasion, the covetous and avaricious naturally set their lives on 
the palms of their hands (i. e., recklessly ^exposed themselves to 
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danger), and received lai'go donations of money from the Ht'iji; but 
after two or tlireo days Malik Hamiduddin Amir Koli, and his sons, 
who were a most loyal, true, and faithful crew, got the better of the 
rebels. Some of Zafar Khan’s comrades too, who had come into the 
city from Amrohah for the purpose of presenting a petition, joined 
the Malik Amir Koh and his sons. The latter Ihcn entered from 
the Bhandarkal gate, and a close combat ensued between him and 
Hiiji Mania in the Shoemaker’s quarter.'*^ The Amir koh having 
dismounted from his horse, and thrown llaji M^ulfi down, sat himself 
on his chest, and notwithstanding all the cuts that the llaji’s retainers 
showered upon this valiant and loyal hero, and the number of places 
in which they sorely wounded him, ho would not stir from his place 
on the llaji’s chest until he had slain him. 

After his death, the supporters of ’Alanddin repaired to the Lai 
palace, and having severed the head of that senseless Sayyid from his 
body, and carried it round the city on the point of appear, they for¬ 
warded it to the Sultan at Bantambhur with a despatch announcing 
the victory and Hajf Mania’s demise. 

Notwithstanding the many tumults and revolts thht were reported 
to Sultan ’Alauddin as having taken place at Delhi, and completely 
subverted that city; inasmuch as ho had fixed his imperial mind 
upon the capture of the fort of Bantambhur, ho would not stir from 
this place, nor turn his face towards Delhi. Notwithstanding the 
large army too, that was engaged in the siege, and reduced to such 
distress in every way, not a single hoi-seman or footman through fear 
and dread of Sul^dn ’AUuddin, dared turn his face towards Delhi, or 
go elsewhere. 

In short, in the course of five or six days, whosoever in the city had 
been a confederate of Hiji Maula, and had taken money of him, was 
seized and imprisoned; and all the money that ho had taken out of 
the treasury and distributed among the populace was fully recovered and 
replaced in the treasury. At the end of a week, Ulugh Khdn arrived by 
oxpiess from Bantambhdr, and entering Delhi took up his quarter at 
the palace of Mu’izzi. They then brought all the rebels before him 
and he executed the whole of them, making a torrent of blood to flow. 

* The Sooioty'a text has da/t miydn i mozaJidozdn o miyiLn i 4 o rndydn i 
Udji Mcmld, Major Fuller’s MS. has no and before the second mydn. 
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On account of these rebels too, he put mercilessly to the sword, as 
a warning to others, the sons and grandsons of Malikulumara, the 
former Kotwdl, who had no knowledge at all, of the insurrection, 
together with every surviving member of his family and his atten¬ 
dants, and would not permit their name even to exist in the world. 
(Ed. Bibl. Ind., p.‘ 242 to p. 282.)* 

* The Pereian text of this portion of the translation of ’ Alancldin’s reign has 
four doubtful words, viz., Ed. Bibl. Ind. p. 243,1. 8 from below ; 

p. 250,1. 3 } p. ^3,1. 12 } P* h 9 trom below. 

Addenda. P. 200, noto. Regarding KiU, vide also Bad. I., p. 233, 1. 7. 

P. 187, first noto. There ia soino confusion regarding the word K'&chi, 
Badioni (I., p. 180, 1. 3) says that Pukhruddin i Kucln, who was Dadbeg under 
Jaldi, was killed with Jalal at Kurah ; and Juud cannot well be the son of 
Ghazi Malik (Tughluq Shah), 

The misprints in the Society’s edition of the Tfirikh i Firuz Shdhi are rather 
numerous in the lists of office-bearers prefixed to each reign, though the 
edition is on the whole good. Ghazi Malik ia especially ill-trentod. Thus on 

p. 240, 1. 3 frefin below, the asterisk is to be put after (jmU and for 

A ** 

8haikh{1: (?) we have to road Shihnah heg vSb&iae** j and on p. 379, 1. 6, the 
same correction is to be applied to ShihnaJc (P). ShiJmah Beg i Bdrgdh is the 
same as Bdrbeg i. e, the Beg of the Court. That Beg was formerly 

pronounced bale or bik is clear from the names of towns, as Bdrbikpur, Bdrbilidbttd 
{cf. Wazh'dbdd, Khanpur.) 


(To he continued. J 
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S. 1. Hi, (or 1J2S to 1J J5, road 1157 to 1 171. 
r>2, 1. 12, J’or (fritcf, rrad drinf, ir/iifr. 

—■ 1. 13, (br dried, ivad dried, hlach. 

120, last lint*, Ibv JiaUisri, road Tin lea tear. 

121, 3i'd lino, 1 ‘ot (rand/mn read (iamlbaro, 

121, 411i liiu‘, I'oi' jLCil^sur road Jvnfijcsnr. • 

121, otii line, for nint read niot. 

121, 8tli lino, Ibr l^ttniiiko road Itaninho. 

121, IStli lino, ibr (Jhaultdn roatl (Jhauhthi. , 

122, Dili lino ct passim Ibr h^haryinpiir read ^7iar/iiif>iir. 
120, 1-ltli lino, (br JitirticTtandra vcaA Ii.avHc/iandrtt, 

133, 3r<l line, ibr chitand vand c7t7tona. 

133, 5tli lino, Ibr Siind7iu road Saud7ia. 

133, 0th lino, for c7i7iiin7iuHi vcaA c/i7iau7iani. 

133, 7tli lino, for l'arunic7ti road l'i.trurHc7ii. 

133, 16th, lino, for liauran road limtra. 

133, last lino, for Sttnyins read Saitt/uis. 
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